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MODERNIZE TO ECONOMIZE 





This is an opportune time to modernize, to lower 
the cost of production and improve the quality 
of product, by the utilization of modern 


CEMENT MAKING MACHINERY 
CEMENT PLANT ENGINEERING 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Engineer Specialists in Designing and 
Equipping Cement Making Factories 
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h IS IS wh Sets level. 
Saves headroom. 
Automatic feed. 
All bearings dust tight. 


Weight of screen deck 
not carried on bearings. 


serve you better 


Entire screen area has 


With the growing demand for better same movement. 


graded materials and with specifications No grinding action be- 
tween material and 
cloth. Life of cloth 


greatly lengthened. 


All vibrating parts are 
counterbalanced. 


becoming more and more rigid, it is es- 
sential that your screening equipment 
meet these newer trends. With a screen- 


ing action that is different, Symons For dusty operations 


can be completely en- 
closed, with bearings 
and motor outside of 
dust housing. 


Screens give you uniformly graded sizes 


to meet present day requirements. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


New York City London, WC 2, Eng. Los Angeles 


Subway Term. Bldg. Bush House 





Subway Term. Bidg. 
























For Efficiency, High Capacity and Long Life 





1 Mechanically operated with few moving parts, shock loads and prevent side sway while con- 
resulting in low operating and maintenance forming to circular motion of vibrator. 
costs. 


Only the screen cloth needs to be removed 
9 No dead screening areas. Method of impart- when cloth replacements are necessary. Simple 
ing uniform intensity of vibration, results in and easy. 


maximum efficiency, capacity and long life. Mounted on substantial steel base which per- 


mits supporting below or suspension by cables 
from above. Readily fits into existing condi- 
tions requiring less space. 


3 The screen cloth is entirely unobstructed, per- 
mitting free passage of material. Especially 
well adapted for the application of water 
sprays when washing, because of the uniform 8 All bearings are exact duplicates, and are of 
beds of material running down at a steady rate. the self aligning roller type, 


4 Angle of incline of screen can be readily enclosed in dust-proof hous- a a 


changed to suit conditions. ings. 
shea : . Send for 
5) Heavy combination coil and leaf spring This Book 
assemblies maintain angle of incline, absorb No. 1462 





LINK-BELT COMPANY e 


The Leading Manufacturer of Equipment for Handling Materials and Transmitting Power i 


PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO . INDIANAPOLIS . ATLANTA . SAN FRANCISCO . TORONTO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT 


VIBRATING SCREEN 
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CONQUERED 8800 FEET OF 
MEAN ‘‘UP AND DOWN” COUNTRY 


‘Tae illustration shows an example of moving material at 
a very low cost per ton mile by the use of an American 
Steel & Wire Company designed, manufactured and 
completely erected Aerial Tramway. This job is moving 
100 tons per hour over nearly-a mile and three-quarters 
of bad terrain. Capacity can be increased to 175 tons 
hourly by just adding rolling stock. The buckets turn a 
horizontal angle of 29 degrees automatically, as well as 
being automatically loaded and discharged. Only one 
operator is required. Whatever and wherever your trans- 
portation problem we will be glad to study it with you. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET ¢« *« CHICAGO 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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WHERE METAL M 


In the severe and abrasive service of 
handling rock, sand, gravel and cement, 
Rex Z-Metal adds new advantages to the 
outstanding advantages of Rex Heavy 
Handling Chains... 


First Rex Z-Metal, in Rex Durobar and 
in Rex Ley Bushed Chain, adds 40% to 
the strength of the good malleable iron 
used in this service. 


Also Rex Z-Metal Chain is much more 
resistant to abrasion (also corrosion) 


and pounding. 
If you are having trouble with: 


1. Loads exceeding the yield point of 
malleable chain causing stretching, 


CHAIN anon BELT CONVEYING 





Rex Z-Metal holds the rock at least even 


2. Rapid abrasive wear of malleable 
chain, 


3. Failure due to corrosion or a com- 
bination of corrosion and abrasion, 


Rex Z-Metal will usually solve the prob- 
lem at low cost. 


And in Rex Z-Metal Chain—Rex 
Flanged Rim Sprockets and Rex Z-Metal 
Buckets—you have a new and better Un- 
beatable Combination for Heavy Duty 
Elevators. 


Send for the folder—‘‘Here’s the Un- 
expected,” that tells you more of the why. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
1649 W. Bruce St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Simplicity and accessibility were the key 
notes in designing the new and modern line 


of Marion Clutch Type Excavators. 


The main machinery is the simplest and 
most accessible arrangement ever developed 
for excavators of this class. Only two hori- 
zontal shafts are required for the main 
machinery —anti-friction bearings at impor- 
tant places increase operating efficiency and 


reduce wear to a minimum—plenty of deck 


E@SABA-B-C 


room around the machinery for ease in 
servicing —these are a few of the particu- 
larly desirable features. Others include— 
sturdy construction, “live” roller circle, self- 
cleaning crawlers. The results —ease of 
operation and low maintenance — excavator 
performance understood and appreciated by 


every experienced shovel owner. 


Write for bulletin describing the size and 
type of Marion Clutch Type Excavator in 


which you are particularly interested. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. 77/42cc012. hc. 


SHOVELS + CRANES » DRAGLINES TRENCH SHOVELS » STEAM + GAS - DIESEL « ELECTRIC - DIESEL ELECTRIC - GAS ELECTRIC 
: AN EXCAVATOR FOR EVERY MATERIAL HANDLING NEED 
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to avoid the menace 


of 


ILICOSIS 
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Blaw-Knox DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS are used by these Industries: 


Aluminum Asbestos Talc Chemical Automotive 
Steel Asphalt Foundries Dyes Brewing 

Flour Glass Lime Abrasives Cleaning 
Insulation Rubber Pigments Paper Machine Shops 
Coal Cement Tin Cocoa Metallurgical 
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Think— 


of the losses you have 
sustained — of equip- 
ment and production— 
because your primary 
breaker was only a 
common, garden vari- 
ety of machine ! 


Th 








TRAYLOR BULLDOG JAW CRUSHER 


eliminates such losses! 


The BULLDOG will meet all operating hazards. 
Basically, it is designed to stand up continuously 
under the heaviest duty to which a breaker may be 
subjected. For the unexpected or not-to-be-guarded- 
against strains there is provided a simple, patented 
safety device that throws the machine out of action 
when danger threatens, thus eliminating all possi- 
bility of the crusher being damaged in any part. 
Buying a Bulldog, therefore, is really taking out a 
policy of insurance against damage to equipment 
and loss of production, and at an absurdly low 
premium. 


This high-efficiency, low-cost producer has many 
exclusive, patented features that distinguish it from 
the field. Sizes start at 28”x36” and run to 66”x86” 
and three styles of frame are offered for selection, 


so that any conceivable requirement of the operator 
may be met. 

The proof of any pudding, says the old saw, lies 
in the eating. The Bulldog was the newest and most 
efficient design nearly twenty years ago, when first 
introduced, and it is still the newest and most effi- 
cient. At least, more than 200 operators all over the 
world think so, which is an endorsement of which 
we are very proud. 

The Traylor Bulldog Jaw Crusher costs no more 
than an ordinary breaker, so you cannot possibly 
lose when you buy it, and you stand to win a great 
deal that will be good for your business. 

We'll gladly mail our bulletin 2099, which gives 
full details, or, better still, why not have our man 
around to talk it over? 





TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING Co. 


ALLEN TOWN. PENNSYLVANIA, 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 
2513 Empire State Bldg. 2151 One La Salle St. Bldg. 


U.S.A. 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
919 Chester Williams Bldg. 3410 First Ave. South 


Timmins, Ontario, Canada—Moore Block. 


Manila Mach. & Supply Co. 
Manila and Baguio, P. I. 


Robins Conveyors (So. Africa) Inc. 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, 8S. A. 


Export Department—104 Pearl St., New York City. Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, Oruro 
European Works—Usines Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium 
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Jeffrey Belt Conveyor (below) handling 
cmished stone. Three types: Troughing, 
Picking Belt, and Flat Belt Idlers—all 
furnished with 4”, 5” or 6” diam, rolls, 
for belt widths up to 60”. The center il- 
lustration shows two Jeffrey Bucket Ele- 
vators serving a sand and gravel plant. 


VERSATILE 


Jeffrey Material Handling and Reduction Equipment 
is just that. Many tasks can be accomplished with the 
various units in our diversified line. 


There are Conveyors—Apron, Belt, Spiral, Scraper, 
Electric Vibrating and other types—which provide a 
constant flow of material at all times. 


Bucket Elevators—in any style or size you need—in- 
termittent or continuous—vertical or inclined—mal- 
leable, supermal or steel buckets—any size chain, for 
the light or heavy job. 


Crushers and Pulverizers—made in several types for 
reducing almost every kind of material used in the 
rock products industries. 


Screens—Feeders—Sand Settling ‘Tanks—Portable 
Loaders—etc. 


Write for complete information and literature. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
935-99 North Fourth St. Columbus, Ohio 


New York Boston Cleveland Denver 
Buffalo Scranton, Pa. Chicago Salt Lake City 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Huntington, W. Va. Birmingham 


Pittsburgh Detroit 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada 
Head Office and Works, Montreal 
Branch Offices, Toronto—Calgary—Vancouver 


JEFFR 


Milwaukee Dallas 





Jeffrey Spiral Conveyor (below) handling 


cement. Dust-proof covers fit snugly, 


mak. 


ing an ideal conveyor for light d 

terials. Spiral Conveyors have tens 

strand—fit snugly under roofs, floors, over 
bins, through trusses, beams, ete. 


accent 


Jeffrey-Traylor F B Double Deck Vibrating Screen. 
















MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey-Traylor High-Frequency Vibrating Conveyor. 








Jeffrey 
Reduction Units 


There are Jeffrey 
Pulverizers and 
Crushers for reduc- 
ing stone, gravel, 
boulders, gypsum 
shale, trap rock, 
coal, etc., to.any de- 
sired fineness. Two 
types are shown here 
—the Type B Pul- 
verizer (left) and 
the Flextooth Crush- 
er (below). 
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... JUST ANOTHER WIRE ROPE... 
OR TRU-LAY PREFORMED SERVICE? 


you want a wire rope—that will resist 

kinking—a rope easy to handle and cer- 

tain of performance —then specify Tru- 
Lay Preformed. 


. .. Because in Tru-Lay every wire and 
strand is preformed to the job you need 
done. Being | preformed Tru-Lay is relaxed 
—comfortable—willing rope. It isn’t 
cranky; it resists kinking; it is easy to 
handle, splice or socket. Every strand in 
Tru-Lay is in perfect balance with every 
other strand; each one free to give its full 


measure of service. Every wire in Tru-Lay 
lies in place comfortably—not in a forced 
position where it must waste a lot of its 
energy in needless, futile internal stress 
and strain. That’s why Tru-Lay Preformed 
gives much longer service... far greater 
dollar value. 


Send today—right now—for a copy of 
the new book: “Hitting the Mark with 
Tru-Lay.” Better still, send for a sample 
length of Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope. 
Your request will involve no obligation. 





AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


District Offices: Atlanta Chicago Denver Detroit NewYork Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco 


-TRU:LAY Groformed: Wire Rope 


* PREFORMING IS A PATENTED MANUFACTURING PROCESS APPLICABLE TO ANY TYPE, GRADE, CONSTRUCTION AND LAY OF WIRE ROPE 
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PROMPT SHIPMENTS BY RAIL 
OR WATER IN BAGS OR BULK 


ONE OF TEN NEW 
PORTABLE PUMPS 


in five under-silo installations. This 
is one of the new eight-inch Type “H” 
low pressure, low velocity pumps, ca- 
pacity 600 barrels an hour. Simple 
clamping arrangements connect the 
pump hopper with the discharge spouts 
and transport line and facilitate trans- 
fer of the pump from one station to 
another. All working parts are readily 
accessible. 








Ms 














The following materials are : 

commonly handled by Fuller- All modern demands for prompt shipments of cement are met 

Kinyon Systems: in the installation illustrated. Cement is conveyed from the 
iin silos to the packhouse; to cars in bulk; to barges in bulk, and a 
Bauxite return line is provided for blending or clearing a bin for special 
Cement or tested cement. Two Type “H” pumps on parallel tracks, 
py ore with interconnected pipe lines, provide an unusually flexible 
Chalk arrangement in handling shipments. 
ee Portable pumping systems offer unequalled economy and con- 
Feldspar venience in under-silo installations. The system can be cleared 
Flint quickly to handle special cements. The branch line valves can 
Flue Dusts . a < s 
Fullers Earth be automatically controlled. Five-way spouts permit with- 
Gluten Feed drawals from as many as five bins at one station. Fuller-Kinyon 
oo Pumps are the ideal solution for the problem of rapid, clean 
olin bulk loading. 
Lime 
Limestone 
Manganese 

Dioxide 
Phosphate Rock 
Seda Ash 
Sodium 
Bicarbonate Chicago: 1118 Marquette Bldg. 
Starch Paris: E. Constantin, 105, Rue Lafayette. 
m8 ff: Hamburg: Claudius Peters, Walhoff, Glockengiesserwall 2. 
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SIX EXCLUSIVE FEATURES OF 
AMSCO RENEWABLE 
LIP DIPPERS ! 


Tooth bases are cast integral with 
lip (no expense forrenewing bases). 


Sd 
The dovetail joint allows for 
changing lips quickly and easily 
merely be oosening two U-bolts 
and removing four wedges. 


a4 
The U-bolt fastening between lip 
and back supplements and rein- 
forces the dovetail joint between 
lip and front. 


Back lugs can be arranged to fit 

any type of dipper stick. Dippers 

oe, made either with or without 
il. 


A renewable manganese steel 
wearing band compensates for 
wear at the dipper heel. 


* 
Furnished with double wall lip and 
teeth for hard digging and rock 
handling; oy om wall cutter type 
lip and teeth for rehandling, stock 


piling and loose material digging; 

and a thin, serrated edge, cutter 

type lip for mucking and clay 
igging. 





Ot Grand (Coulee 


Damsit eccccce 


Two Northwest shovels, equipped with two yard AMSCO 
Renewable Lip Dippers (U. S. Patent No. 1,945,064), were 
used on an 800,000 yard excavation at the Grand Coulee dam. 
When the photographs shown above were made this job was 
a month ahead of schedule due in equal parts to good manage- 
ment, good operation and up-to-date equipment. 


In the first 31 days this equipment moved 324,368 cubic 
yards of material—an average of 10,463 cubic yards for each 
21 hour day. 


No small credit is due the AMSCO Renewable Lip Dippers 
for this record performance. The thin cutter edge lip, correct 
placement of dipper teeth at the lip corners, smooth dipper 
interior and correct body taper made for faster, easier filling 
and instantaneous dumping. 





Easy renewal of lip (tooth bases are an integral part of lip), all 
manganese steel (long life) construction and renewable wear- 
ing band at the heel are added advantages of AMSCO 
Renewable Lip Dippers. They are made for all shovels in sizes 
from 34 yard up, and (without renewable lip) in 3, 14 and 
5g yard sizes. 


Get the facts on this long lasting, fast digging, profit increasing 
dipper from your shovel manufacturer or our nearest office. 
Do it now—today! 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL COMPANY 


Division of American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 
377 East 14th Street, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Foundries at Chicago Heights, Ill.; New Castle, Del.; Denver, Colo.; 





Oakland, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif. @ Offices in Principal Cities. 
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The Triple Threat to 


High Rock Drilling Costs 


3 


You owe it to yourself to give Timken 
Bits a trial. Write for further information. 


THE 


Timken removability — the 
modern practical principle 
for renewing bits on the job. 
Eliminates all reforging 
expense. 


Timken design—scientifically 
correct; assures fast cutting 
bits, true to gauge. There is 
a type of Timken Bit for 
every kind of rock. 


Timken fine-grained electric 
furnace steel—the most effi- 
cient material ever developed 
for rock bits. Assures maxi- 
mum life — more footage 
per bit. 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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Fo R over go years Roebling has 
specialized in the making of wire... 
and wire products. Famed for its 
exceptional strength, toughness and 
stamina, Roebling Open-hearth Steel 
Wire is used for countless severe 
services...ranging from the great 
main cables of San Francisco’s new 
Golden Gate Bridge to the tiny but 
tremendously strong control cables 
of giant air transports. 


It is this unequaled experience in the 
making of wire...the backbone of 
wire screen... plus over half a cen- 
tury of experience in wire screen man- 
ufacture...which enables Roebling: 


(1) To furnish outstanding cooperation 
to the Rock Product industries in meeting 
screening requirements. 


(2) To make wire screens which because 


of their high efficiency, and high resis- 


tance to vibration and abrasion, spell 
low screening cost. 


Consult Roebling regarding your wire 
screen needs. Take advantage of 
Roebling’s broad experience and 
unusual wire screen making facilities. 
We would welcome your inquiry and 
an opportunity to cooperate with you. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, N.J. Branches in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING Wire Screen 


TRAE JERSEY mar 


ROEBLING — MAKERS OF WOVEN WIRE FABRICS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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BEITER .4 
FRAGMENTATI 


FROM 
YOUR 
EXPLOSIVES 


CORDEAU 


in 5 WAYS 






“SIMPLIFIED 
LOADING 


FEWER BUT 
BIGGER SHOTS 


«4 par Cg " 


2 Z tae ff iz. Z Se 3 
- a: pK Ss 


EQUIPMENT ~ 
MOVED LESS 
OFTEN 


LESS HAZARD 








AS investment if you can use it. 
Whether or not you can use it will 
depend on what value you place on each 
of these 5 basic advantages. 


Less Hazard—very important. Cordeau 
is an insensitive detonator, you know. 


More work from your Explosives: You 
may be able to use less or less expensive 

owder. Cordeau acts as a direct detonat- 
ing agent for every cartridge in the hole, 
so that each has the added force of a 
primer cartridge. Here’s a feature you 
can estimate in dollars. 






































Simplified Loading is very important in 
big shots, and can be quite a factor in 
little ones. Here’s another feature that 
means a saving in time, labor, money. 























Better Fragmentation: Less secondary 











_THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY 


blasting and less delay for your shovel. 
This is due in part to the fact that the 
Cordeau hook-up permits shots planned 
to release burden, and expend more 
power in breaking up the stone. 


Fewer but Bigger Shots: If you can use 
giant blasts you ll make some real savings 
because you can keep your equipment in 
place until all drilling is completed. 


Yes—Cordeau pays in at least 5 ways. It 
will pay you—to 
look into it any- 
way. Send for the 
Cordeau book. 
The Ensign-Bick- 
ford Company, 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Estab. 1836. 
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BIGGER PROFITS PER 


One way to make sure that the profits you’re 
striving for are the profits you get, is to use 
Texaco tested Lubricants. 

Refinery tests insure the quality and uni- 
formity of these lubricants. Service tests 
under a wide variety of operating conditions 
prove that Texaco tested Lubricants are eco- 
nomical to use and have the lubricating ability 
to keep all your equipment running 
at the peak of efficiency all the time. 

In addition to lubricants of proved 


value, Texaco provides a technical 


TEWACO 








service to cooperate with your staff in proper- 
ly selecting and applying lubricants specifi- 
cally right for your operating conditions. 
Bigger profits per ton are being developed 
by Texaco for many operators in your field. 
You, too, can make sure of more economical 
operation — bigger profits — in one simple 


way. Ask a Texaco representative to call. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street - New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 


assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO esZed LUBRICANTS 


REFINERY TESTED FOR UNIFORMITY « » » SERVICE TESTED FOR ECONOMY 
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Rock Products carries far more display advertising 


The Koehring Wheel Dumptor 
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FORWARD 


SHUTTLE OPERATION — 
Because of three speeds forward 
or reverse—no turning necessary. 


SECONDS SAVED — 
Because of instantaneous qravity 
dump—drive to the fill and dump. 
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MILWAUKEE Division of National Equipment Corporation WISCONSIN 
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A cousilly, 


have become Controlled Force 
...a miracle of engineering achievement 





Are Explosives Old-Fashioned? 


Do you think of them as belong- 
ing to the horse and buggy days? 







ww 


Or do you class them with stream- 
lined automobiles and other marvels 
of modern science? 






Modern Explosives 


ARE YOU MAKING THE MOST OF IT? 


The progress of explosives manufacture would make a long chapter in the history 
of the conquest of nature. The old idea of explosives as representing terrific destruc- 
tive power has changed to the modern concept of controlling this tremendous 
energy to work engineering miracles. To solve innumerable problems, science has 
found the way to accomplish efficiently desired results at the lowest cost. 


In mining, in construction, in land reclamation, in many fields explosives have 
become the miracle of controlled force. 


Present day explosives provide the controlled energy to move a mountain or to 
drive a rivet. Explosives action may be controlled with a definiteness that assures 
the moving of masses in the direction and with the breakage desired. 


Control has been achieved by developing types in powders, in creating new blasting 
methods, in inventions that steadily reduce problems and hazards. In recent 
years, notable contributions from the laboratory have proved amazingly practical 
in the field. In all this work, Atlas has been a pioneer, constantly introducing 
innovations and continually improving both products and methods. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Cable Address—ATPOWCO 
Everything for Blasting 


ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES 






















You bought these 
FIRST from ATLAS 


... and year after year 
ATLAS keeps in the 


vanguard with new 
ideas in blasting 


Behind the Atlas trademark lies a history of progressive 
developments resulting in first improvements that have 
become standard practice. 


From the first dynamite plant in America, operated by 
what is now the Giant Division, to the modern concept of 
controlled energy, Atlas explosives and blasting accessories 
have represented quality, economy—and advancement. 


Space prevents enumeration of many important new 
ideas, in the making and using of explosives, which the 
Atlas representative will show you. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Cable Address—ATPOWCO 
Everything for Blasting 


OFFICES: 


Allentown, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Calif, 
Boston, Mass. Knoxville, Tenn. Picher, Oklahoma Seattle, Wash. 
Butte, Mont. Los Angeles, Calif. Pittsburg, Kansas Spokane, Wash. 
Denver, Colo. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Houghton, Mich. New Orleans, La. Portland, Ore. Tamaqua, Pa. 
Joplin, Mo. New York, N. Y. Salt Lake City, Utah Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


NEW ATLAS TWIN FIFTY 
BLASTING MACHINE 


Offers newly discovered possibilities because 
of the very minute delay between series. 
It gives greater capacity and improved 
control. The Twin Fifty Blasting Machine 
fires two series of 50 electric blasting caps 
with a short interval between. It was first 
introduced in 1933. 
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Plate Feeder Roll Crusher 
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DIAMOND ROLLER BEARING 
CRUSHERS REDUCE HORSE- 
POWER AnD MAINTENANCE 


The DIAMOND Roller Bearing Crusher turns with such ease 
that when empty, a 4 H. P. electric motor will run an 8x36” 
Compare this with the difficulty which two men have in turning 
over an empty crusher of the plain bearing type. This simple 
test illustrates the power saving through the use of correct 
roller bearings in a rock crusher. In buying a crusher, consider 


the savings also in maintenance and lubricating expense. 


All equipment for the sand and gravel plant manufactured by 
the DIAMOND IRON WORKS is of the same built-in 
quality as its famous roller bearing crusher. Write for catalog. 
Anti-friction Belt Conveyor Rolls Established 1880 


[ iamond Iron Works, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S.A. 
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New York Trap Rock Corporation Plant 
on Hudson River. 32 Robins Conveyors, 
28 Gyrex Screens, 16 Vibrex Screens 


Consolidated Crushed 
Gravel Company at Riverdale, N. J. Rob- 
ins Feeder, Conveyors and Gyrex Screens 


Stone, Sand and 


Wabash Sand and Gravel Company, T 
Haute, Ind. About a Half Mile of Robing 
Belt Conveyors 





ROBINS 


That’s the name with service fame in the 
handling and screening of material. 


ROBINS GYREX and VIBREX Screens 
cover the entire range of light, normal and 
heavy-duty service — there is a screen that 
exactly meets your requirements. 


ROBINS CONVEYOR 





ROBINS Pulleys, Bin Gates, Screen Cloth, 
Standard and ROBINS-ORO Heavy-Duty 
Manganese Feeders, Gears, Pillow Blocks, 
Take-Ups, Trippers, Belt Training Idlers, 
Buckets, Portable Conveyors and Rubber 
Belts for conveyors and elevators, will save 


you many dollars. 





IDLERS feature one- 
shot lubrication, check- 
valve seals and automatic 
bearing adjustment. There 
is a complete range of ser- 
vice to meet every require- 
ment. 


Cleveland 
Detroit 





Michigan Limestone and Chemical Com- 
pany plant at Rogers City, Mich. More 
than 50 Robins Belt Conveyors 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


15 Park Row, New York MATERIAL HANDLING 37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Boston OBIN Philadelphia 
Charleston, W. Va. Pittsburgh 


London 
Johannesburg 


Representatives in other principal cities 


We certainly enjoyed your 
visits to our booth at the 


Show in Chicago. 


Send for descriptive bulle- 
tins and our recommenda: 


tions. 


EQUIPMENT 

















Robins Troughing Idler 
With Timken Roller Bearings 





















brex Screen 


Left: Right: 
Style H Double-Deck Standard Double-Deck Gyrex 
Vi Screen With Cast Base 
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Recovery Progress—Trends—Editorial Comment 


Time to Look Beyond the Present “Emergency” 


PTIMISM continues in these and other industries in 
O spite of more Washington-made uncertainty and befud- 
dlement over immediate prospects than perhaps has existed 
at any time in the past. The reason is that statistics show 
business is coming back, profits are beginning to appear, 
even in these rock products industries. 

Uncertainty as to the fate of NRA and the codes is such 
that no informed person is willing to hazard a guess— 
and many, apparently, are not greatly concerned. 
the beginning of his series of articles in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Gen, Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA adminis- 
trator, announced NRA “as dead as the dodo”; but as his 
articles develop it is quite clear that while he thinks the 
NRA has drifted since he left, he does not think the re- 
covery act really dead—yet. Evidently he lives in hopes 
of being recalled to resuscitate NRA. 

The Washington administration while making some ges- 
tures toward code compliance is obviously marking time 
to see what the U. S. Supreme Court will decide about 
some of the fundamental parts of the recovery act. There 
will not be long to wait, probably, for the court has agreed 
to pass on the Belcher lumber code case. William E. 
Belcher is a small saw-mill operator down South who re- 
fused to abide by the lumber code in respect to hours of 
labor and rates of pay. Naturally, too, he was a “predatory 
price cutter.” He was prosecuted to the limit, but the fed- 
eral court at Birmingham dismissed his case on the ground 
that the NIRA (and the lumber code) was unconstitu- 
tional; and on grounds that involve every relevant provi- 


Before 


The Congressional “Brain Trust” 
left to right: Senator Joseph Robinson, majority leader; Vice-President John N. Garner, Speaker of the House Joseph W. 
Byrns and Congressman James P. Buchanan, chairman of the ways and means committee 


sion of the constitution. As a result of the Belcher case 
more than 100 similar small saw-mill operators in Georgia 


met and decided to “abandon” their code! 


NIRA Weaknesses Being Recognized 

This illustrates, of course, the fundamental legal weak- 
ness of NIRA and the codes, since the constitution is quite 
specific in limiting the powers of the national government 
to regulation of interstate commerce, and says clearly that 
all powers not specifically delegated to national government 
are reserved to the separate states. It is said that the U. S. 
Supreme Court has consistently, without deviation, 
tained this line of demarkation. 

The “new dealers” have been well aware of this weak- 
ness of NIRA and have worked strenuously to overcome 
it by having the various state legislatures pass the same 
or parallel recovery laws. Recently, the NIRA has lost 
on this front by adverse state court decisions in New Jer- 
sey, New York and Ohio. 
ery laws have been held contrary to the respective state 
constitutions because they are an unwarranted delegation 
cf state’s rights to the federal government. 

Obviously, the recovery act and the codes which depend 
on it are on rather thin ice at this moment. The right of 
the federal government to invade the powers reserved to 
the separate states depends for constitutional legality ap- 
parently on the “emergency” of the situation. The case of 
the government would be stronger if there were more 
unanimity of opinion to the effect that the emergency 
was successfully being met by these measures. Were labor 


main- 


In these decisions state recov- 





in whose hands or heads rests the fate of some of industry’s most pressing problems. From 
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to attempt to force the 30-hour week issue, probably many 
industrialists now more or less favorable to NIRA would 
join the ranks of its constitutional opponents. 


A constitutional amendment giving the federal govern- 
nient power to legislate hours and rates of wages of labor 
probably could be rushed through the state legislatures 
at the present time, but in the meantime there would be 
little left of the codes except unenforceable rules of fair 
competition and the permission to operate under open-price 
plans. These could be made much more secure by changes 
in the anti-trust laws; although there does not appear to be 
much enthusiasm in congress to do this; however, therein 
lies the hope of gaining something worth while from our 
NRA experience. 


Only the Pure for Code Authority Members 


A member of a code authority published “a confession” 
in a recent issue of Printers’ Ink: 


I marched into NRA with all the patriotic fervor of the Spirit 
of ’76; and stumbled out sadly disillusioned. I wanted to see the 
Blue Eagle a symbol of fair commercial practice and social justice ; 
but the blame thing has turned out to be a chicken unable even to 
lay an egg! 

As I look back over the last year, I am convinced that NRA 
was given an impossible assignment when President Roosevelt 
dedicated it to the reformation of that “recalcitrant 10 per cent 
of industry” who are the bad boys of every business. 

When NRA asked a group of business men to forget their own 
businesses and to function, as members of a Code Authority, 
solely in the interests of the industry as a whole, another impossible 
assignment was given. 

You can’t take a group of men and women who have not been 
particularly successful in the commercial or the professional world, 
give them titles such as Administration Members, Deputy Admin- 
istrators, Aides to Deputy Administrators, Members of Research 
and Planning, etc., and expect them to cope with business execu- 
tives who know ail the tricks of the trade. 

* * * * * 


Now let us take a peek at the august Code Authority. 

Here we have a group of men who are asked to become saints 
on earth. From the moment they step into the conference room 
it is expected that they will drop their business clothes and assume 
the black robes of justice. No longer is Walter J. Humboldt the 
president of the Humboldt Gadget Manufacturing Company. The 
moment the Code Authority sits in conference, his own business 
is forgotten. 

Amazing? Not at all. Because that isn’t all. He also forgets 
that Lakeville Gadget Company, one of his competitors who has 
become somewhat annoying lately, has been making inroads due 
to certain new ideas regarding conditions of sale. Therefore, only 
a perverted mind could accuse Mr. Humboldt of competitive selfish- 
ness when he proposes that the Code Authority amend the code 
by adding a provision calling for a standard set of conditions of 
sale. Only an even more perverted mind could level an accusing 
finger at Mr. Humboldt when it is discovered that the proposed 
standardized conditions of sale would prevent the Lakeville Gadget 
Company from continuing its present successful policy. 

But why be cynical? Code Authority Members are ordinary mor- 
tals. They are not concerned with saving the soul of an industry. 


Their first concern is the preservation of their own businesses 
So Mr. Humboldt, Code Authority Member, 
fights against anything that threatens to remove any competitive 
advantage from his company and, more subtly perhaps, fights for 
a provision that may lay low a dangerous rival. 

It is natural, therefore, that Code Authority administration has 
It is all well to say that what benefits 


or their own jobs. 


led to tremendous bickering. 
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an industry benefits all in it—and vice versa. But often that is 
not so; when it is true, few business men recognize it. So you 
have Code Authorities that are swayed too much by personal con- 
siderations instead of by industry considerations. You have Code 
Authorities where those who are on the inside take what few petty 
advantages they can grab off, white those on the outside are nat- 
urally tempted to consign the code to warmer regions. 


Perhaps you will tell me that Code Authority meetings are at- 
tended by NRA officials and that such high-handed doings will 
not te allowed. But I know from observation that many Admin- 
istration members, honest and sincere as they are, are no match 
for men who know the business inside out and who are pretty 
keen business men in addition. 

That is the frankest statement of the difficulties of code 
administration yet come to light. Possibly as an answer 
to it, a feeble answer yet a typical one, is a new adminis- 
trative order of the NRA designed to make sure that only 
the pure and spotless shall be accepted as code authority 
members ; the order provides as grounds for removal from 
office, negligence to duty, violation of codes, and “convic- 
tion of crime involving moral turpitude,” which might 
disqualify some prominent industrialists who have violated 
the anti-trust laws at some time or other. 


“In the Public Interest” 


No ruling that NRA or any other authority has made 
or can make can change a business man’s attitude toward 
his own business; his main mission in life is to make his 
own business a success, and he would not be prominent 
cnough to be a member of a code authority if he were not 
successful in this pursuit. But he can be educated or in- 
spired to have a larger concern than he now has for the 
public interest. 


A specific example of what is meant here occurred at 
the recent convention in Chicago of the mineral aggregate 
industries. The editor was invited to dinner with some 
code authority members to discuss conditions on the Pacific 
Coast. He expressed a doubt as to whether he would be 
entirely welcome in that some things discussed might be 
construed as confidential among the members of the in- 
dustry. Anson S. Blake, a code authority member from 
San Francisco, then made what the editor considered a 
very significant and enlightening statement. He said, in 
effect, “we have no confidential or star chamber meetings. 
We proceed on the theory that we are acting in the public 
interest, and our meetings, our records, and our proceedings 
are always open to public inspection.” 

How many code authorities, national or regional, pro- 
ceed on this basis? Yet this is the very core of the NIRA 
and the codes. It probably is no mere coincidence that the 
code in this region or district is operating remarkably well, 
even the much questioned provisions in this code designed 
to restrict unnecessary new productive facilities. If the 
editor remembers correctly, Mr. Blake said eight appli- 
cations for new plants had been handled by his committee, 
four had been permitted, three denied and the would-be 
producers had acquiesced, one denial was appealed and 
action on the appeal is pending. 


The chief opposition to the codes of the cement and 
of the mineral aggregate industries comes from federal 








covernment, state highway and city officials who see in 
wniform prices only evidence of collusion. If the various 
regional and district code authorities would invite these 
officials to their meetings and give them an inside picture 
of the situation, provided they are honestly acting in the 
public interest, as in the case of California, they would 
fnd that much, and perhaps all, of this opposition would 
vanish, because these officials in most cases are engineers, 
and engineers are very generally open-minded and reason- 
ing men, fully capable of seeing all sides of a problem. 

It is suspected that many code authority meetings are 
more or less star chamber proceedings, and if that is the 
case they are indefensible, under the NIRA and the codes, 
because then they cease to promote business morality, for 
which they were specifically designed. And until business 
men’s attitude toward the public interest comes within a 
moral code, their attitude toward each other certainly will 
be open to suspicion. 


Promote Business Morality Directly! 


That this problem of code enforcement or compliance 
simmers down to a plain problem of business morality was 
brought out clearly and forcefully in a splendid address at 
the mineral aggregates industries’ convention in Chicago 
by E. J. Mehren, president of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. He outlined a definite method of promoting busi- 
ness morality with or without the NRA codes. He ex- 
plained the method as a simple educational process of de- 
veloping self-discipline in industry through the medium 
of teachers, or apostles, or counsellors, as he preferred to 
call them, who would make it their business to spread the 
gospel of decency and morality in business and industrial 
life. 

The kernel of his suggestion is contained in the follow- 
ing quotation: 

I would suggest the appointment in each trade and industry of 


trade practice counsellors. If that plan 
were adopted certain points would seem 
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leave to chance the development of the observance of sound 
trade practices.” Mr. Mehren, like most other philosophers, 
believes in the law of retribution, and that it is only sound 
common sense to avoid such selfishness as will inevitably 
react against us, or that short-sightedness “which looks to 
immediate gain and advantage and ignores future loss and 
punishment.” 

Nearly all discussion of NIRA concerns the interests of 
labor, of the consumer, of business and industry as if these 
interests could be separated and isolated. All who work 
are laborers, in a broad sense, and to date even the Wash- 
ington “brain trusters” have been unable to draw the line 
between consumers and producers, since in a broad sense 
all of us are both. The thing common to all and insep- 
arable from the interests of all of us is the public interest, 
and the public interest is a pretty definite thing. It can be 
clearly defined in any controversy by some broad-gage man, 
and once defined all who will not subscribe to it are defi- 
iitely without the law—the law of wisdom, decency and 
morality. 


There is another reason for the kind of self-discipline 
in industry advocated by Mr. Mehren. It is this: that only 
in some such manner can we recover the virility which 
seems to be fast ebbing from the blood of the American 
people. If we wish to retain what Abraham Lincoln de- 
fined as “a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people,” we can not surrender every responsibility as 
individual citizens to a glorified state which can never be 
anything but a dictator or a group of dictators. That the 
“new dealers” now have some such glorified state in mind 
can no longer be denied when so prominent a one as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace openly advocates “a new 
economk democracy” which would in effect turn the actual 
government over to a supreme council cf four members, 
who would serve from 9 to 15 years. 

The republic established by the 
constitution may never prove very 





pertinent ; 
—That such a counsellor is needed in 


efficient in meeting emergencies, 


each relatively compact geographical dis- 
trict ; 

—that his chief qualification should be 
his own rectitude and the regard in which 
he is held by the industry in his area; 

—that he should have no powers nor 
rights; force has no place in education 
and this effort is of an educational 
nature ; 

—that the work to be done is so im- 
portant that it may well command the 
time of the foremost men of the indus- 
try, no matter how heavy their own re- 
sponsibilities. As a matter of fact, they 
can make more money for their own 
organizations by spending a reasonable 
amount of time on such educational work 
than by spending all of it behind their 


own desks, 

Briefly, as Mr. Mehren aptly puts 
it: “Through the centuries the de- 
velopment of morality was not left 
to chance. Similarly, we can not 








A Decadent RaceP—No, 
Misplaced Eloquence! 


ROM President Roosevelt’s 

message to Congress accom- 
panying transmissal of the Report 
of the Natural Resources Board: 
“We find millions of our citizens 
stranded in villages and on farms 
—stranded there because nature 
cannot support them in the liveli- 
‘hood they had sought to gain 
through her.” 

It is evident, more is the pity, 
that our high-minded President 
was not born in a log cabin, as 
were many of his illustrious pre- 
decessors. If the time has come 
when millions on farms can no 
longer support themselves, God 
help the American people! 

Not so long ago we did not be- 
lieve either Nature or Uncle Sam 
owed us a living, but we did be- 
lieve that any he-man could win 
a living from nature—from the 
soil—were he reduced to that ex- 
tremity. Most of us still do! 











but most of our history has not con- 
sisted of meeting emergencies, and 
if we have any wisdom and self re- 
spect left we should be looking be- 
yond the present one. The consti- 
tution because it was written some 
150 years ago is not out of date, any 
more than the unwritten constitu- 
tion of Great Britain. Our consti- 
tution represents a sound philosophy 
of government, resulting from a 
study of the governments of all 
time, more profound and by men of 
far greater intellectual capacity than 
Mr. Wallace and his co-revolu- 
tionaries. It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea for men of industry to read 
our constitution, encourage their 
employes to do so—maybe post a 
copy at the plant. 
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Only Six Changes in Regional 
Elected Members of Ag¢regates 
Code Authority 


Producers of Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and Slag, to the Number of about 225 Met in 
Chicago, January 28-31, and Decided They Would Like to Keep All the 


LL OFFICERS, members of the ex- 

ecutive council and members of the 
executive committee of the Code Authority 
of the Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and 
Slag Industries were reélected at the an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, January 28. The 
only changes in the personnel of the Code 
Authority, comprising 57 members, are A. B. 
Rawn, Wilson Sand & Supply Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., replacing W. A. Smoot, Smoot 
Sand and Gravel Co., Washington, D. C., 
in Region 4; S. H. Livingston, Southern 
Sand and Gravel Co., Columbus, Miss., re- 
placing H. G.- Boyd, Southern Sand and 
Gravel Co., Selma, Ala., in Region 5; M. D. 
Butler, Butler Construction Co., Grand 
Forks, N. D., replacing S. J. Reader, S. J. 
Reader Co., Minneapolis, Minn., in Region 
11; W. M. Stoner, Western Sand and Gravel 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., replacing Fred Curtis, 
Lyman-Richey Sand & Gravel Co., Omaha, 
Neb., in Region 12; Scott Fones, Interurban 
Chat Co., Pittsburg, Kan., replacing H. G. 
West, West Sand Co., Muskogee, Okla., in 
Region 13; J. C. Buckbee, Consolidated 
Rock Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif., re- 
placing Ford J. Twaits, formerly of the 
same company, in Region 15. During the 
year E. L. Wade, Maryland Slag Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., replaced the late J. J. Hock, 
of the same company in Region 4. 


All of the other members of the Code 
Authority are the same as served in 1934, 
although the status of some was changed 
from election by their regions to election at 
large, and vice versa. In spite of this fact 
the NRA representative on this Code Au- 
thority “threw a monkey wrench into its 
works” on the day of its first meeting in 
Chicago by telling them that the newly 
elected Code Authority did not legally ex- 
ist until its membership was duly approved 
by NRA; and the old Code Authority had 
ceased to exist because the official notice of 
the meeting had not been issued to its mem- 
bership as such, and because it had been 
elected only for one year from November 
10, 1933! The puzzle was finally solved 
after much time and energy lost in debate 
by having the two Code Authorities (old 
and new) meet simultaneously with each 
confirming the acts of the other. The bril- 
liant NRA representative from Washington 
who was responsible for all this and who 
succeeded, by his impertinent and inane re- 


Present Code Possible 


marks, in making himself thoroughly dis- 
liked was named Thomas McQuire. 

Real heartfelt gratitude was expressed 
by all for the work and talents of the 
chairman, Otho M. Graves, and the mem- 
bers of the staff and the committees. It was 
with considerable reluctance that Mr. 
Graves’ company (General Crushed Stone 
Co., Easton, Penn.) was persuaded to con- 
tinue to contribute his time and energies. 

J. R. Boyd, secretary, National Crushed 
Stone Association, who has served the Code 
Authority as assistant treasurer, was highly 
complimented for the work he has done and 
the talent for handling finances that he has 
exhibited. He was elected treasurer of the 
new Code Authority. 


Code Authority Meeting 


Seeing more clearly, doubtless, the pres- 
ent chaotic condition of NRA and the possi- 
bility of adverse Supreme Court decisions, 
Chairman Graves frankly expressed his per- 
sonal opinion that the code should be revised 
and simplified: (1) To make the definitions 
more exact, or specific; (2) eliminate the 
provisions for permissive areas; (3) elimi- 
nate the provision forbidding sales below 
prime plant cost plus 10%; (4) eliminate the 
contractor producer from coverage by the 
code; (5) eliminate such fair trade practice 
provisions as are not enforceable under ex- 
isting laws. These suggestions are all in 
line with what many of those close to NRA 
believe will ultimately develop, but they met 
with many objections from Code Authority 
members. The portable plant competitive 
problem is still about the most difficult one 
to handle, and it has been successfully han- 
dled by means of permissive areas—in sev- 
eral regions to the apparent satisfaction of 
all concerned. Much of the discussion con- 
cerned this problem. 

The work of the Code Authority other 
than routine is crystallized in the following 
resolutions : 


Code Has Helped 


Whereas, the Crushed Stone, Sand and 
Gravel, and Slag Industries, welcomed the 
opportunity afforded by the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act to organize in the pub- 
lic interest for the elimination of unfair and 
destructive competitive trade practices and 
for the purpose of providing increased em- 
ployment at higher wages for employees of 
these industries; and 


Whereas, it is the opinion of the over- 
whelming number of the members of our in- 
dustries that the Code of Fair Competition 
approved by the President on November 10 
1933, has successfully arrested those trade 
practices which had brought out industries to 
the point of complete disruption in many 
parts of the country, and has given our in- 
dustries an opportunity, of which they have 
availed themselves, to unite in a common 
effort to market their various products in 
an orderly manner with due regard for the 
operation of normal economic forces; and 


Whereas, the Code Authority has de- 
veloped and presented to the Administration 
indisputable proof that the Code has been 
directly responsible for an increase in em- 
ployment and for larger payrolls in our in- 
dustries ; now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, by the Code Authority for 
the Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and 
Slag Industries, assembled in annual meet- 
ing at Chicago, Ill., on January 28, 1935, that 
it hereby records its earnest hope that the 
basic principles underlying the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act will not be disturbed 
or modified in the enactment of legislation 
for continuance of the Act beyond its pres- 
ent termination date of June 15, 1935; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, by the Code Authority, that 
it records herewith its conviction that the 
Code of Fair Competition for our industries 
has been directly responsible for the im- 
provement of conditions within our indus- 
tries achieved during 1934; and be it further 


RESOLVED, by the Code Authority that 
in its judgment the ability of our industries 
to maintain present employment at present 
wages is contingent upon the continued op- 
eration of the Code and the opportunities 
afforded thereby for eliminating destructive 
and disorderly marketing of our products; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, by the Code Authority that 
a copy of this resolution shall be forwarded 
to the National Industrial Recovery Board. 


Government Competition 


Whereas, the records of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, con- 
clusively demonstrate that recent years have 
witnessed an alarming trend toward the 
production of crushed stone, and sand and 
gravel by divisions and subdivisions of gov- 
ernment; and 


Whereas, in 1929 only 7.5 per cent of the 
total production of crushed stone and sand 
and gravel was directly attributable to gov- 
ernmental agencies, with the records for 
1933 showing that 38.7 per cent of the total 
sand and gravel production and 16.9 per cent 
of the total crushed stone production was 
produced by governmental agencies; and 











Whereas, such governmental agencies en- 
gaging in our industries have neither the re- 
sponsibility to make a profit nor to meet the 
costs of operation ; and 


= 


Whereas, the total present demands for 
crushed stone and sand and gravel, as well 
as for slag, do not represent more than ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the capacity, be- 
ing mainly if not entirely responsible for 
the costly as well as for the destructive com- 
petition which attended the operation of our 
industries during the period when govern- 
mental production was increasing while the 
total production was declining ; and 


Whereas, our industries have cooperated 
loyalty with the President of the United 
States in furnishing more employment at 
higher wages with consequent substantial 


increases in operating expenses ; and 


Whereas, the record is eloquently silent as 
to any disposition on the part of a number 
of govermmental agencies to apply to their 
own operations the standard of labor pro- 
visions incorporated in our Code; and 


Whercas, such governmental agencies en- 
gaging in the production of our materials 
have continued to expand their plant opera- 
tions notwithstanding the availability of our 
materials from private producers at reason- 
able prices; and 

Whereas, many governmental agencies en- 
gaging in the production of our materials 
have not only fulfilled their own material 
requirements but have also in some cases 
entered the general market in competition 
with privately owned plants, using to some 
extent prison labor in the operation of their 
plants; now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, by the Code Authority for 
the Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and 
Slag Industries, assembled in annual meet- 
ing at Chicago, Ill., on January 28, 1935, 
that it denounces as un-American‘and inde- 
fensible the continued invasion of the crushed 
stone and sand and gravel fields by divisions 
of government; and be it further ; 


RESOLVED, by the Code Authority that 
it hereby appeals to the National Industrial 
Recovery Board for recognition of the in- 
tolerable conditions under which our indus- 
tries are now forced to operate because of 
competition encountered from governmental 
plants operated without regard to profit or 
expenses or taxes and without the obligation 
to assume the increased labor cost imposed on 
privately owned plants by Code 109; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, by the Code Authority that 
a copy of this resolution shall be sent to the 
President of the United States, respectfully 
seeking his codperation in relieving our in- 
dustries from the necessity of competing 
with plants owned and operated by divisions 


and subdivisions of government; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, that the Chairman and the 
Executive Staff of the Code Authority shall 
continue the effective work already per- 
formed in developing complete information 
respecting the extent to which governmental 
agencies have engaged in the crushed stone 
and sand and gravel industries, and in pre- 
senting such data to those whose positions 
Rive them the opportunity to aid our indus- 
tries in this attack upon a source of com- 
petition which is not justified by social or 
moral or economic standards. 


Gas Tax Diversion 


Whereas, for more than fifteen years high- 
Way improvement in this country has had the 
benefit of a taxation program based upon 
automobile registration and gasoline con- 
sump‘ion, which has been an important fac- 
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The Code Authority for the Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, 


and Slag Industries 
Officers 


Chairman: Otho M. Graves, Drake Building, Easton, Penn. 


Vice-Chairmen: 


H. V. Owens, 404 Court Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Russell Rarey, 450 Columbian Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
C. L. McKenzie, Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Executive Secretary: V. P. Ahearn, 453 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer: J. R. Boyd, 449 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Recording Secretary: H. J. Love, 644 Earle Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


W. F. Wise, 1611 Santa Fe 


Thomas McCroskey, % American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. . 
W. M. Andrews, Union Limestone Co., Neew Castle, Penn......... 
Wilson P. Foss, Jr., 230 Park Avenue., New York, N. Y.......... 
E. J. Krause, Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo................ 


Twelve Members at Large 


Industry Region 
Bigs Pathe Tete. oc ok occ daivuasen Stone yj 
Stone 6 
Stone 3 
Stone Z 
Stone 13 


Eric Ryberg, P.O. Box 1214, 1605 Beck St., Salt Lake City, Utah.. Sandand Gravel 14 
J. L. Shiely, 210 Builders Exchange, St. Paul, Minn............... Sand and Gravel 11 
W. H. Klein, 1010 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn................ Sand and Gravel 6 
J. Rutledge Hill, Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex................... Sandand Gravel 7 
Geo. W. Renwick, Fisher Bldg, Chicago; HL . 2.2... 26... c ce cees SandandGravel 9 
Earl L. Flad, % Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.............. Slag 8 
Geo. A. Mattison, Jr., Southern Railway Bldg., Birmingham, Ala... Slag 5 


| 


Association Members 


National Crushed Stone Association: 
Russell Rarey, 450 Columbian Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
J. R. Boyd, 449 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Sand and Gravel Association : 
H. V. Owens, 404 Court Street, Utica, N. Y. 
V. P. Ahearn, 453 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


National Slag Association: 


C. L. McKenzie, Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


H. J. Love, 664 Earle 


Region 1—Crushed Stone: 


Sand and Gravel : 


Region 2—Crushed Stone: 


Sand and Gravel: 


Slag: 


Region 3—Crushed Stone: 


Sand and Gravel: 


Slag: 


Region 4—Crushed Stone: 


Sand and Gravel: 


Slag: 


Region 5—Crushed Stone: 


Sand and Gravel: 


Slag: 


Region 6—Crushed Stone: 


Sand and Gravel: 


Slag: 


Region 7—-Crushed Stone: 


Sand and Gravel: 
Region 8—Crushed Stone: 
Sand and Gravel: 
Slag: 
Region 9—Crushed Stone: 


Sand and Gravel : 


Slag: 
Region 10—Crushed Stone: 


Sand and Gravel : 


Slag: 
Region 11—Crushed Stone: 


Sand and Gravel 


Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Elected Members by Regions 

A. L. Worthen, Connecticut Quarries Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Paul P. Bird, Boston Sand and Gravel Co., Boston, Mass. 
Otho M. Graves, General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Pa. 
Anderson Dana, Seaboard Sand and Gravel Corp., New York, 
N.Y; 

Harris N. Snyder, Buffalo Slag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. W. Worthington, Pittsburgh Limestone Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa: 

Alexander Foster, Jr., Warner Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

George J. Frye, Duquesne Slag Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. J. Box‘ey, Blue Ridge Stone Co., Roanoke, Va. 

A. B. Rawn, Wilson Sand and Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
E. L. Wade, Maryland Slag Co., Baltimore, Md. 

T. I. Weston, Weston & Brooker Co., Columbia, S. C. 

S. H. Livingston, Southern Sand and Gravel Co., Columbus, 
Miss. 

C. E. Ireland, Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

H. E. Rodes, Franklin Limestone Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

H. P. Caldwell, Ohio River Sand Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Fred Hubbard, Standard Slag Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

R. S. Wilson, Big Rock Stone and Material Co., Little Rock, 
Ark, 

Robt. J. Potts, Potts-Moore Gravel Co., Waco, Texas. 

H. M. Sharp, France Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

F. D. Coppock, American Aggregate Corp., Greenville, Ohio. 
W. E. Bliss, Standard Slag Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

W. R. Sanborn, Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, Il. 

E. Guy Sutton, Neal Gravel Co., Mattoon, III. 

L. E. McDermut, Illinois Slag and Ballast Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. Blair, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. N. Battjes, Grand Rapids Gravel Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
K. A. Dietrich, Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich. 

C. A. Wagner, C. A. Wagner Construction Co., Sioux Falls, 
& 

: M. D. Butler, Butler Construction Co., Inc., Grand Forks, N. D, 
(Continued on succeeding page) 
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Code Authority for Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel; and Slag 


Industries 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Region 12—Crushed Stone: 


R. C. Fletcher, Iowa Limestone Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Sand and Gravel: W. M. Stoner, Western Sand and Gravel Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Region 13—Crushed Stone: 


John Prince, Stewart Sand and Material Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sand and Gravel: Scott. Fones, Interurban Chat Co., Pittsburg, Kan. 


Region 14—Crushed Stone: M. W. 
Springs, Wyo. 
Sand and Gravel: F. 
Denver, Colo. 
Slag: 
Region 15—Crushed Stone: 


Woodward, 


Woodward Construction Co., Rock 


P. Spratlen, Jr., J. W. Brannan Sand and Gravel Co., 


Arthur L. Allen, Arthur and Allen, Pueblo, Colo, 
Anson S. Blake, Blake Brothers Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sand and Gravel: J. C. Buckbee, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 

Region 16—Crushed Stone: 
Sand and Gravel: 
Wash, 


Porter W. Yett, City Motor Trucking Co., Portland, Ore. 
Geo. W. Gauntlett, Pioneer Sand and Gravel Co., Seattle, 


Executive Committee of the 
Code Authority 

Chairman: Otho M. Graves, Drake Bldg., Easton, Penn. 
H. V. Owens, 404 Court Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Russell Rarey, 450 Columbian Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
C. L. McKeenzie, Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
W. E. Bliss, City Bank Bldg., Youngstown, O. 
H. P. Caldwell, 129 River Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Alexander Foster Jr., 1616 Walnut Sttreet, Philadelphia, Penn. 
L. E. McDermut, 2817 E. 99th St., Chicago, III. 
C. E. Ireland, 2019 Sixth Ave., No., Birmingham, Ala. 
E. J. Krause, Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Robt. J. Potts, 1410 Amicable Bldg., Waco, Texas. 
John Prince, City Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
H. N. Snyder, Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. Guy Sutton, Mattoon, III. 


A. L. Worthen, 67 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Executive Secretary: V. P. Ahearn, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Executive Council of the 
Code Authority 

Chairman: Otho M. Graves, Drake Bldg., Easton, Penn. 
H. V. Owens, 404 Court Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Russell Rarey, 450 Columbian Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
C. L. McKenzie, Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Peenn. 
Alexander Foster, 1616 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
H. N. Snyder, Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary: V. P. Ahearn, 453 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


sible a wider extension of the highway net- 
work and a continuous improvement of ex- 
isting roads in the interest of economy and 
safety without undue burden upon real prop- 
erty and the general taxpayer, and 

Whereas, during the last few years these 
highway revenues have been increasingly di- 
verted to other than highway use, thereby 
imposing upon highway users an inequitable 
burden of taxation for general uses; now 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, by the Code Authority for 
the Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and 
Slag Industries, assembled in annual meeting 
at Chicago, IIl., on January 28, 1935, that we 
reafhrm our conviction that the best inter- 
ests of the nation as a whole will be served 
by a discontinuance of such diversion of 
highway revenue and a return to the sound 
practice of taxing highway users only to 
meet the reasonable needs of highway im- 
provement and of restricting the expenditure 
of such revenues to meet the cost of high- 
way improvement and maintenance. 


Proposed Public Works Plan 


Whereas, the Congress has now under 
consideration the recommendation of the 
President that the sum of approximately 


four billion doliars be appropriated to finance 
a nation-wide program of public works, in 
order thereby to provide work for some three 
and one-half million unemployed, pending 
their re-employment by private industry and 
business; and 

Whereas, we approve heartily the- prin- 
ciple that direct federal relief should give 
way to such useful and productive employ- 
ment; and 

Whereas, the experience of the last few 
years has demonstrated the high efficiency 
of highway construction as a means of pro- 
viding such employment speedily over a 
nation-wide front; and 

Whereas, the need for additional highway 
improvement of every type is evident in al- 
most every community; now therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Code Authority for the 
Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and Slag 
Industries, assembled in annual meeting at 
Chicago, Ill., on January 28, 1935, that we 
recommend to the Congress and the President 
that a substantial part of this public works 
appropriation be definitely and specifically 
allocated for the improvement of highways, 
roads and arterial streets and for the elimina- 
tion or reduction of grade crossing hazards 
on existing highways, in order to provide 
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more mileage of better highways, reduce 
the cost of motor transportation to the high- 
tor in providing the funds required for build- 
ing and maintaining improved highways, and 

Whereas, these revenues thus derived di- 
rectly from highway users have made pos- 
way user and reduce the toll of accidental 
deaths and injuries now suffered in connec- 
tion with highway transportation.” 


More Highway Work 

Whereas, during the period of highway de- 
velopment in_this country we have buiit up 
through the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
and the various State Highway Departments, 
a highly efficient corps of administrative off- 
cials, engineers and highway experts; and 

Whereas, these organizations are matured, 
experienced and competent and represent a 
large investment of the public funds over a 
long period of time; now therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Code Authority for the 
Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and Slag 
Industries assembled in annual meeting at 
Chicago, Ill., on January 28, 1935, that we 
recommend that the planning of highway 
projects and the disbursement of all such 
tunds allocated from the public works ap- 
propriation for highway improvement should 
be handled by the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the State Highway Departments, to make 
sure that they will be wisely allocated and 
efficiently expended in accordance with a 
consistent and established program for high- 
way progress in each state. 


Use Contractors 

Whereas, the prosecution of the highway 
construction programs over a long period 
of years has resulted in the creation of 
highly competent contracting firms having 
that special skill and efficiency that can be 
realized only through the close and continu- 
ous codperation of individuals; and 

Whereas, such competence cannot possibly 
be found in an improvised organization 
thrown together by a governmental agency 
under the pressure of an emergency; and 

Whereas, a solid foundation for sustained 
recovery can be realized only through gen- 
eral confidence in the efficiency with which 
the vast funds appropriated for the emer- 
gency construction program are expended; 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Code Authority for the 
Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel and Slag 
Industries assembled in annual meeting at 
Chicago, II1l., on January 28, 1935, that in our 
judgment the best interests of the nation and 
of the administration, as well as those of 
the organized construction industries, will be 
served by handling the expenditure of high- 
way funds through the established and recog- 
nized contract system. 


Code Rules and Regulations Changes 
Proposed 

A number of changes in the wording of 
the rules and regulations governing the pro- 
ceedings of the Code Authority were passed 
upon, which presumably will have to be ap- 
proved by the National Industrial Recovery 
Board, although they are more editorial than 
otherwise. The membership of the execu- 
tive council was increased to seven, which 
in itself is a compliment to Chairman Graves, 
who is now looked upon as an impartial mem- 
ber. The original six members (including 
the chairman) were supposed to represent 
the three industries equally, although by 
universal acknowledgment none has ever 
shown any bias in his code authority work. 
To save expense, a new provision to provide 
for letter ballots was added. 
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Aggregate Code Working Best Where 
Most Decentralized 


Discussion at Chicago Meeting of Producers of Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and Slag 
Brought Out Evidence That Code Can Be Useful in Promoting Both Public 


N ALL-DAY DISCUSSION of the 

code for crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, and slag industries, morning, after- 
noon and night, developed much the same 
information contained in Annual Review 
Issue of Rock Propucts, January 15. While 
the milis of NRA at Washington grind 
exasperatingly slowly, live wires in various 
districts throughout the country have used 
their code organizations to foster real co- 
operation and self-government, and in some 
instances have little or no fault to find with 
it. Already 83 of the 93 districts under the 
code have adopted open-price plans. 

Most of the discussion took the form of 
questions from the floor and answers from 
the chair. 

Bruce Campbell, Harry T. Campbell Co., 
Towson, Md., advocated more decentraliza- 
tion, even to the extent of cutting out the 
national code authority as now constituted, 
replacing it with a committee, as he de- 
scribed it, “to look after the government in— 
stead of having the government looking 
after us’—logical, but hardly feasible! 

Chairman Graves, replying to Mr. Camp- 
bell, admitted that perhaps the Code Author- 
ity had too large a membership, but reminded 
the audience that it represents three com- 
petitive industries and great pains had been 
taken to see that all were equitably repre- 
sented both as to interests and geographically. 
He reminded Mr. Campbell that it was the 
national code authority that put the Balti- 
more district organization on its feet; but 
he did favor a great degree of decentraliza- 
tion. Mr. Graves defended the budget, 
which Mr. Campbell had criticized, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the government 
would compel the collection of delinquent 
dues. Mr. Graves said the voluntary finan- 
cial sipport of the Code Authority had been 
remarsable—90% of the industry—and that 
if the national associations of the industries 
had «ver had equal financial support they 
would have accomplished as much. ; 

J. Kutledge Hill, Gifford-Hill Co., Dallas, 
Tex., suggested more might be done to sell 


the code to contractors, the newspapers and 
the public. Every member, he thought, 
shoul do his part to make the code better 
und rstood., 


Russell Rarey, Marble Cliff Quarries Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, said his region (8) had 
accomplished much in local self-government. 
Their state survey had developed informa- 
tion which led to many small producers 


Paying taxes and compensation insurance 
for the first time. 


Interest and Industry Welfare 


Anson S. Blake, Blake Bros. Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., told of the success of the 
district committee there in handling all kinds 
of controversies arising under the code. He 
said it was largely a matter of, education 
and arbitration. 

Frank P. Spratlen, Jr., J. W. Brannan 
Sand & Gravel Co., Denver, Colo., brought 
up the advisability of incorporating the dis- 
trict committee organizations to avoid pos- 
sible personal liability for official acts. 
Chairman Graves said he had sought legal 
advice on the subject of incorporating the 
Code Authority, but nothing had been done. 
He said there was an NRA ruling exempt- 
ing members of code authorities from per- 
sonal liability for official acts. Harry 
Brandon, C. C. Beam, Inc., Melvin, Ohio, 
said the Ohio committees had been advised 
by attorneys not to incorporate for the rea- 
son that the code makes no provision for 
such corporations. 

The question was raised by a Pennsylvania 
producer as to the status of a bidder. on 
state highway work who had not paid his 
code assessment. Executive Secretary Ahearn 
answered by stating that if federal govern- 
ment money was used on the job the bidder 
could be disqualified, as nonpayment of dues 
is a code violation: approximately 46 con- 
tracts with producers have been canceled for 
code violations. 

Chairman Graves emphasized the extent 
to which the industries have actually become 
self-governing by stating that 268 complaints 
had been handled by the trade practice com- 
mittee of the Code Authority and only 5 of 
these had been appealed from its decision to 
the NRA. 


Philosophy of NIRA 


Harold Williams, Boston attorney, hon- 
orary member of the board of directors of 
the National Crushed Stone Association, 
made a luncheon talk on what might be 
termed the philosophy of the New Deal 
legislation, from a sympathetic point of view. 
The theme was that law follows current 
practice and does not precede. The NIRA 
and the codes are merely attempts to put into 
law what have become standards of business 
practice by the great majority of business 
men. 


Open Price Policy 


Chairman Russell Rarey said that he knew 
that the operation of the open price policy 
was not satisfactory in all districts and that 
the opinions of individuals governed by this 
policy would be welcomed. W. W. Gibson, 


secretary of the St. Paul-Minneapolis 
region and district, reported that the pro- 
ducers in his region are satisfied except for 
Executive Order 6767 permitting a 15% cut 
on government work. He said that these 
men believed that this order nullified the 
open price policy and would like to see the 
order canceled. Executive Secretary Ahearn 
said that Executive Order 6767 does hurt 
the open price policy; and, being a possible 
weak element in the code, probably will be 
nullified since there is a receptive attitude 
toward such action. 

An Iowa producer, having a contract for 
supplying 100,000 tons of aggregate for use 
in Regions 9 and 12, asked if he would be 
in violation of the code if he filed a price 
in one of these regions only. The answer 
from the chair was that the point of con- 
sumption determines the price, and that if 
one-third of the tonnage is to be consumed 
in Region 9 and two-thirds is to be consumed 
in Region 12, it would be necessary to file 
prices in these respective regions on the 
quantity to be consumed in each. 

The question raised by a producer, “If a 
producer meets a price properly filed and 
later the producer filing the first price with- 
draws, is the price filed by the first pro- 
ducer still in effect?” was answered in the 
affirmative by Chairman Rarey. The ques- 
tion raised by an Ohio producer, “If a pro- 
ducer has no prior filing of prices on No. 6 
gravel, but has filed prices on No. 3 and 
No. 4 gravel, can he bid on No. 6 gravel?” 
was answered in the negative by the chair 
because “a prior filing of intention five days 
in advance is needed.” 

The chair, in reply to other questions, 
stated that withdrawal takes place imme- 
diately, and that a filed price is not an offer 
to sell. In reply to a California producer’s 
question as to whether the district commit- 
tee can fix its own rules in regard to time 
lag, Executive Secretary Ahearn said that 
he believed the district committee could set 
these rules, inasmuch as local conditions 
govern the applicability of time lag rulings. 
In answer to another question asked by a 
West Virginia producer, Mr. Ahearn said 
that a price improperly filed, because the 
product will not pass specifications, would 
immediately be thrown out. 


Cost Accounting, Budget and Finance 


J. R. Boyd, treasurer of the code authority, 
occupied the chair during the discussion on 
cost accounting, budget and finance. Mr. 
Boyd said that the cost accounting commit- 
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tee, which had been appointed, had selected 
the firm of Ernst and Ernst to draw up the 
system. When asked if the cost for this 
service to be rendered by Ernst and Ernst 
was not too high, Mr. Boyd said that, no 
doubt, cheaper auditors could be secured but 
that the auditors should be one of the best 
firms for this work, and all bills for their 
services are to be examined and checked 
over by the regional committees before pay- 
ment is made. 

On passing the subject of assessments, Mr. 
Boyd expressed his belief that future as- 
sessments will be lower. He said that 70% 
of the assessments made were paid up and 
that it appeared as if the reserve set up for 
delinquencies could be cut down. He also 
said that executive order 109-53, which ex- 
empts producers who are mainly engaged in 
other business but handle some aggregates, 
will probably be withdrawn. 

A resolution proposed by a Maryland pro- 
ducer to have all the names of producers 
90 days in arrears in payments listed and 
made public was discussed and subsequently 
voted down. Likewise, a proposed amend- 
ment to list all exempted producers was 
voted down after discussion. At the close 
of this session, the discussion became very 
heated, and it became necessary to strike 
some statements out of the record. 


Restriction of New Productive 
Facilities—Labor 
The evening session presided over by 
Harold V. Owens, Eastern Rock Products, 
Inc., Utica, N. Y., brought out a discussion 
very similar ‘to that developed by Rock 
Propucts annual questionnaire, a summary 
of which was published in the January 15 
special issue. The industry is apparently 
about evenly divided as to whether the pro- 
visions of the code setting up permissive 
areas is worth retaining or not. Producers 
in the Far West feel that the matter .is more 
vital to them than in the East. 


Harry Brandon, C. C. Beam, Inc., Melvin, 
Ohio, chairman of the Ohio state committee, 
brought out that the money invested in a 
survey of productive facilities was well spent 
because of the information developed. This 
was found useful in a variety of ways. 

As to hours of labor and rates of wages, 
most of the discussion dealt with the need 
for more liberal interpretation of the 40-hour 
week to provide for long seasonal lay-offs. 
A motion to ask the Code Authority to make 
a stand for a 48-hour week was lost by an 
almost evenly divided vote, after some prom- 
inent members of the Code Authority spoke 
against it. They thought the industry would 
be lucky to retain the 40-hour week. How- 
ever, since then, the President has approved 
2 renewal of the automobile industry’s code 
which contains a 48-hour week, over the 
protests of A. F. of L., which looks as if 
enough influence can get a 48-hour week in 
codes. 


Codes—Morality—Public Works 
Highway Promotion 
The final joint sessions of the three in- 


Rock Products 


dustries on January 31 were to have con- 
sisted of three addresses: “Status of Code 
Enforcement,” by Wm. H. Davis, former 
director of compliance, NRA, and now 
special adviser to NIRB on enforcement; 
“One Way to Industrial Stability,” by Ed- 
ward J. Mehren, president of the Portland 
Cement Association; and “The Public Works 
Program,” by Col. John P. Hogan. Col. 
Hogan failed to show up, so the convention 
was left in the dark on public works, but if 
the current newspapers are a reliable guide 
no one will be able to discuss the subject 
intelligently until the U. S. Senate gets 
through with the President’s new bill. 

John Prince, Stewart Sand and Material 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was presiding officer 
for its final joint session of the three na- 
tional associations. 

Mr. Davis opened his talk with the state- 
ment that there could be very little enforce- 
ment of the code as it now is, because the 
NRA has very little foundation with which 
to enforce it. He said that the duties of 
enforcement are first vested in the U. S. 
district attorneys and in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He said the power of 
the Federal Trade Commission to help en- 
forcement was tremendous, and he _ per- 
sonally favored more use of it by industry. 
He thought it was the quickest way to. bring 
controversial points before the courts. The 
difficulty was that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was, too much of an inquisitorial 
body, and had concerned itself too much 
with an anti-industry attitude. 

Mr. Davis told the producers, in reply to 
questions, that NRA had made the services 
of specially qualified attorneys available to 
the code authorities, and that one of these 
men was stationed in each of the ten dis- 
tricts set up for this purpose to work with 
the U. S. district attorneys. He classified 
infractions as being either those known to 
be evil practices or those not known def- 
initely as being such, which cases must be 
handled by judicial precedent. He concluded 
his address with the statement that he 
wanted to see the Federal Government get 
judicial action on unfair trade practices. 

He made the point that the NIRA was in 
fact a relaxation of the anti-trust laws; that 
industry needed the right to compel a 
minority to agree; that is where enforce- 
ment comes in; but when enforcement was 
attempted there was no basis on which to 
proceed; much has been done to bring con- 
troversial points before the courts, but until 
these points are settled there can be no real 
law enforcement. 


Business Morality 


The next speaker, Edward J. Mehren, 
gave the viewpoint of an experienced busi- 
ness man toward the recovery program in a 
very interesting paper: “There has been a 
serious breakdown of trade practices, and 
the reason for this breakdown can be traced 
back to the profitless prosperity of 1925- 
1929. In times of depression, if some in- 
dustries violate trade practice laws it becomes 
necessary for others to do likewise in an 
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effort to survive. Price wars, which resulted 
from such a condition in this depression, 
have caused losses of millions of dollars 
which might have been saved but for the 
selfishness of the industries. He said he be- 
lieved that we are yet on the edge of a 
precipice, and two things are needed to keep 
us from going over—one of which is the 
establishment of regard for the other fellow, 
and the other is the establishment of some 
form of self-discipline to make this regard 
effective. Self-discipline, which is so badly 
needed, has increased in the past thirty or 
forty years, but it has broken down com- 
pletely just when we needed it most. The 
expectations of the codes were not reached, 
and as long as NRA is viewed as an instru- 
ment of enforcement, as it now is, it will 
not be of much use, Mr. Mehren thought, 

Mr. Mehren concluded: “If self-discipline 
in industry breaks down, if the present codes 
fail, as I think they will, if there is no 
self-imposed discipline and the resulting 
vigorous industrial opinion supporting them, 
then I see no alternative but periodical, re- 
current wars. I am no pacifist. I believe 
that there is such a thing as a justifiable war 
either between nations or in an industry, de- 
spite the fact that in both cases innocent 
bystanders are injured. Further, it is part 
of my philosophy that principles violated 
bring, over a period of time, their own 
punishment, their own punitive discipline. 
The present depression is the discipline for 
the violation of principles that caused the 
Great War. 

“We have then three possible disciplines : 
that of self-discipline, which is preventive in 
character ; that of the codes, or some similar 
agency, which is corrective; that of indus- 
trial warfare, which is punitive. One or 
more of them will be applied, that is certain. 
But only the first can surely lead to indus- 
trial stability and industrial peace. 

“I do not believe that in industry wars are 
inevitable, but their prevention, and even the 
attainment of a relatively stable condition 
takes unending patience and the expenditure 
of much time by self-sacrificing men. It is 
not easy to bring all to a common, sound 
view, even though that view be one of en- 
lightened selfishness. Greater stability can 
be achieved if there be the will to have it, 
if it be backed by the ability to discipline 
if self-discipline fails, and if some men will 
make the sacrifice to be apostles of stability. 
The job is very worth while. I hope that 
the apostles will not be wanting.” 


Promote Highway Building 

The session closed with the showing oi 4 
moving picture with lecture accompaniment, 
prepared by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., under the supervision of Col. Willard 
T. Chevalier, designed as propaganda in 
favor of highway construction as a recovery 
measure. It stresses the injustice of gS 


tax diversion and shows how adequate high- 
ways enter every phase.of modern life. The 
moving picture film and record is understood 
to be available for showing to civic groups, 
women’s clubs, etc., by interested parties. 











REGISTRATION—PRODUCERS 


Acme Limestone Co., Alderson, W. Va.; A. 

W. McThenia, J. A. Rigg. f 
Albany Gravel Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y.; 
Charles W. Maxwell. 


regates Corp., Greenville, O.; 
American eek, ©. Gray, M. G. Kerr, Frank 
M. Welch. 
Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 

American Thomas McCroskey. 


> Immell, 
sateen Lime & Stone Co., Bellefonte, 
Penn.; Paul W. Hartsock. k 
American Sand & Gravel Co., Saginaw, 
Mich.; F. N. Anderson. Ma 
Anderson— Mas Co., Vincennes, Ind.; 
Theobalc 
ee Quarries, Anna, Ill.; O. O. Karraker. 


Arrow Sand & Gravel Co. ., Columbus, Chio; 


Stephe: Stepanian. 
Arthur «& Allen, Pueblo, Colo.; Arthur L. 
Allen 

Atlanta Sand & Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. W. Herman, Jr. 

Baker (J. E.) Co., York, Penn.; WE 
Staufte: 


Bartholow (W. E.) & Son Construction Co., 


Huron, 8. D.; W. E. Bartholow. 

Beam (C. C.), Inc., Melvin, Ohio; H. H. 
Brandon. 

Bellevue Sand & Gravel Co., Bellevue, Ia.; 
A. C. Schneider. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Penn.; 
M. L. Jacobs, George W. Weiss. 
Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Cc. E. Ireland. 

Birnie Co., Inc., North Wilbraham, Mass.; 
: of Birnie. 


Bituminous Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; 


c. E. Buchman. 


Blackwater Stone Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
L. R. Peairs. 

Blake Bros. Co., San Francisco, Calif.; An- 
son S. Blake. 


Blanton Stone Co., Frankfort, Ky.; James R. 
Thompson. 

Blue Ridge Stone Corp., Roanoke, Va.; L. J. 
Boxley. 

Boom, Henry Vanden, Green Bay, Wis. 

Boston Sand & Gravel Co., Boston, Mass.: 
P, F. Ayer, Paul P. Bird. 

Brannan (J. W.) Sand & Gravel Co., Denver, 


Colo.; Frank P. Spratlen, Jr. : 
Brewer & Brewer Sons, Inc., Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Charles F. Alley; W. O. Brewer. 


Breen (Wm. J.) Gravel Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Wm. J. Breen. 

Britton Stone & Supply Corp., 
N. Y.; A. BE. McCoy. 

= Crushed Stone Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 


Rochester, 


. J. Hooker, James Savage. ° 

Bufalo Gravel Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; R. W. 
Eberly, Frank X. Ernst. 

Buffalo Slag Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Paul J. 
Kremer, H. N. Snyder, Wm. Tarbell. 

Builders Material Co., Cedar Rapids, la.; 


S. P. Moore. 

Butler Construction Co., Inc., Grand Forks, 
D.; F. J. Butler, M. D. Butler, W. S. 

Butler. 


Callanan -_ Improvement Co., South Beth- 


lehem, - . Babcock, Harry E. 
Battin, ‘Rinna Kinnear. 

Campbell " haeee T.) Co., Towson, Md.; 
Bruce Campbell. 


Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Hamilton, Ont.; 
W. H. Lindsay. 


Cyron Limestone Co., Youngstown, Ohio; 
F. Earnshaw, Joseph H. Jackson. 
Raekeats Steel Co. (Slag), Pittsburgh, Penn.; 
Erle L. Flad. 


— Bluff Quarry, Princeton, Ky.; W. C. 
Sparks. 


Central Sand and Gravel Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; L. T. McCourt. 
Chicago Gravel Co., Chicago, Ill; G. W. 


Renwick, John Sankey. 
City Motor Trucking Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Porter W. Yett. 
Columbia Alkali Corp., Barberton, Ohio; 
Howard N. Biggs. R. W. Miller. 
Columbia Contract Co., Portland, Ore.; John 
eese, 
Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo.; E. J. 
use, 
Concrete Materials agg rh pa eats 
H. D. Bellamy, T. E. 


Concrete Materials Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
\. Wagner. 
Oo. J. 


a ey (H. D.) & Co., Mendota, IIL; 
Connecticut Quarries Co., New Haven, Conn.; 


Iowa; 


Ellingen. 
A. L. Worthen. 
mannely (N. D.), Chicago, Ill.; N. D. Con- 


Consolidated Rock Products Co., Los Angeles, 


J. C. Buckbee. 
Consumers Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. A. Clark, 
J O’ Laughlin. 
Cooie ‘" Gravel . Chillicothe, Mo.; C. G. 


Oley, R. EB. ng. 
coon River Pn Co, Des Moines, Ia.; C. V. 


~ (C. 0.) Gravel & Sand Co., West 
Carroliton, Ohio; C. O. Dafier. 

Davison (J. K.) & Bros., Pittsburgh, Penn.; 
Rh. 8S. Davison, H. H. Stewart. 
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Des Moines Sand & Fuel Co., Des Moines, 
Ia.; M. Gray 

Dixie Sand & Gravel Corp., Petersburg, Va.; 
David Alexander. 


Dixie Sand & Gravel Corp., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; W. Jess Brown, W. H. Klein. 

Dolese Bros. Co., Chicago, lll.; Henry Dolese, 
John Dolese. 

Dolomite Products Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Harry N. Clark. 

Duquesne Slag Products Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; George J. Frye, C. L. McKenzie, 
A. N. Spice. 

Dyer, John T., Quarry Co., Norristown, 
Penn.; J. A. Conway, H. W. Craig, Earl G 
Souders. 

Eastern Rock Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y.; 
Latham B. Gray, R. M. Kelly, Blaine Ww. 


Omyan, H. V. Owens, G. D. Powers, J. i. 
Wagoner. 

East St. Louis Stone Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill.; H. A. Gray, Edw. E. Harper, M. E. 
McLean, Ralph E. McLean. 

East Texas Gravel Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Parks. 

Eau Claire Sand & Gravel Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.; A. O. Ayres. 

Elkhart-Moraine Sand & Gravel Co., Elkhart 
Lake, Wis.; A. A. Laun. 

Elmhurst-Chicago Stone Co., Elmhurst, II; 
M. Bales, G. F. Hammerschmidt, M. Ham— 
merschmidt, C. J. Hartley. 

Erie Stone Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; E. H. 
France, A. B. Johnson, C. W. Ward. 

Estill Spring Sand & Gravel Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; W. L. Hailey. 

Fanwood Crushed Stone Co., Westfield, N. J.; 
W. H. Weldon. 

Federal Crushed Stone Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Hugh M. McNabb, H. E. Rainer. 

Flint Crushed Gravel Co., Des Moines, 
R. C. Fletcher. 

Flint Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., New Orleans, 

a:: ©. oO Harris. 
Florida Gravel Co., Chattahoochee, Fla.; 
F. Mullen. 

France Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio; F. H. Brei- 
denbach, Ed F. Healey, H. M. Sharp. 

Franklin Limestone Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
A. B. Rodes, H. E. Rodes. 

General Concrete Products, Warren, Penn.; 
F. J. Haggerty. 

General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Penn.; 
H. B. Allen, Guy W. Faylor, O. M. Graves, 
D. C. Hickey, Frank S. Jones, T. A. Lana— 
gan, F. F. McLaughlin, F. C. Owens, John 
Rice, John Rice, Jr., George E. Schaefer, 


Howard 


Ta.; 


A. G. Seitz, Harold Williams. 

General Material Co., St. Louis, Mo.; H. F. 
Thomson. 

Gibson, W. W., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Rutledge Hill. 

Golding Sons Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. G. 
Hanson. 

Graham bBros., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Paul C. Graham. 

Grand Rapids Gravel Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Henry N. Battjes, G. J. Rocks. 


Gravel Products Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; E. M. 
Corp., Detroit, 


Hammond. 

Great Lakes Steel Mich. ; 
K. A. Dietrich, W. W. Lavers. 

Hahn Bros. Sand & Gravel Co., Muscatine, 
a.; Walter R. Hahn. 

Hargrave Construction Co., 


Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; F. M. Hargrave. 


Hawkeye Material Co., Iowa City, Ia.; Geo. 
P. Thomas. 
Hawkeye Sand & Gravel Co., Des Moines, 


Ia.; John Keefner. 

Hedrick (B. V.) Gravel & Sand Co., Lilesville, 
N. C.; B. V. Hedrick. 

Hedberg-Freidheim & Co., St. Louis Park, 
Minn.; Charles M. Freidheim. 

Herkimer Quarries, Inc., New Port, W. Va.; 
C. A. Powers. 


Hersey Gravel Co., Hersey, Mich.; W. H. 
Allswede. 

Highway Materials Co., Worth, Ill.; George 
H. Hertong. 

Hopkinsville Stone Co., Hopkinsville, Ky.; 


A. M. Andres. 


Hy-Rock Products Co., Evansville, Ind.; 
R. W. Meisinger. 

Illinois Slag & Ballast Co., Chicago, IIL; 
L. BE. MeDermut. 

Indiana Gravel Co., Indianapolis. Ind.; F. J. 
Billiter, Jesse A. Shearer. 

Inland Lime and Stone Co., Manistique, 


Mich.; A. J. Cayia. 
Interstate Amiesite Co.. 


Wilmington, Del.; 
George H. Bunker, 


I. H. Boggs. 


Interurban Chat Co., Pittsburg, Kan.; S. A. 
Fones. 

Jackson & Squire, Sandborn, Ind.; R. L. 
Squire. 


Jahncke Service, Inc., New Orleans, La.; 
Herbert Jahncke, Paul F. Jahncke, Paul F. 
Gravel 


Jahneke, Jr. 
Janesville Sand & Co., 
Wis.; Frank E. Lane. 
Jointa Lime Co., Glens Palls, N: Y¥.; Hi J. 


Russell. 
Karch, John W.. Stone Co., Celina, Ohio; 


Janesville, 


Ben "H. Cartwright, George E. Karch. 
Island Lime & Transport Co., 
» Ohio; F. W. 


Kelle 
lan 


Cleve- 
Ohlemacher. 
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Keystone Sand & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; W. A. Bliss. 

Kickapoo Sand & Gravel Co., Peru, Ind.; 
Wayne F. Nattkemper. 

Koepke Bros., Inc., Appleton, Wis.; L. H. 
Koepke. 

Larson, Elmer, Rochelle, III. 

Laura Gravel & Stone Co., Phillippsburg, 


Ohio; Roger D. Baker. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
Penn.; H. B. Emerson, S. Y. Patterson. 

Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, Ill.; G. A. 
Brown, John Edgeworth, Myron Edge- 
worth, W. R. Sanborn. 

Le Roy Lime & Crushed Stone Corp., Le Roy, 
N. Y.; Geo. A. Birney, H. E. Coleman, 
W. R. Heimlick. 

Lincoln Sand & Gravel Co., Lincoln, IIL; 

D. Clouse, V. O. Johnston, R. E. 
Weaver. 

Lutz, Edw., Sand & Gravel Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; O. W. Lutz. 

Lynn Sand & Stone Co., Swampscott, Mass.; 
Ted Cooke. 


Mann Co., Norristown, Penn.; J. R. Cham- 
berlin. 

Marble Cliff Quarries Co., Columbus. Ohio; 
Paul R. Anderson, P. C. Hodges, Russell 
Rarey. 

Maryland Slag Co., Baltimore, Md.; Edgar 
L. Wade. 

McCrady — Rodgers Company, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; John Morrison. 

McDowell, R. Newton, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo.; R. Newton McDowell. 

McGrath Sand & Gravel Co., Lincoln, IIL; 
C. L. Luker, T. E. McGrath. 

Menden Gravel Co., Pendleton, Ind.; Amos 
Beam. 

Meshberger Bros. Stone Co., Linn Grove, 


Ind.; J. R. Hardendorf. 


—e Alkali Co., Wyandotte, Mich.; John 

e ee. 

Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., Rogers 
City, Mich.; E. B. Metzer. 

Midiand Slag Co., Youngstown, Ohio; Fred 
Hubbard. 

Mid-West Rock Products Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; D. S. Pickett. 


Monon Crushed Stone Co., Monon, Ind.; Wm. 
B. Newman. 

Montague, S. S., Portland, Ore. 

Morton Sand & Gravel Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Sidney V. Hettinger, G. W. Scott. 

Moulding—Brownell oe Chicago, IIll.; A. 
H. Bannister, J. L. F 

Mt. Carmel Sand & Gravet Co., Mt. Carmel, 
Ill.; V. N. Rehnquist. ¢ 

hs 


Muskingum River Gravel 
Ohio; Harvey D. Stillion. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio; 
G. F. Atkins, C. Knoblock, R. G. Spencer. 
National Silica Co., Oregon, Ill.; John F. 
Putnam. 
Neal Gravel Co., Mattoon, Ill.; B. E. Neal, 
E. Guy Sutton. 
New Haven Trap Rock Co., 
Conn.; Clarence A. Munson. 
New London Sand & Gravel 


Zanesville, 


New Haven, 


Co., Willmar, 


Minn.; C. A. Hendrickson, H. L. Wadell. 
Newton Co. Stone Co., Kentland, Ind.; Geo. 
H. Hart. 
New York Trap Rock Corp., New York, 


N. Y.; Sterling Tomkins. 

North American Cement Corp., Albany, N. 

R. Couchman. 

Northern Gravel Co., Muscatine, Ia.; E. 
Boynton, C. E. Graebner. 

North Jersey Quarry Co., Morristown, N. J.; 
F. W. Schmidt, I. W. Wortman. 

North Lake Sand & Gravel Corp., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; L. A. Garrity 

North Star Concrete Co., Mankato, 
Wm. Lynard. 

O’Connor (J. C.) & Sons, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind; L. W. Hegler. 
Ohio & Indiana Stone Co., 

N. E. Kelb. 
Ohio Marble Co., Piqua. Ohio; A. Acton Hall. 
Ohio River Sand Co.. Louisville, Ky.; H. P. 
Caldwell, J. H. Duffy, J. M. Settle. 


W. 


Minn. ; 


Indianapolis, Ind.; 


Oil City Sand & Gravel Co., Oil City, Penn.; 
Chas. A. Smith 
Old Colony Crushed Stone Co., Quincy, 


Mass; E. R. Atwood. 

Ontario Sand and Gravel Co., Geneva, N. Y.; 
H. B. Graves. 

Pacific Coast Agaregates, Inc., San Francis— 
co, Calif.; E. B. Kendall. 

Palmetto Quarries Co., Columbia, S. C.; Geo. 
D. Lott. 

Pembroke Limestone Co., Pembroke, Va.; 
T. P. Smith. 

Pierson Bros. Sand Corp., 
Clement J. Pierson. 

Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co., Seattle, Wash.; 


Milwaukee, Wis.; 


Geo. W. Gauntlett. 
Pittsburgh Limestone Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; A. W. Weorthington. 


Potts-Moore Gravel Co., Waco, Texas; Robt. 
J. Potts. 

Premo, Kenneth J., Massena, N. Y. 

Quarry Products Co., Menasha, Wis.; 


W. C. 

Friedland. 
Raleigh Granite Co., Raleigh, N. C.; Wallace 
L. Caldwell, W. T. Ragland, Robt. B. Shep- 


ard. 
pe Hm mm Louisiana, Missouri; Ray Gast 
rl 
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Reader Gravel Co., Shreveport, La.; Brown 

McCullough. e : 

Ready ay mg Concrete Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; A. Tutewiler. 

relnhold & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penn.; P. B. 
Reinhold. ri 

River Sand & Gravel Co., Owensboro, Ky.; 
P. A. Yager. ; 

Rock Hill Tone & Gravel Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; H. E. Billman. 

Rubber City Sand & Gravel Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Hal G. Knight. 

Sand Products Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Mark 
T. McKee. 

Saxet Sand & Gravel Co., Houston, Tex.; 


Alfred Hurlburt. . 
Schau, Marshall G., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Seaboard Sand & Gravel Corp., New 

N. Y.; Anderson Dana. 
Seneca Washed Gravel Corp., 

Robt. Pendergast. 

Servtex Materials Co., New Braunfels, 

M. A. Altgeld, E. Eikel, I. A. Ogden. 
Ss. & G. Company, Houston, Tex.;W. E. 

Sampson, 


York, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 


Tex.; 


Shiely (J. L.) Co., St. Paul, Minn.; J. L. 
Shiely, J. L. Shiely, Jr. 
Smith, Sam K., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Solvay Process Co., New York, N. Y.; C. lL. 
Hook, J. V. Stauf. 
South Bend Sand & Gravel Co., South Bend, 
Ind.; J. B. Christman. S 
i 


Southern Sand & Gravel 
Miss.; S. H. Livingate. 
South Ohio Quarries Co., Peebles, 
S. Lebold. 
Tex.; W. fF. 


Southwest Stone Co., 
Wise. 

Springfield-Pekin Sand & Gravel Co., 
field, Ill.; D. H. O'Keefe. 

Standard Gravel Co., 
Gooding. 

Standard Slag Co., Youngstown, 
Bliss. ; 

Stewart Sand & Material Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; John Prince 

Stolle Quarry & Contracting Co. 
&. St. Louis, Ill.; Carl 
Stolle. 

Sturm & Dillard Co., Columbus, Ohio; J. H. 
Adams, J. H. Evans, Chas. H. Purdum. 


Tavern Rock Sand Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
P. Allen. 

Trap Rock Co., Minneapolis, 
Beinhorn, John Wunder. 


U. S. Lime Products Corp., San 
Calif.; R. E. Tremoureux. 

Union Limestone Co., New 
Wm. M. Andrews. 

Union Quarries Corp., Hummelstown, 
H, H. Wagner. 
Union Quarries Co., Van Wert, 
Gaddis, O. R. Stratton. 
Union Sand & Gravel Co., 
Va.; Edwin P. May. 

Universal Atlas Cement Co., 
Harry W. Craig, G. L. 
Quebbeman. 

Universal Granite Quarries, 
Vincent I. Sloan. 
Utah Sand & Gravel 
Utah; Eric Ryberg. 
Volz Granite Co., Ableman, 

Volz, Allen C. Wehem 


Wabash Sand Gravel Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Louis F. Hart 
Wallace Stone Co., Mich.; R. N. 
Wallace. 

Walsh Sand & Gravel Co., Menominee, 
W. H. Wright. 

Warner Co., Philadelphia, Penn.; Ralph Dins— 
more, Alex. Foster, Jr., Chas. Warner. 

Waukesha Sand & Gravel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
E. J. Goes. 

Wedron Silica Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. Warsaw. 

Western Indiana Gravel Co., Lafayette, Ind.; 
Denis Dwyer. K. R. Misner, M. A. Neville, 
Maurice N. Neville, M. F. Neville. 

Western Sand & Gravel Co., Spring Valley, 
lll.; Lyle Sitterly. 


Columbus, 
Ohio; R. 
Dallas, 
Spring 
Pontiac, Mich.; ©. E. 


Ohio; W. E. 


aaa 
A. Stolle, F. 


Geo. 


Minn.; W. P. 


Francisco, 
Castle, Penn.; 
Penn.; 
Ohio; J. E. 
Huntington, W. 


Chicago, IIL; 
Lindsay, Edward 


Chicago, IIL; 
Co., Salt Lake City, 
Wis.; G. H. 
Bay Port, 


Mich.; 


Western Sand & Gravel Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 
W. M. Stoner. 
West Jefferson Sand & Gravel Co., West 


Jefferson, Ohio; Paul S. Kliyne. 

Weston & Brooker Co., Columbia, 8S. C.; T. IL 
Weston. 

West Sand Co., Muskogee, Okla. ; 

Whitehead Bros. Co., New 
fred J. Miller. 

Wilson Sand > Supply Co., 
Va.; A. B. Rawn. 

Winona Sand & Gravel Co., Winona, Minn.; 
Cc. P. Biesanz. 

Winterset Limestone Co., Des Moines, Ia.; 
R. A. Bechtold, Guy D. Pitts 


H. E. West. 
York, N. Y.; Al- 


Huntington, W 


Wisconsin Sand & Gravel Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; I. M. Clicquennoi. 

Woodstock Slag Corp., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Geo. A. Mattison, Jr. . 

Woodward Construction Co., Rock Springs, 
Wyo.; M. W. Woodward. 

WwW eens Sand & Stone Co., Wilkes Barre, 
coms J. P. E. Price. 

Young Co., Chas. H., Minneapolis, Minn.; 


Chas. H. Young. 


Rock Products 
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Annual Meeting of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association 


Officers Re-elected; Program Devoted Largely to Use of Grave] 
in Bituminous Road Mixtures 


AROLD V. OWENS, president of 
H the association (Eastern Rock Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Utica, N. Y.), made a brief 
extemporaneous address in which he em- 
phasized that the association is even more 
important under the code than before. Some 
of its particular activities are, and must be, 
combating government competition, gas tax 
diversion, increased freight rates and main- 
tenance of its engineering and research divi- 
sion, 

At this point a motion introduced by 
Robt. J. Potts was passed to have the 
chair appoint a committee to consider the 
advisability of some kind of a joint associa- 
tion or organization of the three industries, 
should the NRA and the Code Authority 
expire before another annual meeting. The 
motion was carried without objections. A 
similar motion was also adopted subsequently 
at the meeting of the National Crushed 
Stone Association and of the National Slag 
Association. This is the first definite official 
step toward an amalgamation or union of 
the three associations, which has been the 
ambition of a progressive group in all three 
associations for a number of years. How- 
ever, it is not yet an immediate prospect. 

The report of V. P. Ahearn, executive 
secretary of the association, was brief. He 
said the past year had shown more than ever 
before the need for the National Sand and 
Gravel Association, and as an example cited 
the proposed increase in freight rates. An- 
other vital problem before the industry was 
the rapid increase in production from gov- 
ernment-owned plants, of one kind or an- 
other—a 441% increase in five years. Such 
government production is now 48% of all 
sand and gravel production, making this the 
most critical problem faced by the industry. 

Stanton Walker, director of the engineer- 
ing and research division, also made but a 
brief extemporaneous report of his activi- 
ties, which have been curtailed because his 
time has been confined largely to work for 
the Code Authority. Research work had 
been continued but not on the scale of years 
past. The livest subjects needing research 
today, he said, were the use of gravel in 
bituminous road mixtures and the use of 
gravel in fireproof concrete construction. 
Building codes are being rewritten and it 
is necessary to take an active part. The vari- 
ous standard committees of the technical 
societies need this research to guide them. 

Otho M. Graves, chairman of the Code 
Authority, spoke for a few minutes on the 
common problems of the three industries 
under the code, and expressed the hope that 


a way would be found to continue the econo- 
mies of joint administration with the possi- 
ble expiration of NIRA. 

There followed a paper by L. M. Arms, 
highway engineer, highways and municipal 
bureau of the Portland Cement Association 
on the successful use of gravel in the con- 
struction of cement-bound macadam. 


Business Conditions 


Eric Ryberg, Utah Sand and Gravel Co., 
Salt Lake City, newly elected member of 
the executive committee of the association, 
presided over the afternoon session. The 
meeting was opened by a series of brief dis- 
cussions about local business 
which were briefly as follows: 

Business is very much on the up in Region 
14. We are feeling the flow of govern- 
ment money, and prospects look bright for 
at least two years. We have extensive work 
to do on the Moffet Tunnel. The banks are 
in sound condition and are even soliciting 
loans.—F. P. Spratlen, Jr., J. W. Brannan 
Sand and Gravel Co., Denver, Colo. 

The 1935 outlook depends on highway con- 
struction. We have a $10,000,000 highway 
program in Indiana, and in Illinois there is 
an appropriation of $25,000,000 for 1935, 
as against $18,000,000 in 1934. Conditions 
look hopeful in Illinois since the 3c gas tax 
will be turned back to highway and county 
roads after June 1, 1935. Region 9 can ex- 
pect the same business conditions in 1935 as 
in 1934.—E. Guy Sutton, Neal Gravel Co., 
Mattoon, III. 

Region 6 has shown profits in 1934 and 
we give the credit to the code. If the code 
continues to operate, we can also expect a 
profit in 1935. There is considerable more 
optimism now and we have two million dol- 
lars more appropriated for a road program in 
the vicinity than last year.—H. P. Caldwell, 
Ohio River Sand Co., Louisville, Ohio. 

Region 8 had a much better year than in 
1933. Production is 25% to 30% of normal 
and 10% to 15% better than in 1933. There 
is no building, and railroad ballast produc- 
tion was 10% to 15% less than in 1933. 
PWA money will be available near Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Use of ready-mixed concrete 
has increased 150%. Gas and motor taxes 
have been diverted, but we expect 1935 to 
be a better year.—Stephen Stepanian, Arrow 
Sand and Gravel Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania has not established permis 
sive areas so business is rotten and will con- 
tinue to be so until these areas are estal 
lished. The bottom was reached in 1933; 


conditions, 


and, due in part to the code, we have a 








better price and 20% greater tonnage in 1934 
than in 1933. Due to the code, we do not 
have to compete with 40c-sand now. The 
1935 prospects are much better, with $12,- 
000,000 highway appropriations under con- 
tract and several prospective street paving 
jobs being considered.—Ray V. Warren, 
Western Pennsylvania Sand and Gravel 
Association, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Production in 1934 was 10% lower than 
in 1932 and 1933. No general building has 
started, but PWA and CWA funds have in- 
creased the tonnage. We have a fair road 
program, but two-thirds of the state high- 
is have been diverted. We have 
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fifteen possible storage dams to be con- 
structed and some river work is in the 
offing. [n general business prospects for 
1935 are better—Robert J. Potts, Potts- 


Moore Gravel Co., Waco, Tex. 

Federal work was responsible for produc- 
tion being 25% better in 1934 than in 1933, 
when the low point was reached. We are 
skeptical about prospects for 1935.—Paul C. 
3ird, Boston Sand and Gravel Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

A railroad station, several subways, and 
construction on the Delaware Bridge are 
large jobs which we hope will be let soon. 
The proposed housing project is “on the fire” 
and sewerage work is another possibility in 
our locality, but 1935 will be a doubtful 
year.—Alexander Foster, Jr., Warner Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

We have the contract to supply 5,000,000 
cu. yd. of gravel for the Fort Peck dam. 
We have derived very little benefit from 
the codes, and we are having great difficulty 
with government bids as they require as 
high as fourteen specifications on one job. 
Portable plants are growing, and we feel 
that they belong, and we believe that they 
are superseding the large plants—J. L. 
Shiely, J. L. Shiely Co, St. Paul, Minn. 

Silicosis 

Dr. k. R. Sayers, medical officer in charge 
of industrial hygiene, U. S. Public Health 
Service gave a very interesting talk illus- 
trated by lantern slides, on “The Effect of 
Breathing Silicious Dust,” which is summed 
up in the following abstract: 

Silicosis is a disease of the lungs due to 
the inhalation of silica dust (SiO.). The 
exciting cause is free silica, and results in 
fibrotic changes in the lungs, characterized 


by the symptoms of decreased lung capacity, 
shortness of breath, coughing, absence of 
fever, decreased capacity for work, and 


finally characteristic X-ray findings. Age 
has some effect as a predisposing cause, and 
the disease is universal, no race being ex- 
emt. Previous diseases, with the exception 
of tuberculosis, have no effect on the ten- 
deiey to contract the disease. The length of 
tiie of exposure to breathing of the dust- 
laden air, and the concentration of the 
smaller particles, which remain suspended in 
the air determine the susceptibility to con- 
tract this disease. 
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The person acquiring silicosis is not aware 
of it and it grows on him gradually, finally 
giving a depressing effect, with prolonged 
expiration. It at first was thought that the 
disease was due to mechanical irritation 
from the needle-like bits in the lungs, but it 
is now known to be a biochemical reaction 
resulting in toxic poisoning which causes 
the cells to multiply. 

The producer shou'd have a complete occu- 
pational history for each man, showing the 
length of time he has been exposed to SiOz, 
and the results of a complete physical exami- 
nation. 

In conclusion slides showing mechanical 
methods of keeping the men from inhaling 
the dust were shown. 


Calcium-Chloride Treated Roads 


B. C. Tiney, highway engineer for the 
Calcium Chloride Association, read a paper 
on “Plant-Mixed Aggregates for Stabilized 
Roads.” His figures showed that there are 
3,000,000 miles of roads in the United States, 
of which 875,000 miles are surfaced and only 
165,000 miles are hard surfaced. He stated 
that the tendency is toward low-cost surfaces. 
There are three main factors to consider in 
selecting aggregates, (1) density, (2) inter- 
friction, and (3) cohesion. Calcium chlor- 
ide is used to regulate the moisture and act 
as a protective seal. The plant needed must 
have drying, pulverizing, and mixing equip- 
ment. 


Asphalt Treated Roads 


Bernard E. Gray, chief highway engineer 
of the Asphalt Institute, began his paper on, 
“Possibilities for the Increased Use of 
Gravel in Bituminous Mixtures” by saying 
that there are two main classes of bitumi- 
nous roads, one that uses plant-mixed loose 
dense mix types, and the other which uses 
sand and gravel mixed with certain road 
oi!s. Stability and durability are the criteria 
on which selection is based, and more and 
more gradations are being desired. Mr. Gray 
stated that there is great opportunity in this 
field for the sand and gravel industry. The 
general trend is from the road to plant mix 
because the plant can use higher viscosity 
material, and more and more hot mixes are 
being used because of better equipment and 
control. Flood control revetment work, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gray, is now calling for large 
asphalt-concrete masses. 


Officers Re-elected 


Officers and directors were elected as fol- 
lows (all officers were reélected) : President, 
H. V. Owens, Utica, N. Y.; vice-president, 
Geo. W. Renwick, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. S. Davison, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
In addition to the above the following con- 
stitute the executive committee: Alex. Fos- 
ter, Jr., Philadelphia, Penn.; L. T. McCourt, 
Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Neville, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Eric Ryberg, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The board of directors is comprised of the 
following : 


Representing Districts 


H. N. Battjes, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Frank Bingham, West Bend, Wis. 
Paul P. Bird, Boston, Mass. 

F. D. Coppock, Greenville, Ohio. 
Otto J. Ellingen, Mendota, III. 

R. C. Fletcher, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Alex. Foster, Jr., Philadelphia, Penn. 
W. H. Klein, Nazareth, Penn. 

Otto Kuehne, Jr., Topeka, Kan. 
Samuel Lawrence, Raleigh, N. C. 

L. T. McCourt, Memphis, Tenn. 
Howard McCrady, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
C. F. Mullen, Chattahoochee, Fla. 
M. A. Neville, Lafayette, Ind. 
Robert J. Potts, Waco, Tex. 

H. F, Puariea, Portland, Ore. 

G. W. Renwick, Chicago, III. 

G. G. Robinson, Toronto, Can. 

C. L. Ruffin, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Eric Ryberg, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
J. M. Settle, Louisville, Ky. 

H. N. Snyder, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wm. Stoner, Lincoln, Neb. 

Geo. E. Sutherland, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. E. West, Muskogee, Okla. 
Harold B. Weston, Logtown, Miss. 
Chas. H. Young, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Members at Large 


Otto S. Conrades, St. Louis, Mo. 
Anderson Dana, New York, N. Y. 
J. L. Shiely, St. Paul, Minn. 


Representing Manufacturers’ Division 
D. D. Guilfoil, Chicago, Ill. 
C. S. Huntington, Chicago, Ill. 
Representing Industrial Sand Division 
Mark T. McKee, Detroit, Mich. 
A. J. Miller, New York, N. Y. 
A Warsaw, Chicago, III. 





Industrial Sands Committee Meeting 


SMALL GATHERING of producers 
A assembled for a meeting of the Division 
Committee for Industrial Sands, National 
Sand and Gravel Association, in Chicago, 
Ill., January 31, 1935. A. Warsaw, chairman 
of the meeting and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, started proceedings with the 
statement that industrial sand has peculiar 
and unusual problems, and that the code as 
it is now formulated does not apply to in- 
dustrial sand producers. The point that the 
division into administrative districts on the 
basis of market areas does not apply was 
stressed and the need of revision of the code. 

A resolution was presented to the effect 
that committees be appointed in particular 
producing areas, and that the open price 
policy of the Code Authority be not con- 
fined to marketing areas, but to producing 
areas, and that prices prevail f.o.b. plant. 
This resolution was subsequently seconded. 
and adopted, by vote, to be presented to the 
Code Authority for approval. A question 
was raised as to definition and examples, 
which were supplied by the chair. 

Questions as to compliance and enforcement 
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of the code in any particular producing area-. 


were presented, to which H. V. Owens, pres- 
ident of the National Sand and Gravel As- 
sociation, replied: “The code is optional 
with industrial sand producers in any one 
producing area, dnd if a majority of pro- 
ducers sanction this code, it will be neces- 
sary for the others to follow; and it will 
be largely up to the district administration 
to regulate and see that it is enforced, and 
the assessed payments are made.” 

A second resolution that “assessments for 
1935 be based on the tonnage production in 
1934, in place of an average of production 
for the last four or five years,” was pro- 
posed, and adopted for presentation to the 
Code Authority. 

The question was raised if the code au- 
thority had in its files a complete and authen- 
tic list of all producers of industrial sand, 
and, if not, if the districts could not be 
combed for possible unregistered producers. 
R. C. Starr, of the Code Authority staff, 
explained that due to business and seasonal 
conditions, many producers are going out of 
business or going in and returning, so that 
it is impossible to have a completely inclu- 
sive list of such. The resolution “that a re- 
vised list of registered producers be sent to 
the regional chairmen with an accompanying 
letter requesting that the names of unregis- 
tered producers in the district be forwarded 
to the Code Authority” was adopted. Mr. 
Starr, in response to questions of enforce- 
ment of payment of assessments, and of the 
code in general, said that the NRA can en- 
force either by removal of the Blue Eagle 
with its subsequent trade disadvantages, or 
by the operation of the Government contract 
branch with authority to enforce, or by the 
trade practice compliance committee. 

The financial report was read and inter- 
preted by L. J. Hanson, treasurer of the divi- 
sion committee. Financial reports were dis- 
cussed in detail by J. R. Boyd, treasurer of 
the Code Authority. 

After a brief discussion of the benefits of 
the code, the meeting was declared ad- 
journed. 


National Slag Association Holds 
Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the National 

Slag Association was held in Chicago, 
Ill., January 30, as a part of the joint con- 
vention of the mineral aggregate industries. 
All officers were reélected, and the principal 
business transacted was the appointment of 
a committee to act jointly with similar com- 
mittees of the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation and the National Sand and Gravel 
Association in developing a plan of organiza- 
tion to retain the economies of joint adminis- 
tration experienced under the Code Author- 
ity for the three industries. It is antici- 
pated that the Code Authority and the NRA 
may not last indefinitely, and so much good 
has come from close association of the three 
industries that practically all members of 
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them are anxious to continue it in some 
form—the particular form only seems to be 
a matter of debate. 

The rest of the meeting was devoted to 
three papers of a promotional nature. The 
first, by T. E. Shaefer, engineer of the asso- 
ciation, was on the peculiar fitness and 
growing use of slag for rehabilitatior and 
construction of oyster beds. As_ probably 
everyone knows, seed oysters attach them- 
selves to some fixed part of the ocean bot- 
tom and grow. Slag, properly placed, seems 
to prove just what the oyster is looking for. 

Slag for bituminous mixtures for highway 
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resurfacing was described by H. F. Clem- 
mer, engineer of tests, District of Colum- 
bia, as the result of a study of data from 
laboratory tests and field results on test sec- 
tions of resurfaced pavement on Wisconsin 
Ave., Washington, D. C. The methods and 
procedure of mixing and laying were de- 
scribed. 

Fred Hubbard, director of research of the 
association, brought up to date his progress 
report on the durability of concrete and con- 
crete aggregate, adding the results of supple- 
mentary weather tests of materials studied 
for use on trickle filter beds. 


Annual Meeting of National 
Crushed Stone Association 


All Officers and Directors Re-elected—Vote in Favor of First 
Step Toward Consolidation of Three Mineral Aggregate 
Associations 


USSELL RAREY, president of the 

association (Marble Cliff Quarries Co., 
Columbus, Ohio), in his opening address, re- 
viewed the activities of the association. J. 
R. Boyd’s work in connection with budgets 
and finance, and A. T. Goldbeck’s work as 
director of the Bureau of Engineering were 
praised. As to membership, Mr. Rarey said 
that there was a reduction because of mer- 
gers of some companies and because some 
had gone out of business, although a few 
small producers had been added. He told 
the members that all bills were paid up, and 
that a reduced budget could be hoped for. 
Mr. Rarey said that in the event the code 
should replace the associations, or the asso- 
ciations should merge into one mineral ag- 
gregates association, it will be paramount 
that promotional and engineering work be 
handled by the individual associations. 

His attitude toward a possible merger of 
the three associations is that held by a con- 
siderable group in the crushed stone industry 
and is clearly stated in the following ex- 
tracts from his address: 

“In considering Mr. Goldbeck’s report, I 
respectfully suggest that you do not accept 
the work of the Engineering Bureau as 
routine and without due appreciation of its 
importance. It is true that some associa- 
tions have, since the inception of industry 
codes, permitted their research and promo- 


_ tional work to lag under conditions that, in 


my opinion, require that such work should 
be stimulated and increased. I have in mind 
that the fair trade practices are universally 
enforceable upon all members of the indus- 
try and that in some districts the provisions 
of the open price policy make those practices 
previously regarded as competition now un- 
ethical if not actually unlawful. With 
prices, terms and conditions of sale more 
or less stabilized, it follows that the chief 
elements of competition remaining are those 
of quality and service and character of ma- 


terial. The matter of service is largely up 
to the control of the individual producers. 
The matter of quality of his material is 
similarly an individual responsibility, but the 
problem of securing a universal acceptance 
of the better quality and more desirable 
characteristics of stone as compared to cer- 
tain other aggregates lends itself well to 
codperative action through association work. 
Crushed stone is usually priced higher than 
certain widely distributed substitute or com- 
peting materials. Higher prices can usually 
be secured only by reason of better quality, 
with consideration given to the use intended. 
The Bureau of Engineering becomes increas- 
ingly important in the determination and 
promotion of those types of construction to 
which our materials are best suited, and in 
the recognition of the better characteristics 
of crushed stone in those uses in which com- 
peting materials are acceptable as alternates. 
I trust you will agree with me that the 
existence of codes makes it all the more 
important that the work of our Bureau of 
Engineering be vigorously supported.” 


Code Authority vs. National Trade 
Associations 


As to the present and future of national 
trade associations, President Rarey said: 

“A year ago opinion in Washington and 
elsewhere differed as to ultimate value of 
national trade associations. Many thought 
that codes would render valueless and re- 
place associations; others believed that codes 
and code authorities were at best but tem- 
porary and that national associations should 
be developed with sufficient strength and 
capacity to succeed code authorities upon 
the expiration of the present or any ex- 
tension of NRA laws. There is, of course, 
merit in both opinions. Close contact with 
both association work and code administra- 
tion has convinced me, however, that each 
has its own duties and that one cannot now 
fully replace the other. Certain it is that 








industry has not yet developed to a sufficient 
degree of cooperative spirit—at least in 
competitive matters—to permit of true in- 
dustry self-government, administered volun- 
tarily through trade associations. Small 
minorities continue as influencing factors and 
universal acceptance of fair trade practices 
can only be accomplished, as yet, through 
enforceable codes. It would seem, therefore, 
that a voluntary trade association cannot at 
this time fully replace code activities. 

“On the other hand, there are many mat- 
ters of importance to members of our in- 
dustry, both individually and collectively, that 
cannot be done through codes and that must 
necessarily be administered through associa- 
tion work. Subsequently, perhaps, it may be 
possible for a satisfactory degree of industry 
self-government to be accomplished by vol- 
untary action through national associations. 
Certainly great gains have been made in this 
direction during the past 18 months and per- 
haps the time is not too far in the future 
when self-government through associations 
will prevail. With this thought in mind, we 
should seek to develop the National Crushed 
Stone Association to a high degree of use- 
fulness so that it may find itself ready for 
such responsibilities as it may later be called 
upon to perform. I urge upon all members 
and others not only their support of the 
Association in its present activities, but to 
the end that we may enlarge and further 
develop Association strength and capacity 
through an extended program. , 


“The idea has also been advanced that the 
National Crushed Stone Association should, 
along with other associations, give considera- 
tion to the advisability of consolidating into 
a single national association. President 
Worthen in his address at the 1934 conven- 
tion stated, ‘I am now convinced that a 
merger of the present national association 
into a mineral aggregates association is not 
only practical and logical, but inevitable re- 
gardless of the future of the Code of Fair 
Competition.’ Continuing further, Mr. 
Worthen said, ‘I do not advise a consolida 
tion or merger of the respective Bureaus of 
Engineering. The promotional work should 


be controlled and supported by the respective 
industries.’ 


“To my mind codperation between mem- 
bers of the three interested national asso- 
ciations under the code has done much to 
reduce feelings of prejudice and antagonism 
Previously prevailing, at least to a degree, 
between our industries. Industry  self- 
consciousness is not now nearly so preva- 
lent as before and unquestionably many mat- 
ters of common interest could be handled to 
advantage through a single national organi- 
zaiion. On the other hand, so long as the 
work of our Bureau of Engineering con- 
tinues as the most important function of 
our association, it would seem that the 
association should continue independently. 

: “My thought in this connection is that the 
Code Authority acting for the members of 
the three interested industries can now un- 
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dertake and accomplish many things of 
mutual interest and benefit. The National 
Crushed Stone Association, as now consti- 
tuted, can continue to concern itself with 
and promote the best interests of the stone 
industry. Subsequently should codes and 
code authorities be terminated, either 
through change or expiration of NRA laws, 
then a single national body—similar in its 
construction and in its administrative agen- 
cies to the present Code Authority—could 
assume those tasks logical to it—with the 
Engineering Bureaus of the respective asso- 
ciations continuing independently in the in- 
terest of their particular material. I do not 
subscribe to the belief, however, that the 
Engineering Bureau of any association, stone 
or otherwise, can function as effectively as 
a division of or under the authoritative 
supervision of a joint aggregates institute. 
To be most effective stone promotional and 
research work should be directed by and 
paid for by stone producers. Aside from 
that, however, I am in accord with the gen- 
eral principle of codperation and unified 
action in those matters of joint and mutual 
interest.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Rarey welcomed the 
return of the manufacturers’ exposition and 
expressed the opinion that there was some 
improvement in 1934, and that some re- 
habilitation of plants could he looked for- 
ward to. Reports were called for from the 
directors present in regard to business con- 
ditions and prospects for 1935. These re- 
ports, in substance, follow: 


Business Conditions 


Business conditions have been disastrous 
in western Pennsylvania although the flux 
stone industry was good in the spring be- 
cause of increased steel production. In this 
district, smaller plants only have shown an 
improvement. The business outlook is better 
for 1935, but we need organization to coe- 
operate with us in securing recovery.—W. M. 
Andrews, Union Limestone Co., Newcastle, 
Penn. 

The northwest agricultural district is sub- 
ject to rapid changes from bad to good. This 
part of the country suffered from drought 
and low farm prices. Conditions in 1934, 
especially toward the end, were much better 
than in 1933. Governmental relief started 
business on the up grade, but as yet private 
capital is not in evidence, so PWA funds 
are needed in 1935. The crushed stone in- 
dustry is slightly improved over each of 
the last three years. Forty-two miles of 
water-bound macadam road has been let by 
the highway department, which contract 
would use approximately 259,000 tons of 
crushed rock, but there is need of promo- 
tion—W. P. Beinhorn, Trap Rock Co.,, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The year 1934 was at a low ebb but there 
are signs of improvement. State road con- 
struction has decreased, but secondary road 
work has increased, which work is only help- 
ful to the portable plants. There is very 
little PWA work at present, so business is 
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from 25 to 30% of normal business. 
past two or three years, portables have been 
set up along the Meramec River, and ma- 
terial was hauled by truck, resulting in a 
price decrease from $1.75 to 90c a ton. Per- 
manent plants have suffered considerably, 
with many shut-downs necessary, making it 
desirable for permissive areas to be estab- 
lished. The forecast for 1935 is for a 
10 to 20% increase—H. E. Billman, Rock 
Hill Stone & Gravel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Demand was spotty, and crushed stone is 
not in competition because of the high qual- 
ity of sand and gravel. There is not much 
prospect of increased business. There will 
probably be an increased road program, but 
it will not call for crushed stone.—Report 
of Milwaukee (Wis.) area, read by J. R. 
Boyd in absence of the director. 

The general conditions are good, with pro- 
duction 11% increased over the 1933 produc- 
tion. Governmental work is responsible for 
this improvement. There is no evidence of 
revival of building. Road work volume is 
normal and there is some prospect of mac- 
adam road construction—Anson S. Blake, 
Blake Bros. Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

There was some improvement in business 
conditions in Virginia in 1934, both as to 
prices and volume of business. Federal 
money was responsible for much of this im- 
provement, although the railroad ballast 
business has improved; 1935 prospects are 
good.—Col. L. J. Boxley, Blue Ridge Stone 
Corp., Roanoke, Va. 


Business conditions in western New York 
showed a slight improvement in 1934. The 
reason for this improvement is a much more 
settled state of mind and a desire to go 
ahead. We believe that the year 1935 will 
improve proportionately, although the amount 
of PWA work to be released is too indefinite 
to predict—H. E. Coleman, LeRoy Lime 
and Crushed Stone Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 

Business was a little better in 1934 than 
in 1933, although it is still very poor. The 
portable plants are on the increase. I look 
for the same volume of business in 1935 as 
in 1934, and predict very little change in 
prices—E. Eikel, Servtex Materials Co., 
New Braunfels, Texas. 

The year 1934 was a poor one with busi- 
ness about one-third of normal. The pros- 
pects for 1935 depend on the amount of 
money allocated to federal projects. There 
is not much money to be spent on highway 
construction, so the outlook for business in 
1935, is slightly less—N. E. Kelb, Ohio and 
Indiana Stone Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prices in 1934 were 10% lower than in 
1933—E. J. Krause, Columbia Quarry Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The government is competing with us, 
and unless this condition is changed, there 
is slight chance of improvement.—Thos. Mc- 
Croskey, American Lime Stone Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Production in Region 13, including Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Kansas, totaled 30,000,- 
000 tons of all aggregates in 1930, and to- 
taled 8,000,000 tons in 1933. There was a 
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20% decrease in tonnage in Missouri in 1934, 
and an increase in Kansas, with Oklahoma 
staying approximately stationary. There is 
an increase in the number of portable pro- 
ducers. The crushed stone business was a 
little better and prospects for 1935 are a 
little more favorable. Crushed stone as rail- 
road ballast is a good prospect for 1935. 
Our prediction is a 10-15% increase in busi- 
ness—John Prince, Stewart Sand and 
Material Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Crushed stone production in 1934 in- 
creased approximately 3% in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Delaware, and increased 
12% in price. We hope to maintain this in- 
crease in 1935. It is hoped that these states 
will not divert gas tax money in 1935.—John 
Rice, General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, 
Penn. 

The year 1934 was very much improved 
over 1933, although there is a decided lack 
of private enterprise. Railroad ballast con- 
stituted about all of the work and the high- 
way price range was higher. Most pro- 
ducers showed some profit, and we expect a 
little more in 1935, but not in building.—J. 
A. Rigg, Acme Limestone Co., Alderson, W. 
Va. 

The year 1934 showed a considerable im- 
provement over 1933 in our region, but pros- 
pects of 1935 are uncertain because of gov- 
ernment competition—H. E. Rodes, Frank- 
lin Limestone Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


The tonnage for central Illinois was ap- 
proximately the same for 1934 as for 1933, 
and prices in 1934 stopped going down, but 
there were no profits. Agricultural lime- 
stone and railroad ballast production will in- 
crease in 1935. No quarries were abandoned 
or new ones opened in 1934—W. R. San- 
born, Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, III. 

There was a 20% increase in 1934 over 
1933. Prices were higher, as also were costs. 
We expect little improvement in 1935.—F. 
W. Schmidt, Jr., North Jersey Quarry Co., 
Morristown, N. J. 


There was a 25% improvement in 1934 
over 1933, but the volume is still only about 
25-33% of normal. Railroad ballast pro- 
duction is better and highway work has re- 
mained stationary. PWA and CWA created 
the bulk of the business, and conditions for 
1935 depend on PWA_ expenditures, There 
seems to be a good chance for improvement 
in 1935.—Sterling Tomkins, New York Trap 
Rock Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Production was a little better in 1934 and 
prices were also a little higher although pro- 
ducti 1 was only about 30% of pre-depres- 
sion days. There is no public debt in Georgia, 
SO We expect to have about $10,000,000 for 
publi’ roads. The competition will be keen 
for these contracts.—T. I. Weston, Weston 
and }trooker Co., Columbia, S. C. 

In 1934 production was approximately the 
same as in 1933. The tonnage for large 
plants was less than in 1933 and larger for 
sma! plants, which have been helped by the 
code. The average selling price has in- 


creased 15%, but is still off 20%. Railroad 
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ballast is an important part of our produc- 
tion, and it has dropped off a great deal; 
1935 is expected to equal 1934 because of 
federal work to be let. There is a political 
situation in Rhode Island which will have an 
effect on production, since the entire highway 
personnel will be replaced. In Connecticut 
there is no diversion of gas tax money, and 
a lc additional gas tax is expected because 
of loss of registration —A. L. Worthen, Con- 
necticut Quarries Co., New Haven, Conn. 

The situation in our region is very discour- 
aging. The rip-rap business is better, but is 
best handled by portable plants. We believe 
that discrimination by the government should 
be investigated—Porter W. Yett, City Motor 
Trucking Co., Portland, Ore. 


Association Activities 


Secretary J. R. Boyd presented his report, 
which was summed up by the statement re- 
garding the financial situation—that all bills 
were paid up and there is a surplus in the 
banks for the first time. 

A. T. Goldbeck, director of the Bureau of 
Engineering, presented a very interesting 
talk on the investigations by the National 
Crushed Stone Association Laboratory, which 
was illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. Gold- 
beck began his talk with the statement that 
the trend is toward low cost highways, with 
mixed-in-place bituminous surfaces. The 
series of tests shown was for the purpose of 
comparing various crushed stones with each 
other and with gravels, for various condi- 
tions. Slides showing the device used by the 
laboratory for testing roads under actual 
road conditions were shown. This device 
consisted of a circular grooved track with a 
wheel and tire running around in this groove, 
driven from the center of the circle. Various 
surfacing materials were placed in this minia- 
ture roadway (the groove) and tests made 
for various lengths of time. One slide 
showed how crushed stone has little circum- 
ferential displacement and piling up on a 
curve as compared to gravel, because of the 
angularity of the stone. Charts of various 
other tests were shown. Also a series of 
slides giving graphs of concrete tests, show- 
ing changes of length with increased mois- 
ture and temperature were shown. It was 
pointed out that an increased temperature of 
the water increases the length, and that the 
concrete would not come back all the way. 


Markets—Highways—Ballast 


A paper by Murray Anderson, division en- 
gineer, Ohio Department of Highways, told 
of “Advanced Methods for Bituminous High- 
way Surfacing.” In this paper, which gave 
interesting figures on speed of construction 
now possible by use of truck mixers, it was 
pointed out that the trend is for more second- 
ary road construction with an increased de- 
mand for crushed stone. 

C. N. Conner, senior highway engineer, 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, told of pres- 
ent trends in highway construction, empha- 
sizing the possible improvement of some 2,- 
000,000 miles of secondary roads, now sur- 
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faced only with mud and dirt. Grade cross- 
ing elimination is another possibility ; he esti- 
mated there were 240,000 of them; elimina- 
tion would cost $12,000,000,000. Municipal 
pavements also demand much future in- 
vestment. 

H. R. Clarke, engineer of maintenance of 
way, Burlington Lines, had for a subject 
“High Speed in Railroad Transportation 
and How This Development May Affect 
Track Structure.” However, his talk dealt 
more with rolling stock than track. New, 
light, high-speed passenger trains, like the 
Burlington’s “Zephyr,” he said, are not so 
hard on track as heavy trains, and about the 
only track changes are more super-elevation 
on curves and longer easement spirals om 
curve approaches. This may call for some 
track elevation and hence new ballast. Some 
additional ballast will be required for main- 
tenance. He did not foresee any radical 
changes in track structure or design unless 
traffic greatly increased to justify it. 


Officers Re-elected 


The entire slate of 1934 officers and direc- 
tors was reélected. 

The principal resolutions adopted directed 
the president to appoint a committee to re- 
port to the board of directors, on a plan to 
bring about some scheme of joint organiza- 
tion of the three industries, should the NRA 
and the Code Authority pass out of the pic- 
ture before the next annual meeting. The 
only debate concerned the right or desirabil- 
ity of the board of directors to commit the 
association to any such plan without refer- 
ence to the whole membership of the 
association. 


The officers elected to serve through 1935 
are as fol‘ows: 


President: Russell Rarey, 
Quarries Co., Columbus, O. 
Vice-Presidents : 
Eastern Region—A. S. Lane, John S. Lane 
& Son, Inc., Meriden, Conn. 
Central Region—J. A. Rigg, Acme Lime- 
stone Co., Alderson, W. Va. 
Northern Region—W. R. Sanborn, Lehigh 
Stone Co., Kankakee, III. 
Southern Region—T. I. Weston, Weston 
& Brooker Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Western Region—A. J. Wilson, Granite 
Rock Co., Watsonville, Calif. 
Southwestern Region—E. Ejikel, Servtex 
Materials Co., New Braunfels, Texas. 
Northwestern Region—P. W. Yett, City 
Motor Trucking Co., Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Region—C. M. Doolittle, Can- 
ada Crushed Stone Corp., Hamilton, 
Ont. 
Treasurer: H. E. Hilliard; New Haven 
Trap Rock Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary: J. R. Boyd, Washington, D. C. 
Director Bureau of Engineering: A. T. Gold- 
beck, Washington, D. C. 


Board of Directors: 
Russell Rarey, Marble Cliff Quarries Co., 
Columbus, O. 
W. M. Andrews, Union Limestone Co., 
New Castle, Pa. 
C. C. Beam, C. C. Beam, Inc., Melvin, O. 
W. P. Beinhorn, Trap Rock Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
H. E. Billman, Rock Hill 
Gravel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Marble Cliff 


Stone and 
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A. J. Blair, Lake Shore Sand & Stone 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. S. Blake, Blake Bros. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

L. J. Boxley, Blue Ridge Stone Corp., 
Roanoke, Va. 

J. E. Cushing, Cushing Stone Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

Reid Callanan, Callanan Road Improve- 
ment Co., South Bethlehem, N. Y. 

Samuel F. Dixon, Orange Quarry Co., 
West Orange, N. J. 

C. M. Doolittle, Canada Crushed Stone 
Corp., Hami:ton, Ont., Canada. 

F. O. Earnshaw, Carbon Limestone Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

E. Ejikel, Servtex Materials Co., New 
Braunfels, Texas. 

George Hammerschmidt, Elmhurst-Chi- 
cago Stone Co., Elmhurst, Ill. 

J. L. Heimlich, LeRoy Lime & Crushed 
Stone Corp., LeRoy, N. Y. 

W. E. Hilliard, New Haven Trap Rock 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 

N. E. Kelb, Ohio & Indiana Stone Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. J. Krause, Columbia Quarry Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A. S. Lane, John S. Lane and Son, Inc., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Thos. McCroskey, American Limestone 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

B. A. McKinney, West Roxbury Trap 
Rock Co., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Paul Nauman, Dubuque Stone Products 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

John Prince, Stewart Sand & Material 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


John Rice, General Crushed Stone Co. 
Easton, Pa. 
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J. A. Rigg, Acme Limestone Co., Alder- 
son, W. Va. 

H. E. Rodes, Franklin Limestone Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. R. Sanborn, Lehigh Stone Co., Kan- 
kakee, II. 

James Savage, Buffalo Crushed Stone Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. W. Schmidt, Jr., Morris County 
Crushed Stone Co., Morristown, N. J. 


W. L. Sporborg, General Crushed Stone ~ 


Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

John W. Stull, Liberty Limestone Corp., 
Rocky Point, Va. 

Stirling Tomkins, New York Trap Rock 
Corp., New York City. 

T. I. Weston, Weston & Brooker Co., 
Columbia, S. C. 

A. J. Wilson, Granite Rock Co., Watson- 
ville, Calif. 

R. S. Wilson, Big Rock Stone & Ma- 
terial Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

W. F. Wise, Southwest Stone Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

A. L. Worthen, Connecticut Quarries Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

P. W. Yett, City Mottor Trucking Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

Walter Stauffer, J. E. Baker Co., York, 
Pa 


Representing the Manufacturers’ Division 


on the Board of Directors: 


S. R. Russell, E. I. duPont de Nemours 


& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Honorary member of the Board of 


Directors: 
Harold Williams, Boston, Mass. 
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February, 193§ 


Manufacturers’ Exhibits 
at the Convention 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
kee, Wis.—Displayed models of N 
crusher, —, seal oer motor, 
screen, ex-Rope drive. Represen 
Alvin C, Breitmeier, J.C, Colller, Irvin R 
Cox, J. E. Dunn, R. F. Feind, Abe Gold. 
berg, W. C. Johnson, C. S. Lincoln, R, @ 
Newhouse, H. W. Schaub, H. S. Schiffin 
R. C. Swanson, W. F. Taylor. 3 : 

American Manganese Steel Co., Chi 
Heights, Ill—Displayed model Amsco 10 in, 
dredge pump and Eagle Swintek ladder 
Represented by A. L. Blakemore, Wm 
Black, Bradley S. Carr, Earl A. Lerner. 
W. J. Mullally, Perry Nagle, Leo E. Sto. 
gentin, L. W. Van Buskirk. 

American Steel and Wire Co., Chicago, I,— 
Displayed wire rope, Fiege fittings, elec. 
trical wires and cables. Represented by 
Hal Bullen, T. A. Conroy, C. W. Matthews 
John J. Philbin, James P. Philip, Cc, F 
Wiley. : 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Displayed 
truck-mixers, drumtype agitators, truck- 
mixer loading plants, bulk cement handling 
and batching plants, clam-shell buckets, 
dust collecting equipment. Represented by 
Arthur A.’ Levison, J. C. MecQuide, Gus 
Schirmer. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Displayed models of Bucyrus-Monighan 
drag line, Bucyrus-Erie heavy duty shovel, 
Bucyrus-Armstrong 29 T blast hole drill, 
Represented by L. B. Birckhead, P. H., 
Birckhead, H. H. Buchanan, R. W. Conant, 
A. R. Hance, Fred Kanable, E. G. Lewis, 
M. J. Woodhull, F. O. Wyse. 


Burton Explosives and General Explosives— 
Divisions of American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corp., Cleveland, O.—Did not 
display any equipment. Represented by 
J. S. Burton, W. T. Delaney, W. O. Dunn, 
E. W. Hawley, R. F. Kelley, M. S. Kin- 
caid, H. I. Phemister, J. G. Roberts. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Displayed 
Rex-Stearns Timken belt idlers, chain and 
sprocket samples. Also, moving pictures 
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mile belt conveyor, Rex agi- 

gs and other equipment used at Boulder 
tators “ississippi River Locks, Oakland 
am ridge and Milwaukee Sewage dis- 
ni plant Represented by A. R. Abeit, 
pose Ebershoff, A. J. Frank, L. B. 
J Knight, J. C. Merwin, G. K. Viall, R. J. 


Wagner. 


featuring 1% 


neering Co., Carbondale, Pa.—Dis- 


Cross Eng erforated metal screens, round, 
P ware and slotted; new Hexcreen_ per- 
feration, combining accuracy of round hole 
izing With the capacity of square hole 
® ing. Represented by H. M. Davison, J. 
in J. W. Herr, H. L 


Fulkerson, 
.. S. Woodward. 

nt de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 

Ce ieplay featured new explosive Nit- 

‘amon. represented by F. D. Bickel, BR R. 

. W. Koster, E. T. Lednum, C. J. 


Harper 
Swingley, H. 


ran, J. Je 
HNcill, S. R. Russell, D. B, Shoemaker. 
n Works, Des Moines, Ia.—Displayed 
— Swintek Screen Nozzle ladder. 
Represented by Theo. Aulmann, oO. ; 
Du Puis, ©. B. Laird. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.— 
Thrustor, Selsyn motor, push- 
button stations, new limit ‘switch, Photo- 
Electric relay, new Tellurium compound 
cable. Represented by Carl H. Runkle, 
L. W. Shugg. 

Hardinge Co., York, Pa.—Displayed ball and 


General 
Displayed 


mill superfine classifier, counter current 
classifier. Represented by C. W. Ankeny, 
F. BE. Finch, G. F. Metz. 


ischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.—Dis- 
eed moti pictures and literature de- 
scribing complete line of excavators from 
% to 4 cu. yd. capacity, arc-welders, elec- 
tric traveling cranes, electric hoists, elec- 
tric motors—all suitable for rock products 
industries. Represented by_ Bill Elliott, 
J. O. Ferch, B. Ferguson, C. B. Foster. 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
—Displayed a panel showing general line of 
perforated metals which consisted of round, 
square and oblong mesh; Sqround mesh, 
which is a combination of a square and a 
round: grilles and fancy and modernistic 
perforations; Mitco grating and Shur-Site 
Stair Treads; elevator buckets; test 
screens; and milled slot plates, both for 
dewatering purposes and for mash _ tank 


bottoms. Represented by D. M. Black- 
burn, E. H. Bolton, W. B. Stoddard. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.— 


Displayed two large illuminated revolving 
centers featuring Hercomite and Gelamite. 
Represented by Wm. A. Anderson, H. J. 
Austin, J. Barab, M. P. Botsford, Tom S. 
Brown, M. R. Budd, W. F. Gainty, C. H. 
Johnson, Leroy Keane, John K. McCabe, 
F. W. Roman, Walker Stansell, Jr. 


Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O.—Displayed 
photos of Jaeger truck mixers and latest 
Jaeger Lakewood bituminous paver. Repre- 
sented by H. L. Bachman, Geo. K. Brown, 
Henry C. Fraas, Lion Gardiner, H. B. Hay- 
den, C. C. Riordan. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Manufacturing and Engi- 
neering Co., New York, Y.—Displayed 
No. 9144 Kennedy ball bearing gearless 
crusher with the direct connected synchro- 
nous motor; also, display literature. Repre- 
sented by F. O. Reedy, T. J. Shearar. 

Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, Ill.—Displayed 
jaw plates, concaves, roll shells and ham- 


mers for crushers; dipper teeth and 
crawler treads for shovels; dredge buckets 
and chains; chains and sprockets; and 6 in. 
sand and gravel pump. Represented by 
E. C. Anderson, Eugene C. Baner, Ken- 


neth Jensen, Forrest E. Smith, C. E. Wal- 
lander. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
—Displayed samples of various wire rope. 
construction and qualities. Represented by 
M. R. Arnold, V. C. Browne, E, J. Schil- 
linger 

Link-Beit Co., Chicago, Ill.—Displayed 3 x 6 
eccentric vibrating screen, motorized speed 
reducer, herringbone speed reducer, self- 
aligning anti-friction belt conveyor and a 
troughing idler. Also, models of a twin 
screw sand washer, Shaw classifier, de- 
watering rotoscoop and a Diaroma crawler 


dragline. Represented by C. S. Hunting- 
bad G. H. Olson, Jess Richards, A. K. 
chifflin. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. (Shovel and 
Crane Div.), Lima, O.—Displayed a series 
of photos featuring a complete line of 
shovels, draglines and clam-shells. Repre- 
i a by J. S. Mosher, J. D. Rauch, Roy 

l > 


Ludiow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Displayed screens made from 4 in. opening 
of 1 in. rods to screens having 350 mesh per 
lineal inch. Specialized in Super Loy 
woven wire screens for aggregate indus- 
tries. Represented by Ernest S. Robson, 
Frank B. Ungar. 
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Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis.—Displayed all 
types of preformed cables, regular and 
braided, and all types of slings. Also had 
a drawing every day on their special 
braided auto tow rope. Winners were as 
follows: C. . Harris, Flint Sand and 
Gravel Co., New Orleans, La.; F. C. Owens, 
General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Pa.; 
J. F. Janda, Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, 
Ill.; Chas. M. Freidheim, Hedberg—Freid- 
heim Co., S. Minneapolis, Minn. Repre- 
sented by Geo. W. Drysdale, V. P. Jenkins, 
J. C. Murphy, Forest Nelson, Wm. Russell, 
Joseph R. Tway. 


Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O.— 
Exhibited several large photos displaying 
their equipment. Represented by Darrol 
L. Cheney, J. B. Crew, Harry Fies, Har- 
vey T. Gracely, I. D. Lumby, Dale Trow- 
bridge, Earle R. Wilson. 


Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
—Displayed 1% in. double section centrif- 
ugal water pump and a model of a lined 
dredging pump. Represented by Victor J. 
Milkowski, F, S. Salchenberger. 


National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill._—Dis- 
played series of safety posters showing 
how they are promoting safety in industry. 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Displayed new Symons _ horizontal 
vibrating screen and Symons cone crusher, 
both short head and standard types. Rep- 
resented by A. C. Colby, Delbert Kay, 
Victor Larson, W. N. Miller, A. E. Owen, 
J. M. Thistlewaite. 

Pettibone Mulliken Co., Chicago, Ill.—Dis- 
played 2 cu. yd. dipper, Diamond pump and 
agitator model, parts from dredge pumps 
used with and without wear resister, Man- 
ganal welding rod. Represented by S. L. 
Beckwith, E. S. Black, John B. Campbell, 
A. R. Hearl, G. R. Lyman, J. W. Mecken- 
stock, P. A. Paulson, K. Pittman. 

Pit & Quarry, Chicago, Ill.—Displayed copies 
of the current issue of their publication. 
Represented by H. W. Baumgartner, W. A. 


Buschman, Wm. E. Coates, W. T. Kluss- 
man, James E. Montgomery, Stanley A. 
Phillips. W. H. Sanderson, W. E. Trauffer, 
H. F. Utley. 


Pioneer Gravel Equipment Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.—Displayed hori- 
zontal type Pioneer No. 5 gradation screen. 
Represented by K. E. Brunsdale, G. E. 
Hillsman. 

Productive Equipment Corp., Chicago, IIl.— 
Displayed their Selectro Screen. Repre- 
sented by Arthur A. Davis, D. M. Ens- 
minger, M. M. Henry, Lewis H. Lehman, 
Erna Soldan, Lewis E. Soldan. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, N. Y. 
N. Y.—Displayed standard line of conveyor 
idlers and belt training idlers, Super- 
Gyratory screen cloth, Gyrex and Vib-rex 
screens, and photographs of installations. 
Represented by E. J. Black, Ray E. 
Church,, Max S. Lambert, Edward P. Lar- 
sen, J. F. Meissner, Robert Wisely. 

Rock Products, Chicago, Ill.—Displayed cur- 
rent copies of the new Annual Review 
number and posters featuring special fea- 
tures of the magazine. Represented by 





S. R. Russell 
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Geo. M. Harnshaw, J. A. Foxworthy, L. A. 
Koch, Bror Nordberg, James M. O’Day, 
Nathan C. Rockwood, L. C. Thaon. 


John A. Roebling Sons Co., Trenton, N. J.— 


Displayed Abraso steel wire screening, 
wire rope, insulated cables. Represented 
by J. F. Berger, H. O. Cauldwell, R. J. 


Dickson, H. A. Grainer, C. B. Nicholson, 
D. J. Norton, D. W. Vernon, H. A. Wason, 
Everett Weart. 


Sauerman Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill.—Dis- 


played long-range excavators, drag-scrap-F 


Yy 


ers, cableways. Represented by L. E. 
Dierks, D. D. Guilfoil, G. T. Macy, John 
Sauerman, C. H. Tompkins. 

Self-Vulcanizing Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
Displayed self curing plastic rubber for the 
repairing and resurfacing of conveyor belt- 
ing and the lining of chutes. (A great deal 
of interest was shown in the demonstrativun 
of this material.) Represented by Robert A. 
Alderson, W. A. Heppler. 

Simplicity Engineering Co., Durand, Mich.— 
Displayed Simplicity gyrating screens of 
various sizes and pictures comparing their 


1935. 
Harder, Ralph C. Johnson. 

Streeter-Amet Co., Chicago, 
automatic batching recorder. 
by M. A. Beckett, O. 
Smith. 


Taylor-Wharton 


Ill.—Displayed 
Represented 
P. Haegle, E. B. 


Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J.—Displayed manganese and 
alloy steel castings for crushers, liners, 
etc.; Timang welding-rod for welding man- 
ganese steel, dipper teeth and fronts; mis- 
cellaneous steam shovel repair parts, 
Timang screen cloth, rolled Timang per- 
forated plates. Represented by C. B. 
Andrews, H. B. McDermott, H. F. MeDer- 
mott, John C. Taylor, Jr. 


Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O.—Displayed pho- 


tographs of Thew-Lorain diesel shovels. 
Represented by J. T. Connery, M. B. 
Garber. 


Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Allentown, Pa.—Displayed models compar- 
ing advantages of bell head and curved 
concaves with the disadvantage of the old- 
style straight head concaves. Chart de- 
tailing these advantages and _ illustrating 
increase in capacity due to the elimination 
of choking which the use of the bell head 
and curved concaves_ affords. Colored 
drawing showing new 1 ft. 8 in. type T Y 
reduction crusher. Represented by G. B. 
Livingood, Lewis A. Rice, Bruce W. 
Traylor, S. W. Traylor, Jr. 

W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, 
Tyler - Niagara screens, Tyler - Niagara 
scrubbers, woven wire screens, testing 
equipment, electric vibrators. Represented 
by Harry Buckenheu, Bryant Currier, J. H. 
Jackson, Albert E. Reed. 


O.—Displayed 





Manufacturers’ Division Meeting 


HE Manufacturers’ Divisions of the 

National Crushed Stone Association and 
the National Sand and Gravel Association 
held a short joint session in Chicago in con- 
nection with the annual conventions of these 
two assocaitions. A vote of thanks was 
given to L. W. Shugg and his employer, the 
General Electric Co., for his very efficient 
work as manager of the joint exhibit. Some 
disappointment was expressed at the absence 
from the convention of many operating men 
who formerly were much in evidence, but 
as a whole the manufacturers of machinery 
and equipment seemed pleased with the re- 
sumption of the annual exhibits. 


C. S. Huntington, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
was re-elected chairman of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Division of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association, and Sam R. Russell, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., was elected 
chairman of the Manufacturers’ Division of 
the National Crushed Stone Association. 
Sam Russell, incidentally, is one of the seven 
original founders of the Manufacturers’ 
Division, and has been active in its manage- 
ment for the 15 or 16 years of its existence. 


7 
} 
screens built in 1922 with those built in/ 
Represented by Fred I. Buell, C. W. , 
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Meeting of Regional Committees of 
Aggregates Code Authority 


George D. Lott, Palmetto Quarries Co., 
Columbia, S. C., was presiding officer in an 
evening meeting of members of regional and 
district committees of the Code Authority. 
Mr. Lott began the meeting with the state- 
ment that there was no definite order of 
procedure to follow. He said that the Code 
Authority would welcome any suggestions, 
and would attempt to answer any questions. 

A Pennsylvania producer began the dis- 
cussion with a question as to whether all in- 
dustry products are assessed in the various 


districts. \V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary 
of the Code Authority, told this producer 
that all products of the three industries are 
assessed. The same producer asked if rail- 
road ballast, building stone, dimension blocks, 
granite blocks, rip-rap, etc., were to be 


assessed, which question brought forth many 
and widely different opinions from the other 
producers. Producers took part in the dis- 
discussion so freely that it was sometimes 
dificult for the chair to recognize them in 
the proper sequence. 


One producer said that he did not believe 
that any product could be excluded from 
the open price policy. An Ohio producer 
thought that these border-line products men- 
tioned should be excluded from tonnage as- 
sessments and the open price policy. After 
somewhat heated discussion, the chair was 
asked to give a decision. Mr. Ahearn said 
that more opinions would be in order, as the 
code authority welcomed the views of a num- 
ber of producers when the point was inade- 
quately covered by the code, so that some 
future decision could be made. A Ne- 
braska producer suggested that each re- 
gion should judge in such cases in its 
own locality unless there was a complaint, 
to which another replied that the code would 
soon be taken too liberally. Other producers 
suggested excluding these border-line mate- 
rials from the open price policy but not from 
assessments, and vice versa. The discussion 
became more and more heated until finally 
Mr. Ahearn said that in his opinion each 
region should use its own judgment. It was 
stressed by the chair that complaints should 
be settled insofar as possible in each dis- 
trict or region by its own agencies set up 
for the purpose, because the purpose of the 
code is to set up rules for self-government 
and control, and if complaints continually go 
to higher authority, the code will break 
down. 

A Texas producer asked whether the U. S. 
Bureau of Roads. wage scale or the scale set 
up by the code would apply in the case of 
portable producers. Mr. Ahearn said that 
the Bureau of Roads’ rates would apply, in 
the cvent that these rates-are higher than 
the rates of pay specified by the code, and 
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if the Bureau of Roads’ rates are lower than 
the code rates, the code will govern. This 
decision was the cause of the most heated 
discussion of the convention, especially from 
an Iowa producer who said that if this deci- 
sion were true, “we have hundreds of vio- 
lators of the code in our region.” 


© ® ® 
Two St. Louis Lawyers Indicted 


for Barratry in Connection 


With Silicosis Suits 

ARRATRY is “a bargain made by one 

who is not a party to the suit to bear 
expenses of litigation in consideration of a 
share of the mattter sued for.” In Missouri 
it is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
not more than $500, or a jail term of not 
over a year, or both. Probably it is not a 
rare offense among a well-known type of 
lawyer, but seldom is there someone enough 
interested to check up on them; and proba- 
biy few people know that such an offense 
is in the statutes. 

In Missouri there are many suits for com- 
pensation for alleged silicosis, some of which 
at least were obviously within the meaning 
of barratry (evidently the word comes from 
bar-rats). So now two St. Louis lawyers 
have been indicted. It is presumed other 
states have similar laws; at least the bar 
associations of the various states should be 
interested in disbarment of lawyers guilty 
of barratry. 

The case of the St. Louis lawyers is de- 
scribed in a recent issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch as follows: “Arthur. F, C. 
Blase cf St. Louis, who became a lawyer 
after the Union-Easton Trust Co., of which 
he was president, was closed in 1930 for bad 
management, has been indicted here on a 
charge of barratry. The indictment, re- 
turned by the same grand jury that in- 
dicted Russell J. Horsefield, also a St. Louis 
lawyer, and two residents of Iron County, 
charged with the same offense, alleges that 
Biase “stirred up, moved and incited” one 
man to file a damage suit charging he had 
contracted silicosis, and attempted to incite 
three others to file silicosis suits. Against 
Blase the indictment charges that “during 
the month of September, 1933, the defend- 
ant did unlawfully, malicious'y, wilfully and 
champertously move and stir up divers 
quarrels, strifes, suits and controversy 
among the people and citizens of this State 

. and particularly one Jess Vance to bring 
an action against the Pilot Knob Ore Co., 
a corporation, and did . . . attempt to incite 
one Clarence Amelung, and did attempt to 
incite one Hosea Vance and did attempt to 
incite one Alfred White, telling them they 
had contracted silicosis or some occupational 
disease while working for the Pilot Knob 
Ore Co., all to the common nuisance of the 
people .. . and against the peace and dig- 


nity of the State.” 


Cement 


Universal Atlas Cement Co., Hannibal, 
Mo., was to resume operations at its 
Hannibal plant February 1, a month 
ahead of its scheduled date, it was re- 
ported. The plant has been closed since 
November 1. It was said that stocks 
on hand are sufficient for current de- 
mands, but that the reopening is taking 
place to give work to the men who de- 
pend on the company for employment. 


© ¢ © 


U. S. Senator Neely, of West Virginia, 
recently protested vigorously against any 
reduction in the duty on cement, wiring 
the tariff commission as follows: “The 
cement industry of this country uses 
10,000,000 tons of coal. Any tariff change 
downward will increase cement imports, 
automatically curtailing the American 
output. I am informed that each bag of 
cement requires from 25 to 30 Ib. of coal. 
The coal industry, both operators and 
miners, needs every ton of its present 
market.” hie 

Chile, South America: The cement in- 
dustry in Chile has received a marked im- 
petus from the construction boom, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The Chilean cement indus- 
try has a reported capacity to produce 
regularly more than 7,000,000 bags of 
cement annually and is operated at 60% 
capacity during the current year. 

© # @ 

Tariff Reduction: Pennsylvania’s ce- 
ment manufacturers are greatly disturbed 
over a threatened 50% reduction in the 
cement tariff in the reciprocal trade treaty 
now being negotiated with Belgium. Ap- 
peals have been made to the state’s mem- 
bers of congress to forestall the change. 

® @ © 

Cowell Portland Cement Co., Cowell, 
Calif., was recently said to be planning 
installation of additional dust arrestor 
equipment to comply with a court order 
in the long protracted “Cowell dust 
case,” in which the company was allowed 
30 days to agree to such installation. 

© © © 

Florida Portland Cement Co., Tampa, 
Fla., has under construction a fuel oil 
tank of 3,360 000 gal. capacity at Hookers’ 
Point, which is 117 feet in diam., is 40 
ft. high and is equipped with a floating 
roof. ees 

Idaho Portland Cement Co. is to spend 
$50,000 for improvements at its Pocatello, 
Idaho, plant, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Most of the expenditures 
will be for additional storage capacity, 
which will be brought up to 160,000 bbl. 
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Hard Times Have Made for Many Permanent Economies in Plant Operation—An Example Is 
the Romayer Plant of the Texas Construction Material Company 


Superintendent, Romayer Plant, Texas Construction Material 


NE WRITER stated that this depres- 

sion would show up a lot of corpora- 
tion managers as only fair-weather managers, 
and I wonder if the same cannot be said 
about plant operating men. 


With conditions as they are, the material- 
man has had to remove the. scales from his 
eyes and begin looking around his plant to 
see if there are not some leaks that could be 
stopped, and thus enable him to show, if 
not a profit, at least a balance during these 
times. I expect there is not a plant that has 
not had glaring cases of useless expense 





By W. C. Torbett, Jr., 


in its operations; and as this plant is no ex- 
ception, I thought possibly other producers 
may get good out of what we have done. 


Cutting Switching Costs 

Formerly a steam locomotive was used to 
spot the cars and do the yard switching; but 
it was spending the greater part of its time 
at the plants, so we took a little Dake swing 
engine frame and made an electric car spot- 
ter for use at the plant. By this arrange- 
ment we are able to save two to three barrels 
of fuel oil a day, along with some labor, as 
lccomotive hours have been shortened. 


Co., Romayer, Tex. 


The construction of the spotter, as the 
photograph shows, is simple and compact. 
The steam ehest was removed and a 10-hp., 
220-volt motor was set in its place, with a 
magnetic switch alongside. The motor was 
geared to a short stub shaft, which in turn 
was geared to an idler shaft, which was 
geared to the cable drum. This was a reduc- 
tion drive throughout, which built up the 
power to the drum and reduced it to give 
a line speed of 20 ft. per minute. 


To enable the cable to be pulled off the 
drum, this intermediate shaft was extended 


A—Car spotter, with the cover removed to show the drives and the hook-up arrangement. Sliding pinion is shown on extreme 
left, just below magnet switch and behind drum drive gear, which, out of mesh, is free to roll. B—High-level side of the lakes. 
Note the saddle left in the stripping pile, which has been grad ually raised to take care of the water as it is fumed back of 
this levee. C—Low-water side of the same levee seen in B, in the stripping pile, with two pipes. The pipes were put in when 
the lake was not so full, so that they are seen submerged. With this amount of head, one pipe is sufficient to handle the 
return fow. During a rainy season, return pipes do not have to be operated at this location. D—Openings in the back of a 
Niagara vibrating screen. This is the bottom deck of a double deck screen. Both decks are interchangeable and are cut the 
same way, with cloth bolted over the openings, as shown. During operation, two streams of water and fines discharge throug” 
them and relieve the load on the screen hopper 
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TEXAS CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL COMPANY, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
DRE DGE 


Month, June, 1934. Class “A” Gravel. 
: ——tTons per Shift——- ——Tons per Hour—— —Hours Operated— 
—No.1— —No.2— —No.l— —No.2— —No.l— —No.2— 
Date AM. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. 
ee gel ee Seg ea 
ae 350 290 150 42. 387 269 .. 8:20 7:30 5:35 
oe... 0a 396 348 42.4376 .. .. 9:20 9:15 
are.  - ; oe 449 50.5  .. 9:10 11:20... 
| Re 292 519 200 .. 389438 31.6 7:30 11:50 6:20 
SM ei Tye) 1738 380) di a6 3 12 39:20 30:88 1881 
Nes ee ed 
Grand Toial... 3379 42.1 79:15 


A.M. P.M. No.1 No.2 


Daily Production Report—“Romayor Plant.” 


Hrs. Wkd. 

Remarks 
wa ; No operation—Moving plant 
6 a High line trouble 


oe .-é 

19 

21 .- 450 Ft. Line, 29” Pulley 

ee 

84 13 No. 1. Op. 94.4% of Total Time 


No. 2 Op. 91.7% of Total Time 


This daily production report shows a product in regular production. Not cumbersome, it enables the producer, at the end 
of the month, to check up on his efficiency of operation and keep posted on production. He can also estimate his capacity 


on the drum drive end enough to permit the 
pinion being pulled out of mesh by hand, and 
replaced by hand, when the amount of cable 
desired was unwound. 

The motor is operated by a remote con- 
trol station, located at the plant, for the con- 
venience of the plant foreman. To hook up 
this remote control switch, we were told 
that we would have to run three No. 14 
wires from the station back to the magnetic 
switch, but we got by with only two wires 
and saved the purchase of that extra third 
wire. This was done by taking the “start” 
connection from the station and hooking to 
the wire at the plant that corresponds with 
No. 1 wire in the switch. The other two 
lines were run back as per instructions and 
hooked into the switch on the car spotter. 

The spotter and all gears were covered to 
protect the gears if a cable breaks, and 
keep the motor and switch out of the 
weather. As this spotter is small enough to 
go between the two tracks at the plant, we 
set it low enough to clear the cars, and 
ahead of the plant; so we will have a straight 
line pull from each track. We use old %-in. 
cable that has been removed from the drag- 
lines, so there is no cable expense on the 
spotter, and we keep our replaced cables 
used up. 

To anchor this spotter, two rows of two 
posts each, with a deadman in front of each 
row, are set, and the top of the row nearest 
the spotter is tied at the ground level to the 
second row. The spotter is then tied with 
two 7g-in. cables to the nearest row of posts. 
This unit has proved so successful that the 
men would rather use it than a locomotive, 
as it is more convenient and doe’ away with 
a switchman at the plant. 


Rebuilding Dragline Blocks 


Another saving we have effected is in the 
Swing friction blocks of our 3-cu. yd. elec- 
tric dragline. These blocks, which are the 
same as those used on the “1-T” Monighan 
Maciiine, are just a little light for this larger 
machine and do not last so very long. At 
$31 a set that was quite an item in itself; so 
we took the old blocks that had been dis- 
carded, faced them off, and put shims be- 
hind them and used them again. That was a 
big saving itself, but when we began facing 
the blocks in such a way that they would 


pull from both sides, and the face, we ac- 
tually got more service out of them than 
we do from the new blocks which only pull 
from the sides. 


Controlling Water in Pit 


This plant is a wet pit operation, the over- 
burden being stripped by draglines and 
thrown in the previous cut. The dredge fol- 
lows up and pumps the sand and gravel di- 
rectly into the screening plant, where it is 
sized and loaded by gravity into the cars, 
ready for shipment. Sometimes the over- 
burden is above water level, and sometimes 
it dips below the water level, or the water 
level rises and covers the gravel and sand. 
For a long while we were stripping both 
above and below water level, but we 
noticed we could do a much better and 
faster job above water, so we began work- 
ing toward controlling the water level in 
the lakes we were working. We did this by 
placing the overburden where it would leave 
off the previous cut, and then by fluming 
the waste water and materials from the 
screening plant behind the levee, we could 
take water out as we desired. When we would 
need water in the lake, we had enough old 
8-in. pipe around, that we would put in, and 
with two of these pipes we could balance 
our return flow. 

By adequate water control we have ma- 
terially reduced our cost per yard of strip- 
ping, and are getting much better results. 


and plan ahead by using files of such data 


The only expense involved is placing of the 
return pipes. 


Patching Vibrating Screen Cloth 


We used to carry a large stock of wire 
cloth and were very careful to keep good 
cloth on our vibrators, as we did not think 
we could successfully patch cloth on a vi- 
brator; but again we found we were mis- 
taken. By keeping some smooth soft steel 
wire around, a patch can be put on the finest 
or the largest mesh screen, and made to 
hold till the rest of the cloth is worn out. 
The patch must be pulled down tight and 
enough wire used to insure the patch stay- 
ing tight, and if it is properly put on it will 
give as good service and as accurate screen- 
ing as the rest of the cloth. We did try to 
bolt the patches on, in some cases, but on 
the smaller sizes of cloth the bolts would set 
up an extra vibration and tear the cloth out 
around the patch; so we have found that 
wire is the best for all cases. 


Increasing Capacity of Vibrators 


As we improved our operations we 
naturally raised our production, so we were 
confronted with the fact that we either had 
to be satisfied with our production, put 
larger mesh screens on the vibrators, and 
lose material at the lower sizes, that we 
could sell if we could get accurate screen- 
ing; or redeesign our screening plant for 
more capacity. We were using Niagara 
screens; so instead of doing any of the 
above, we took the steel backs and cut two 





Editor’s Note 


HIS ARTICLE was one of 

those submitted for the Prize 
Contest, for the January Annual 
Review Issue. The editor is mighty 
sorry it did not win one of the 
prizes, for, as the reader will find, 
it is a most excellent article. It 
shows, too, how much superinten- 
dents can help one another if they 
will only turn loose some of their 
own operating experience. So, Mr. 
Torbett having shown how to do 
it, we hope other superintendents 
will get the inspiration, for we 
must admit we can’t get too many 
articles as pertinent and helpful as 


this one. 
—THE EDITOR. 





oval holes about 5 by 18 in. in each back, 
and bolted the proper size cloth over the 
holes. By proper baffling of the discharge 
pipe we forced the water and material 
against the screen, in such a way that the 
backs helped screen the material and thus 
solved the problem of increased production 
capacity. We have screened as high as 70 
tons of washed gravel per hour, from a plus 
Y-in. to 1%-in. over a double-deck 4 by 6 
ft. Niagara, with the above arrangement. 
With the screen back, working as part of 
the screen, I believe a concave cloth will 
give better results than a convex one, when 
working with a dredge. 


Saving Power Cost 
Our dredges are belted to 150-hp., 2300- 





volt induction motors, and thus the speed 
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cannot be changed except by changing motor 
pulleys. As we are buying our current from 
a power company, we find this is a better 
arrangement than a variable-speed motor, as 
we can absolutely control our power demand, 
and thus control our power cost, which is a 
big item in any plant. As the line, and head, 
and the condition of the pump parts deter- 
mine the conditions at which the pump must 
run, to keep a check on this accurately we 
keep a daily operating report on the dredges 
and vary our pump speed as the operating 
results demand. A copy of this report is 
shown,. and gives such information that a 
plant superintendent can tell just what he is 
doing and what to expect on his future pro- 
duction. He can also put his finger on the 
trouble without any lost time, and thus keep 
his production to the maximum at all times. 
Where the general office is not located at 
the plant, this information is very convenient 
when answering inquiries from this office. 


One of our greatest savings, which was 
started before the depression, however, was 
the purchase of a 10 in. heavy duty dredge 
pump, and coupling it to an 8-in. line, both 
suction and discharge. This proved very 
successful—not, however, till we had put a 
short section of 10-in. pipe back of the pump, 
and then reduced down to our 8-in. line. 
Without this section of pipe back of the 
pump, we were troubled with the discharge 
plugging up just back of the pump, but the 
large section of pipe gave the material time 
to straighten out, and enter the 8-in. line 
with enough water to keep it moving. The 
idea behind the 10-in. pump on the 8-in. line 
was to save pump parts, by the slower speed 
of the pump runner, and it amply justified 
the installation. 

All in all, I think that, for those who survive 
this depresssion, it has had its good points, 
and given producers a keener insight into 
future operating economies, and stopped a 
lot of the useless waste of nature’s resources. 


Concrete Products 

Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., Lock- 
land, Ohio, has taken over the manufacture 
of cement and asbestos products in buildings 
8 and 9 at the Atlantic Gypsum Products 
Co., Portsmouth, N. H. Operations were 
expected to begin about February 1, and the 
products to be manufactured will include 
some of the company’s line of insulating ma- 
terials, felt base floor coverings, expansion 
joints, asphalt slate roofing and the like. The 
new plant will be the only New England 
manufacturing branch of this company, and 
will receive asbestos directly from the com- 
pany’s mines in Quebec. 

© o> > 

Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
Ill., recently conducted a demonstration 
of reinforced-concrete joists, pre-cast 


floor joists and reinforced-concrete slabs 
as the latest and safest in modern build- 
ing materials at the Columbia Concrete 
Ohio. 


and Supply Co., Toledo, 
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Construction Outlook 


Chicago, Ill: E. M. Craig, business 
manager, Building Construction Employers, 
says the 1935 outlook is more reassuring 
than any of the four previous years. About 
$65,000,000 is expected to be spent; a “nor- 
mal” year’s expenditures is considered $125,- 
000,000. 

oo 


Chicago, Ill: The Mississippi Valley 
Conference of State Highway officials, rep- 
resenting 17 states, recently held an execu- 
tive session here, at which a resolution was 
passed asking for a considerable slice of 
the President’s proposed public works ap- 
propriation for street and highway improve- 
ment. Another resolution requests a 40- 
hour week in place of the present 30-hour 
week on public works; another protested the 
diversion of road-building funds paid by mo- 
torists to other purposes. According to the 
Chicago Tribune, C. Coykendall, administra- 
tion engineer of the Iowa highway depart- 
ment, hinted after adjournment that discus- 
sion behind the closed doors had included 
some condemnation of National Recovery 
Act codes affecting the road building indus- 
try, and of the governmental regulation of 
employment hours on public works jobs. 
“The sand, gravel and crushed stone produc- 
ers’ code,” said the Iowan, “to a greater ex- 
tent than any other with which I have come 
in contact, is 100 per cent selfish and unrea- 
sonable. Apparently this code was written 
by the commercial producers with large in- 
vestments in stationary plants, with the in- 
tention of protecting these investments at the 
expense of both portable plant operators and 
of the public.” [This illustrates clearly that 
the code is much misunderstood, and that 
producers must do more to “sell” to the pub- 
lic.—The Editor.] The 30-hour week was 
condemned as inefficient for seasonal employ- 
ment on the highways, increasing the cost of 
public construction, and curtailing the in- 
comes of laborers working on an_ hourly 
wage basis. 

Washington, D. C.: Prospects are 
bright for construction during 1935, M. J. 
Beirn, vice-president of American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp., told members of 
the Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica at their sixteenth annual convention. 
However, he said there is no reason to antici- 
pate any decrease in private construction dur- 
ing the first few months of the current year ; 
that results depend upon co-operative action 
by the construction industry in showing peo- 
ple how they can obtain the homes they need. 
Tr: proper nucleus for such a concerted 
drive is the Housing Administration, he add- 
ed. Looking beyond the first few months, to 
influences which will affect private construc- 
tion Mr. Beirn said a profit on investment is 
essential, that in resideutial construction it 
is essential that rents rise or that costs de- 
cline very greatly, that as “it is apparent 
that it is contrary to the program of the 


present Washington Administration to de- 
flate, it would appear as though our eyes 
should be turned toward the question of resi- 
dential property values.” A groundwork has 
been laid for a definite revival of the con- 
struction industry, but it can be utilized only 
by the industry itself, he warned. 
© o¢ 


Washington, D. C.: RFC has been 
given another two years’ life with expanded 
powers in the three major fields of railroad, 
real estate and industrial financing. 


© o © 


New York City: Board of Estimate 
has approved a plan to borrow nearly $60,- 
000,000 from the PWA, to build the Sixth 
Ave. Subway, the final link in the new Inde- 
pendent System. Officials claim assurances 
from Washington that some $25,000,000 of 
PWA money will be made available for 
building the projected East River Drive 
from the Battery to 125th St. 


oo 


Sand-Lime Brick Production and 
Shipments in December, 1934 


HE following data are compiled from 

reports received direct from producers 
of sand-lime brick located in various parts 
of the United States and Canada. The ac- 
companying statistics may be regarded as 
representative of the industry. 


Eight sand-lime brick plants reported for 
the month of December, this number being 
two less than the number reporting for the 
month of November, statistics for which 
were published in January. 


Average Prices for December 


Shipping point Plant price Delivered 
Grand Rapids, Mich.... $12.50 


Mishawaka, Ind. ....... CS aS site 
Syracuse, No Vi 3.ceckns 14.00 16.00-20.00 
Saginaw, Mich. ........ 9. Seeger 
Toronto, Ont., Can...... 12.00 13.50 


Statistics for November and December 
November{ December* 


PROGUCHON: 5. 6.25 6atseen 1,650,650 198,886 
Shipments (rail) ...... 552,000 _ 32,000 
Shipments (truck) .... 1,104,635 531,395 
Stocks on hand........ 2,715,470 1,561,211 

iaceinawe 850,000 140,000 


Unfilled orders 


+Ten plants reporting; incomplete, six not 
reporting unfilled orders. 

*Eight plants reporting; 
not reporting unfilled orders. 


incomplete, four 


Portland Cement Pavement 


Yardage 


WARDS of concrete pavement for De- 
cember, 1934, were announced by the 
Portland Cement Association as follows: 





Total 
Sq. yd. Sq. yd. for 
awarded during year to date, 
Dec., 1934 Dec. 29, 1934 
Seeger 4,335,746 30,203,993 
Streets ..... 1,955,993 14,767,547 
Alleys ...... 8,912 135,975 
6,300,651 45,107,515* 


*Annual adjustments are included in these 
final totals, 





Recent Bids and Prices 


Geneva, Ind.: Meshberger Bros. and 
the Erie Stone Co. were low bidders on 
stone and screenings for the highway 
department for 1935. The bids were sub- 
mitted to the county commissioners. The 
hids are for delivery at stations set up 
over the county. Erie Stone Co. and Blue 
Creek Stone Co. bid from 90c at the 
quarry to $1.25 per ton for stone deliv- 
ered at Monroe and Bern by railway. 
The Eric and Blue Creek companies 
were 10c lower on screenings than the 
price for stone. It is estimated that 
approximately 10,000 cu. yd. of gravel 
will be used by the county. Lybargers 
and Yost Bros. bid 90c per cu. yd. for 


gravel delivered at Decatur and Geneva. 
© © © 
Camargo, Ill.: The contract for the 


purchase of approximately 1000 tons of 
gravel, to be used in resurfacing this 
city’s streets, was awarded to Mrs. L. 
Briggs in December at a price of 20c 
a ton. Relief labor will be used in load- 
ing the material and for street repairs. 


© > © 


Gypsum 

Centerville, Ia.: The deepest gypsum 
mine in the world, worked here since 1917 
and now owned by the United States Gyp- 
sum Co., was being dismantled early in 
January—the loser in a long battle against 
heavy subterranean water seepage and de- 
creased business. This mine contains strata 
of a pure white gypsum from which the best 
white plasters have been made, and has long 
been a curiosity to sightseers. The demand 
for gypsum has decreased markedly in this 
area, and it has entailed such a large expense 
to pump 60,000 gallons of water daily, that a 
crew of men has been put to work disman- 
tling the mine equipment. Officials of the 
company say that, although the mine is being 
capped, it is being capped in such a way that 
it can be reopened. 


© © 


United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, 
Ill, recently decided to enlarge its Green- 
ville, Miss., pulp-board plant, which already 
is said to be one of the largest in America. 
The company, it is reported, was consider- 
ing enlarging its pulp-board plants in Maine 
and \Washington, but finally decided on the 
Greenville plant, whose power requirements 
will he increased from 4000 to 6000 hp. 

¢ o 


Rock Products 


Rock Products News Briefs 


American Cyanamid and Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y., is marketing a factory- 
made gypsum slab for floor and roof con- 
struction, embodying unusual features 
which remove many of the limitations 
to widespread use. This “plank” is a 
solid slab of extra dense gypsum, 2 in. 
thick by 15 in. wide, bound on the edges 


with galvanized steel, tongued and 
grooved like ordinary lumber. It is laid 
over the customary support, to which 


it is secured by clips like wood planking. 


Sand and Gravel 


Portland, Ore.: Action on the proposed 
purchase by the city of a gravel pit from 
the Columbia Contract Co. was postponed 
recently for further study. The gravel is to 
be used for SERA projects for the city. It 
has been estimated that about 266,000 cu. 
yd. would be available, which would last 
the city for 15 years. 

© © © 
Lime 

Gibsonburg Lime Products Co., Gib- 
sonburg, Ohio, defendant in a foreclosure 
suit by I. J. Fulton, superintendent of the 
state banking department, who is engaged 
in liquidating the closed Gibsonburg Bank- 
ing Co., filed an answer December 22 in com- 
mon pleas court asking either for the dismis- 
sal of the suit or the continuance of the pro- 
posed foreclosure and sale. Pleadings said 
that the concern was partially reorganized in 
August, 1933, and since resuming operation 
has provided employment. It would be both 
inequitable and unjust to sell the plant now, 
it was said, as these employes would be job- 


less and investments of stockholders and 
creditors would be sacrificed with heavy 
losses. 


© > © 

Bristol, Va., is considering a possible 
future connection between Bristol and the 
development in the Tennessee Valley, accord- 
ing to a report of Industrial Secretary John 
Gemmell at the Chamber of Commerce ban- 
quet January 10. He reported that a project 
is being contemplated which will furnish 
manganese sulphate to the TVA’s fertilizer 
plant at Muscle Shoals. Another project un- 
der consideration is the establishment of a 
chemical lime plant near Bristol to furnish 
lime to local users. 

© @ 

Statistics compiled by the Trade Rela- 
tions Committe of the National Lime Asso- 
ciation for the months of September, Octo- 
ker and November, 1934, are summarized 








Elloree, S. C.: B. E. Benson, Lexing- 
ton, and C. M. Brice, of St. Matthews, 
S. C., are developing a limestone quarry 
between Elloree and Creston in Calhoun 
county. 

Statistics for 1934, compled by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, show sales of lime 
by producers in the United States amounted 
to 2,407,000 short tons valued at $61,996,000, 
according to preliminary figures furnished 
by manufacturers. This was an increase of 
6% in quantity and 19% in value, compared 
with sales of 2,269,280 tons valued at $14,- 
235,659 in 1933. The average value per ton 
in 1934 was $7.06; in 1933 it was $628. The 
total sales of lime in 1934 included 830,000 
tons of hydrated lime valued at $6,346,000, 
a decrease of 1% in quantity with an in- 
crease of 13% in value compared with 1933 
(840,007 tons valued at $5,622,026). The 
average value per ton of hydrated lime in 
1934 was $7.65; in 1933 it was $6.69. 


Preliminary reports of sales of lime in 
1934, according to classes were as follows: 
Building lime, 558,000 tons valued at $4,- 
529,000, compared with 533,088 tons valued 
at $3,828,594 in 1933, an increase of 5% in 
quantity and 18% in value; chemical lime 
(not including dead-burned dolomite), 1,296,- 
000 tons valued at $8,277,000, compared with 
1,228,270 tons valued at $7,041,949 in 1933, 
an increase of 5.5% in quantity and 17.5 in 
value; dead-burned dolomite (refractory 
lime), 309,000 tons valued at $2,585,000, com- 
pared with 261,812 tons valued at $2,064,869 
in 1933, an increase of 18% in quantity and 
25% in value; agricultural lime, 244,000 tons 
valued at $1,605,000, compared with 246,110 
tons valued at $1,318,247 in 1933, a decrease 
of 1% in quantity but an increase of 22% in 
value. 

Sales of 549,000 tons of lime valued at $4,- 
153,000 were reported for Ohio—the leading 
state in the production of lime. This was a 
decrease of 2% in quantity, but an increase 
of 24% in value from 1933. Ohio is also 
the largest producer of hydrated lime in the 
United States, over 80% of which com- 
monly is used for construction. The prelim- 
inary figures for 1934, 226,000 tons valued 
at $1,759,000 showed a decrease of 13% in 
quantity and an increase of 16% in value 
from the 1933 production (259,233 tons, val- 
ued at $1,519,716). Ohio is the ranking 
state in the production of building lime; the 
output in 1934 was 228,000 tons valued at 
$1,752,00000, an increase of 5.6% in quantity 
and 34% in value, compared with output of 


& 








Structural Gypsum Division of the as follows: 215,869 tons valued at $1,306,201 in 1933. 
LIME SHIPMENTS AND .PLANT CAPACITY UTILIZED 
Total Total , 
capacity, shipments Avg. a Ratio shipments to capacity, per cent a 
Month represented, reported, value United Lime manufacturing districts 

1934 short tons short tons per ton States 1 2 3 4 5B —9 7 10-11 12 13 14 15 
September .......... 401,039 120,618 $7.67 30.0 18.2 30.6 36.6 34.6 26.9 23.3 43.1 29.8 24.3 21.5 14.8 19.9 
October, ass 5. saanee 407,803 135,667 7.71 33.3 21.0 32.4 36.4 50.7 26.7 26.7 45.3 37.4 24.9 20.7 27.8 24.1 
Nov embe#.. ...s¢:keued 404,887 119,561 7.61 29.5 16.4 25.7 32.0 41.8 28.3 23.1 42.5 37.4 22.2 18.0 23.0 21.1 
‘All data relate only to competitive lime. Total capacity under Table 1 includes the following capacity reported as idle: September, 


8,149 tons; October, 8,790 tons; November, 11,016 tons. 
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Sampling and Testing Cement 


By P. J. Freeman, 


Principal Materials Engineer, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 


AMPLING AND TESTING CEMENT 
S is not a new subject, but to sample and 
test over three-quarters of a million barrels 
of cement, which is purchased and manu- 
factured under strict limitations, for chem- 
ical compounds and also for specific surface 
area requires some methods of operation 
which are not required for cement sampled 
and tested under the usual specifications. 


When the writer came to Knoxville in 
February, 1934, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was considering the purchase of 
cement under two specifications. One, known 
as Type “A,” was a low heat cement such 
as is being used at Boulder dam. A second 
specification, known as Type “B” cement, pro- 
duced a heat of hydration about midway 
between low heat cement and regular port- 
land cement. Type “B” cement specifications 
also had definite requirements for specific 
surface about the same as for low heat ce- 
ment. Both specifications had been developed 
by the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
in cooperation with the cement manufac- 
turers, but mills in this district had not had 
any experience in manufacturing cement 
under these specifications. 

It was finally decided to use Type “B” 
cement for the Norris and Wheeler dams, 
and early last spring contracts were placed 
with five mills for a total amount of 315,000 


bbl. under specifications outlined below : 
SPECIFICATIONS TYPE “B’ CEMENT 

Chemical Composition: The following lim- 
its shall not be exceeded: 


Per Cent 
C8 Ts boas oh oe Xho ee bie 3.00 
Tnsoluvle TOBIBWE§ o...cc v5 0s vce ceses 0.85 
Sulphuric anhydride (SOs).......... 2.00 
DO. UE) | 5 bon 3 os 6a wba ss 0s 5.00 


The ratio of the percentage of iron oxide to 
the percentage of aluminum oxide shall not 
exceed 1.5. 

Compound Composition: The _ theoretical 
compound composition shall be within the 
following limits: 

Tricalcium silicate (3CaO.Si0.)—Not less 
than 35 nor more than 55 per cent. 

Tricalcium aluminate (3Ca0O.Al20O;)—Not 
more than 8 per cent. 

Fineness: The specific surface of the ce- 
ment as measured by a Wagner turbidimeter 
shall not be less than 1600, nor more than 
2200 square centimeters per gram. 

Compressive Strength: Tests to be made 
on 2x4 inch cylinders using Ottawa Standard 
Sand. 


Compressive 
Age at Strength 
Test lb. per 
Days Storage of Specimens sq. in. 
7 1 day in moist air, 6 days in 
WERE? = asin ences adie ca Wns 1,500 
28 1 day in moist air, 27 days in 
WDNR oer i ics SS as ete oe 2,500 


Time of setting: Soundness—Initial set 
not less than one hour, final set within ten 
hours. <A pat of neat cement to be sound 
after the usual steaming test. 


The construction engineers for Norris and 
Wheeler dams estimated a maximum daily 
requirement for each dam to be about 3000 
bbl., and it was necessary to organize sam- 
pling and testing with mill production to fur- 
nish that amount of tested cement. All sam- 
pling, testing and shipping of cement is han- 
dled by the Engineering Service Division of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee very generously pro- 
vided space for physical and chemical labora- 
tories, and the Authority furnished and in- 
stalled the additional equipment needed, in- 
cluding a constant temperature and humidity 
controlled moist room. The daily capacity of 
the physical and chemical laboratories is in 
excess of 25 samp!es when necessary to keep 
up with construction demands for cement. 


Sampling 


The specifications for sampling permit the 
methods customarily used, but it has been 
necessary to adapt the method to the facili- 
ties which a particular plant has for the 
purpose. Since Type “B” cement is not 
being used by anyone else, it is not possible 
for the mill to ship to other customers the 
amount of cement taken from the bin or 
silo during the process of ball sampling. In 
some cases facilities are available to pump 
this cement into an empty bin or transfer it 
back into the bin being sampled, but in other 
mills it is necessary to select all of the 
samples from the belt or millstream during 
the process of manufacture. Owing to the 
color of the cement being somewhat darker 
than regular portland, the manufacturers 
were careful to keep it segregated from 
other cement. 


Trained samplers at the mills are fur- 
nished with a sufficient number of assistants 


to permit 24-hour operation of the mills 
when it is necessary to take samples from 
the belt or millstream. For the convenience 
of the sampler in handling the equipment and 
the necessary forms and stationery used in 
the sampling and shipping of cement, an 
inexpensive metal carrying case is provided 
with sufficient capacity to include a large 
hand-made 20-mesh sieve, together with all 
other supplies needed by the Authority’s rep- 
resentative, including Government bills of 
lading for shipment of samples. 


In order to save cost of shipping samples 
to the laboratory, not needed in the test, it 
is our practice to select the prescribed 
amount of cement for the samples and place 
this in two separate quart cans, having the 
same identification numbers. One-half of 
these samples are then kept at the mii! i 
a storage place provided for the purpose 
under the seal of the Authority, and the 
other half of the samples shipped to the 
laboratory for the physical and chemical 
tests. 

In this way practically all of the sample 
arriving at the laboratory is used, but the 
“save samples” are available in case they are 
needed for a re-test, or the first shipment is 
lost in transit. The inspector at the mill dis- 
cards the “save samples” as soon as the bin 
has been released for shipment. The large 
volume of samples arriving at the labora- 
tory makes this method quite necessary to 
conserve space as well as reduce the cost of 
transporting them. 


Meeting Specifications 


All of the mills have given the heartiest 
cooperation to the Authority in ‘adapting 
their time of manufacture to the convenience 
of the laboratory inspectors during the early 
part of the program. At the beginning the 
cement was not to be used for some months 
after the contract was awarded, so that suffi- 
cient time elapsed to get production and 
testing under way in an orderly manner. 

Occasionally the cement produced has not 
fully complied with the specifications for 
fineness, or for the chemical compound re- 
quirements, but in every case there has been 
a wide margin above the requirements for 




















TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


ENGINEERING SERVICE DIVISION 


SUMMARY OF COOPERATIVE TESTS OF TYPE”B’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS DATED FEB. 26, 1934 


_Per Cent. 
Po) 





Summary of comparative results obtained by various laboratories. No. 7 is the TVA laboratory 
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physical strength. The Authority has endeav- 
ored to cooperate with the manufacturers, and 
whenever the cement as manufactured has 
been slightly outside the specification require- 
ments, the mills have been permitted to blend 
the cement from one bin with that of an- 
other so that the material when again sam- 
pled while loading will be in strict accord- 
ance with the specifications. If all of the 
cement fully complies with the physical re- 
quirements it is felt that samples taken from 
the cars while loading and analyzed in the 
laboratory before shipment is made provides 
ample protection for the Authority and at 
the same time the manufacturer is not caused 
to suffer any appreciable financial loss. We 
do not wish to give the impression that this 
is something which happens regularly at the 
mills, but to indicate the desire of the Au- 
thority to cooperate with the manufacturers 
who are helping us to obtain Type “B” 
cement in accordance with our new and 
rather strict specifications. It may be stated 
that the same difficulty is seldom experienced 
more than once by any company. 


Fineness of Cement 


The fineness of cement is being deter- 
mined by means of Wagner turbidimeter, and 
in general there has been very little difficulty 
on the part of the manufacturers in com- 
plying with the specification requirements 
after the mills have gotten into production. 
Kerosene for the tests is bought in lots of 
ten drums and this material stored and used 
over a considerable period of time. No at- 
tempt is made to use the kerosene a second 
time, as it is felt that the practice may affect 
the accuracy of the results. It has been our 
practice to cooperate with the mill labora- 
tories in making comparative tests in the 
endeavor to establish uniform laboratory 
working conditions throughout. 

Cooperative tests have been conducted and 
the summary of such tests indicates the com- 
parative results obtained by the various 
laboratories involved. Samples indicated by 
the alphabet represent cement from a par- 
ticular bin at one of the six plants furnish- 
ing cement under the first contract. The 
figures represent the coOperating laborato- 
ries, of which No. 7 is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority laboratory. 

The specification for fineness produces a 
very workable concrete and in the opinion 
of our construction superintendents using the 
materials there is a saving in the cost of 
placing concrete made with Type “B” ce- 
ment having a fineness of about 1800 sq. cm. 
per gram of at least 50c per cu. yd. over the 
cost of placing concrete made with a coarser 
cement. 

Later Contracts 


A second series of contracts has been 
made with ten mills to cover the estimated 
future needs of the Authority, amounting to 
6,985,000 bbl. There are provisions in the 
contract for an equitable readjustment of 
cost during its existence, as may be affected 
by various causes beyond the control of the 
producer and the Authority, 


Rock Products 


Metal carrying 
case for sup- 
plies needed 
by sampler 


The cement specifications for this con- 
tract are identical with those given above, 
with the exception that the physical tests 
are to be made on 2-in. cubes, using a plastic 
mortar with graded Ottawa sand in accord- 
ance with the proposed tentative specifica- 
tions of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. The compressive strength require- 
ments under the usual methods of curing are 
750 Ib. per sq. in. at 3 days and 1500 Ib. 
per sq.in. at 7 days. The use of 2-in. cubes 
is predicated on the advantages of saving the 
time required for capping 2x4-in. cylinders, 
the smaller amount of sand and cement re- 
quired for the preparation of the specimen, 
the convenience in marking and handling 
specimens with smooth surfaces, and also in 
an endeavor to cooperate with the American 
Society for Testing Materials in the pro- 
posed specification for sulphate resistance 
cement. It was felt that in view of the fact the 
contract is to extend over a period of years, 
it would be desirable to anticipate possible 
changes in specification requirements for 
physical tests. 


Cement Shipments 


The anticipated demand for cement as 
estimated by the construction engineers has 
been met and exceeded, so that at present 
(December) the daily requirement for Nor- 
ris dam is approximately 3500 bbl. and that 
for Wheeler dam is from 2500 to 3000 bbl. 
In view of the fact that many bins do not 
have a capacity of more than 6000 bbl., there 
is a very rapid turnover and it requires con- 
siderable diligence on the part of the mills 
and the Authority inspectors to keep a suffi- 
cient amount of tested cement available and 
moving to the job at all times. Since the 
award of the second contract, over 450,000 
bbl. of Type “B” cement has been sampled 
and placed under test. Of this amount over 
three-fourths has been used in construction, 
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Set-up includes 
20-mesh sieve 
and other sup. 
plies and sta. 
tionery 


with the daily requirements increasing rather 
than decreasing. 


All cement is shipped in bulk by freight, 
and the cars are loaded under the super- 
vision of a representative of the Authority. 
Railroad weights are being accepted as rep- 
resenting the amount of cement in the car. 
For Norris dam the bulkheads are placed 
at right angles to the doors so that an air 
unloader somewhat like a vacuum cleaner 
may be operated in the opening between the 
bulkheads. This cement is placed in an ele- 
vated storage bin at the point of unloading 
or hauled in large trucks to the dam site, 
where it is placed in an elevated tank for 
use at the mixer. 


For the Wheeler dam the bulk cement is 
placed in the cars with the bulkheads across 
the doors, as a different system is used for 
unloading it after the cars arrive at Shef- 
field, Ala. There the cement is unloaded and 
placed in barges and transported to the dam 
site, where it is used in the batching plant. 

The Authority endeavored to make an 
equitable distribution of the business among 
the various mills, which was accepted very 
gracefully on their part. After this award 
was made it was then necessary to deter- 
mine which mills would ship first. Needless 
to say, it would not have been desirable for 
any one mill to have shipped its entire 
quota, as that would not have provided for 
a distribution of work throughout the dis- 
trict. At the suggestion of the writer all of 
the mills got together and worked out a 
number of rounds of shipments in consecu- 
tive order so that we were relieved of the 
unpleasant task of attempting to make such 
a distribution, and in view of the economic 
importance of operating mills in any dis- 
trict this voluntary codperation on the part 
of the mills was very greatly appreciated by 
the writer. 

















Further Uses of Type “B” Cement 


The behavior of Type “B” cement up to 
this time does not indicate that any change 
in specifications will be necessary, and the 
use of this cement is being extended to prac- 
tically all projects authorized by the Au- 
thority, such as the construction of bridges 
and pavements, in addition to dams. This is 
not only desirable from the viewpoint of 
economy in purchasing, but also from the 
fact that tested cement is available for ship- 
ment from all mills located in this district. 
We have every reason to believe that cement 
manufactured under these specifications will 
produce an exceptionally durable concrete 
when used in any structure. 





Rock Phosphate 


Columbia, Tenn.: Press reports in local 
papers state that the TVA has shipped over 
125 cars, variously estimated at from 45 to 
50 tens per car, from the Wheeler mines at 
Southport, via Mt. Pleasant to the nitrate 
plant, Muscle Shoals, Ala., for the experi- 
mental runs said to be scheduled to be well 
under way during September, with increased 
prospects for active mining by TVA this 
fall. Dr. Harry A. Curtis, chief chemist 
of the phosphate plant at the Shoals; W. M. 
Holley, mechanical engineer ; Dr. H. A. Mor- 
gan, director of TVA, and the latter’s pri- 
vate secretary, Neil Bass, were reported by 
local press to be here during the last week 
in August, in conference with J. W. Young, 
local agent of TVA, and inspecting the pros- 
pecting work still under way by that organ- 
ization. 

It has been reported that the ccde offered 
by the Phosphate Institute was never ap- 
proved by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, and while no statement is given out 
of the grounds of disagreement, if any, it is 
reported that the Administration has advised 
that the phosphate mining industry be in- 
cluded in the code for the fertilizer indus- 
try, thus indicating how completely the Ad- 
ministration has received the impression that 
there is no real phosphate mining industry, 
except as an adjunct of the fertilizer in- 
dustry. 

That the TVA should at present be the 
worst offender in this line of low prices for 
both mining and royalty, is unfortunate in 
the general attitude of NRA opposition thus 
fostered here. Of course in their projected 
program of fifty or one hundred years, it 
will probably develop to the great benefit of 
the grandchildren of the present owners of 
phosphate, provided they are able in the 
meaniime to buy up the phosphate lands 
agai from those who take them over at 
foreclosures from the present owners. It 
would seem at least not amiss, during this 
long time program, to try out scme of the 
plans advocated, under which almost imme- 
diate benefit might come both to owners and 
miners of phosphate now living, and to the 
vast number of hay, grain and _ livestock 
farmers of the Mississippi Valley now form- 
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ing the bulk of the actually suffering agri- 
culturists. 


There has been some slight semblance of 
activity in phosphate operations during the 
past month, which at least has given some 
work to a few of the many in this section 
who have been practically out of that ccm- 
modity for some time. The large indepen- 
dent mining company which has no direct 
fertilizer manufacturing connection, the only 
one of its kind, has been making such ship- 
ments as it received orders for, entirely out 
of stock for nearly two years, and stocks 
beginning to run low, it has been operating 
regularly for a few weeks to replenish these 
stocks against demands the ensuing winter 
and spring. Two of the large fertilizer 
manufacturing miners are operating to some 
extent, one still runs one day a week, and 
the other two plants are shut down entirely. 

Hand mining of lump rock for furnace 
consumption keeps three or four forces 
working fairly steadily on the few deposits 
from which rock low enough in alumina is 
obtainable. 

Prices still hold firmly at quoted figures, 
but no active demand seems to develop be- 
yond routine contract withdrawals, and scat- 
tered spot orders from time to time. 

Considerable interest marks the expecta- 
tion of early announcement of plans of the 
TVA for their proposed portable mining, 
washing and drying plant, which is at pres- 
ent the only hope of operating mcst of the 
properties they have under lease, as the re- 
ported negotiations for preparation of their 
product at one of the large plants, appear 
not to have materialized so far. 

© © 


Connecticut Silicosis Case Covers 
“One Year Notice” Feature 
of Law 


STATE supreme court decision which 

considerably broadens employers’ 
liability for silicosis of his workmen was 
recently made in Connecticut. A commis- 
sioner was not deprived of jurisdiction to 
award compensation for the death of an em- 
ploye caused by silicosis, an occupational 
disease, by the failure to give the employer 
written notice of a claim for compensation 
within one year after the commencement of 
the illness if the employe did not know or 
have cause to believe that he was afflicted 
with such disease. A provision of the Act 
that “no proceedings for compensation * * * 
shall be maintained unless a written notice of 
claim for compensation shall be given within 
one year * * * from the first manifestation 
of a symptom of the occupational disease 
* * * which caused the personal injury” is 
not applicable although the employe knew 
more than a year before the notice was given 
that he was sick but he thought that he was 
suffering from bronchitis, the symptoms of 
which are similar to silicosis in its earlier 
stages, and did not know until within the 
year that he was suffering from the occupa- 
tional disease, and there were no circum- 
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stances from which such knowledge should 
have been imputed to him, since in such case 
the symptoms of the disease did not manifest 
itself more than a year prior to the giving 
of the notice within the meaning of the 
statute. The symptoms of the disease must 
plainly appear to the employe. Mere sus- 
picion that the employe is suffering from the 
disease is not sufficient. An employe, how- 
ever, “cannot close his understanding to that 
which is clear and plain and if the circum- 
stances are such that a reasonable man 
would clearly recognize the existence of a 
symptom of an occupational disease, it must 
be regarded as manifest in the sense of a 
statute.” There must be a clear recognition 
of the symptoms as that of the occupational 
disease in question. The presence of the 
symptom itself does not constitute a mani- 
festation of a symptom of the occupational 
disease unless its relation to the disease also 
clearly appears. 


There is no manifestation of a symptom of 
the disease within the meaning of the statute 
by reason of the knowledge of the employe’s 
physician that the employe may be suffering 
from such disease in view of the symptoms 
which are present where such knowledge is 
not imparted to the employe himself. Since 
the notice of the claim of compensation must 
be given by the employe or by someone in 
his behalf, and since the risk of loss if the 
notice be not given is personal to the employe, 
the presence of the symptom of the occupa- 
tional disease must be manifest to the em- 
ploye himself although the statute does not 
expressly so provide. The statute otherwise 
construed would make the employe’s right 
to compensation dependent upon the mani- 
festation of a symptom of the disease to 
others, an intent which the court will not 
impute to the legislature. Most symptoms 
of disease are not peculiar to one disease 
alone and their recognition is a matter largely 
within the field of expert medical knowledge. 


When an employe, feeiing ill, visits a 
physician, the physician may find clearly 
present a symptom of some serious occupa- 
tional disease, but he may find other symp- 
toms present suggesting the possibility of 
some other disease, and, until he is more 
certain, he may well deem it advisable not 
to inform the employe of the indication of 
the occupational disease. An employe who 
feels ill may go, or be sent by his superior, to 
a physician selected by his employer or the 
insurer, and if recognition of a symptom of 
an occupational disease by such a physician 
is to set in running the time for giving notice 
of a claim for compensation, there would be 
present an opportunity for the representative 
of the employer or the insurer to defeat a 
iust claim for compensation by merely keep- 
ing silent. The legis!ature clearly intended 
that the manifestation should be to the em- 
ploye or someone standing in such a relation 
to him that the knowledge of such a person 
would be imputed to him, and be such as is 
or ought to be recognized by him as sympto- 
matic of an occupational disease. 
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Himix concrete plant at Boulder dam. Mixer plant and high level concreting rail- 
road with 9-in. cement transport line carried along edge of road 


S PROBABLY is generally known in 
A the rock products industry, the longest 
distance portland cement, or any similar ma- 
terial, has been pumped to date is at the 
Boulder dam, in connection with the making 


Lomix concrete plant. 


and placing of the concrete for the dam. 
The eoncrete for this work was mixed at 
what was known as the Lomix plant, 
located something like a mile below the 
dam. The Lomix plant was dismantled in 
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Experience in Pumping Cement Through a Pipe Line 
Over a Mile Long 


November, having served its purpose. Dyr- 
ing its use about 1,500,000 bbl. of cement 
were pumped to it from the bins at the 
Himix plant 500 ft. above and about 5600 
ft. away. The line was originally designed 
to use a booster pump near the half-way 
point in the pipe line, but experience showed 
this was unnecessary. 

The same pump which served this 5600 
ft. pipe line to the Lomix plant also served 
the Himix plant, so that it handled (and is 
still handling) much more than the 1,500,000 
bbl. referred to above. The requirements 
were to handle 450 bbl. per hour. This rate 
was exceeded frequently by 100 bbl. per hour, 
The pipe line was 9-in. diameter, welded 
steel. 


The cost of handling consisted only of the 
power and the attendance of one man. The 
only wear on the pipe was at the elbow at 
the terminal, which had to be replaced sey- 
eral times. One of the valves was re- 
placed from time to time, but this coud 
have been obviated by the use of specially 
designed valves (cheap locally made valves 
were used). 


The power required is that sufficient to 
supply the necessary compressed air. The 
quantity and pressure of air are not con- 
stant, but vary with the pumping distance, 
diameter of ‘the line, and character and 
quantity of the material pumped. At Boulder 
Dam, when pumping their maximum cement 


Note 9-in. cement transport line, which delivers cement to bins 





requirements the mile distance with one 
pump, approximately 3000 to 3500 cu. ft. of 
air per minute was required and the pressure 
in the pipe line was about 90 Ib. per sq. in. 
Air pressures within the chamber vary ; the 
90-Ib. pressure of the air supply line never 
obtained in the chamber because of the con- 
stant escape through the outlet valve during 
the time that air was being pumped. The 
maximum chamber pressure was consider- 
ably below this 90 Ib. and this pressure 
was again gradually further reduced as the 
discharge continued until the new cycle 
occurred. 

In this installation, to guard against any 
interruption, the contractor (the Six Com- 
panies) also laid a 2-in. compressed-air line 
along the entire length of the pipe line with 
jets opening into the pipe line every few 
hundred feet, to be used should the cement 
flow stop, to loosen any accumulation in the 
pipe liné. It was seldom used, but probably 
is a desirab'e safety measure in any long 
pipe line handling cement or other pulver- 
ized material. 

The Pump 

The pneumatic pump used for this job 
is that made by F. L. Smidth & Co., known 
by the trade name “Fluxo,” which has been 
described in the New Machinery and Equip- 
ment section of Rock Propucts. Other in- 


Right— 
cement 
pump. 
Note 
that 
there 
are two 
pump 
tanks 


Leftt— 
Detailed 
view 

of cement 
pump 
No. 2 
with 
control 
cabinet 
doors 


open 


Stallations have been made abroad and at 
the Olympic Portland Cement Co. plant, 
Bellingham, Wash., and at the Monolith 
Portland Cement Co. plant, Monolith, Calif. 
The most recent installation is at the new 
Brodhead, Penn., plant of the National Port- 
land Cement Co., due to begin operations 
this month. The first two installations 
mentioned were made prior to that at the 
Boulder dam. 

The pump unit, as will appear from the 
accompanying cut, consists of two pump 
tanks mounted side by side on a structural 
support. While the cement is led by gravity 
through the inlet valve into one tank the 
cement in the other tank is being emptied 
under air pressure into the cement transport 
line. Then the cycle of operation is re- 
versed, in that the tank now empty opens its 
inlet valve to receive a new charge of 
cement. The repetition of these cycles is 
entirely automatic, once the machine has 
been started, with the result that a steady, 
rapid flow of cement emerges from the pipe 
line at destination. 

There are no screw conveyors required to 
force the cement from the pump tank into 
the pipe line, the compressed air being the 
only moving power, aside from a total of 1% 
hp. per unit for agitating the cement before 
entering. the pump and for the high and 
low level devices which actuate the alternate 
emptying and filling of the pump tanks. 

The pumping cycles are said to be so uni- 
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Pneumatic cement transport by pipe line from high level to low level concrete mixing plant 


form in respect to the filling of the pump 
tanks that the automatic recorder has been 
used to great advantage as a definite check 
on the amount of cement handled by the 
pump. 

Briefly, the action that takes place within 
each of the two 50-bbl. feed or surge tanks 
is as follows: The tank is, in function, a 
mixing chamber into which cement enters 
through a large pipe at the top well over to 
one side. Air enters at two points; most 
of it comes in through a valve at the 
lower end of the cone-shaped bottom of the 
tank. This valve opens at the proper time 
in the cycle to admit air just below the end 
of the discharge pipe, which extends verti- 
cally through the center of the mixing cham- 
ber and terminates just above the air valve 
at the bottom. The second air admission is 
through perforations in a small pipe around 
the inside of the mixing chamber just above 
the cone-shaped section. 


After the machine has been adjusted, to se- 
cure continuous operation with regular auto- 
matic reversal of cycles, it is only necessary 
to turn on the power. 

The cement delivery is set at a prede- 
termined rate by regulation of the valve 
admitting air to the pump. Once set in 
operation, the system is wholly automatic. 
As the changes are principally the opening 
and closing of valves, delivery of cement 
continues until the electric current is shut 
off or until there is some interruption of 
delivery, such as would be caused by a clog- 
ging of the delivery line. In either of these 
events the pump would shut down. If the 
supply of cement stops, the pump will not 
start delivery from the partly filled 50-bbl. 
tank. However, delivery of compressed air 
to the 9-in. line would not stop until that 


line had been cleared of cement. This provi- 
sion is made because of the anticipated diffi- 
culty of starting up with a considerable 
“dead load” of cement deposited in the de- 
livery line. 


A Blending Device 


As in other pneumatic conveying devices 
the pump and pipe line act as a blending 
device, which was an essential feature of this 
installation where a special cement was made 
and shipped from five different mills. 

The Boulder dam contract is being exe- 
cuted by the Six Companies under the direc- 
tion of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, R. 
F. Walter, chief engineer, and Walker R. 
Young, construction engineer. 


Crushed Stone 


Quartzite Stone Co., Lincoln, Kan., 
recently purchased the iargest of the 
exhibit buildings at the old fair grounds 
and moved it to the company grounds, 
where it is being converted into a shop 
for the repairing of machinery and tools. 


© © & 


Muscatine, Ia.: Development of four 
rock quarry sites in Muscatine county 
for use in connection with surfacing and 
rip-rapping programs was to start in 
January, according to F. P. Halbiass, 
county engineer. Work relief crews will 
be assigned to take out nearly 17,000 cu. 
yd. of rock in 1935, and a long-time pro- 
gram for several years in advance is be- 
ing planned. 
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stock from $15,000 to $50,000 to enable 
the expansion of operations in 1935. The 
plant turns out amiesite and asphaltic 
concrete paving, oil mix for road sur- 
facing and crushed rock in various sizes. 
John Schess, secretary-treasurer, said that 
1935 looks promising and that a large 
increase in the volume of paving is ex- 
pected for the coming year. 


© © © 


West Branch, Ia.: When dwindling 
relief funds threatened closing of an 
FERA project at a rock quarry nearby 
recently, it was reported that workmen 
organized into a co6dperative company, 
rented machinery, sold their output to 
individuals and maintained operation of 
the quarry. 

© ¢o¢ Oo 

New Castle Lime and Stone Co. 
Uniontown, Penn., is planning an expendi- 
ture of $15,000 for the replacement of 
crushers. The work is to start April 1, 
aud provide work for 45 men. 

© o¢ Oo 


J. B. Ehrsam and Sons Mfg. Co., 
Enterprise, Kan., is contributing the use 
of a rock crusher.and the concrete floor- 
ing of the former sheet metal building 
to the city. This material is to be 
crushed and used at a number of street 
crossings. 


John T. Dyer Quarry Co., Norristown, 
Penn., on January 5, announced that 'ts 


x ae general offices had been removed to 

Birdsboro, Penn. The sales offices will 

Inland Asphalt Co., Seattle, Wash. be located in the Commercial Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Penn. 


has announced an increase in its capital 
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National Ready Mixed Concrete Association 
Holds Annual Convention 


Producers Meet in Chicago for Discussion of Technical Problems and Code Developments—Fifteen Marketing 


HE ANNUAL convention of the Na- 
T tional Ready Mixed Concrete Associa- 


tion held at Chicago, January 31 to Febru- 


ary 2, the first in two years, was attended 
by about 50 producers who represented a 
national cross-section of the industry. Re- 


elected were President H. F. Thomson, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Vice-President R. B. 
Young, Toronto, Ont., Canada. J. F. Mc- 
Cracken, Louisville, Ky., and P. F. Ayer, 
Cambridge, Mass., also were elected as vice- 
presidents. 

Opening the first session of the conven- 
tion, which ran concurrently with meetings 
of the National Crushed Stone Association, 
National Sand and Gravel Association and 
related organizations, President Thomson 
noted the general improvement effected in the 
ready-mixed concrete field since the Detroit 
convention in 1933. Quoting a leading east- 
ern producer, he concluded that business in 
at least one section last year was 85% of 
the best volume on record to date despite the 
“low” reached in 1933. “Our industry,” he 
said, “has turned at least one important cor- 
ner during these two years. Our operation 
in delivering concrete pre-mixed and ready- 
to-place was previously considered by con- 
tractors largely as experimental, and every 
producer was fighting to have his operation 
accepted by the local building industry. 
Almost without our realization, a decided 
change in attitude has taken place. 


“Ready mixed concrete can now be con- 
sidered as an accepted method on practically 
all types of construction. It is no longer a 
question of whether ready mixed concrete 
can be used, but the big question on each 
individual job now is whether ready mixed 
concreie is the econcmical operation for that 
job. ..fhus we may think of the introductory 
and pioneering stage as ended, and that we 
are now in a strictly competitive stage where 
our customers and prospects can accurately 
analyze their relative costs and not penalize 
ready-mixed concrete because of an assumed 
hazard in using a new method of servicing 
concrete construction.” 

At the same time there has been estab- 
lished, he declared, the realization that ready- 


Areas Now Established 


mixed concrete, when properly mixed, deliv- 
ered, and placed, represents a better quality 
of concrete than is readily obtainable by 
usual job-mixing methods. 


Purchase Specifications 


Ready-mixed concrete purchase specifica- 
tions, taken up by the American Scciety for 
Testing Materials, has resulted in the A. S. 
T. M. adopting.a standard specification for 
ready-mixed concrete, and although this spec- 
ification has probably not been used exten- 
sively as yet, according to President Thom- 
son, its presence “stamps the ready mixed 
concrete operation with the approval of a 
very important technical body.” This spec- 
ification offers every operator ammunition to 
use in extending the use of ready mixed in 
his community. 

“It has been a notable contribution of the 
Association to obtain recognition for ready- 
mixed concrete, or at least the elimination of 
restrictions against it, in specifications fcr 
most federal construction. Special regula- 
tions set up for certain classes of work still 
result in making it somewhat more awkward 
to supply ready-mixed concrete than we 
might desire. But such restrictions, when 
they occur, can usually be met by working 
out the situation locally.” 

After briefly reviewing code activities of 
the association, the president took up the sub- 
ject of what had been received in return for 
code assessments. “I do not think we 
should look upon the results under any 
single code alone,” he said, “but rather, the 
whole code activity, the expression of a 
nation-wide effort to put industry in the posi- 
tion of self-government. The ready mixed 
concrete code has been of value in establish- 
ing an opportunity for independent handling 
of the problems of ready-mixed concrete in 
each community. Finally,“ we believe that 
our code and codes of related industries 
have given us firmer market prices than we 
would have had otherwise with the very lim- 
ited volume of construction business in most 
communities during the last year. In this 
connection, I believe we can _ successfully 
contend that there has been no exploitation 
through unduly high prices. 


“As for the future of ours and other 
codes, the next few months only can tell. 
There undoubtedly will be some continuation 
of the code program, and out of fairness to 
business, it appears only logical that in addi- 
tion to hours and wage provisions, code rela- 
tions of the future will carry fair trade 
practice sections which will protect us from 
destructive conditions in our own or related 
industries but will give a reasonable free- 
dom of competitive action. 


Merchandising Data 


“One problem which has faced every 
operator is that of merchandising methcd. 
Although we have not yet undertaken the 
task, it has been suggested that the associa- 
tion collect information on results with dif- 
ferent methods of marketing ready-mixed 
concrete, such as offering to furnish strength 
concrete, or a stated cement content, or only 
arbitrary volume proportions; or such as 
selling direct to the user or marketing 
through one or more jobbers. 

“In looking forward, I think each opera- 
tor should keep in view the fundamental 
status of the ready-mixed ccncrete operation. 
Our operation is a unique ccmbination of 
the features of manufacturing, jobbing, 
transportation, and service. We produce a 
perishable product, made-to-order, and de- 
livered exactly at the time and rate named 
by our customer. But the jobbing, transpor- 
tation, and service functions are worthless 
unless we maintain the quality cf the prod- 
uct. Hence the manufacture of the con- 
crete, whether in a central-mixing plant or 
in truck-mixers, or by other method, is our 
underlying function, and the others are ac- 
cessory. Ours is a specialty manufacturing, 
which requires first the point of view of 
making a quality product, and second the 
facilities for properly distributing and 
servicing.” 

Technical Problems 

Newest of the National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Association activities is the work of 
its Technical Problems Committee, headed 


by R. B. Young. Introduced by President 
Thomson, Chairman Young stated that the 
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committee would attempt to attack system- 
atically the increasing number of operative 
problems and furnish to members results of 
the studies in semi-technical language. Dis- 
cussing a number of matters needing imme- 
diate attention, Mr. Young said: 

“The method of absolute volumes estab- 
lished in tentative A. S. T. M. specification 
for ready mixed concrete, while theoretically 
correct, has been found to have some im- 
portant disadvantages. It is not convincing 
to the average man not familiar with the 
theory of concrete mixtures and becomes in- 
accurate with certain types of mixtures. 
Another method is needed, not necessarily 
to supplant the one now specified, but to be 
available for use as an alternative when the 
other is questioned. 

“Both users and producers of ready-mixed 
concrete have often wished there was some 
quick test that could be used to determine 
its quality immediately it was delivered. No 
test that determines the compressive or 
flexural strenzth of a concrete can ever meet 
this need, for such a test must be made on 
the fresh concrete yet measure a character- 
istic that can be translated into terms of the 
quality of the finished material. It may be 
that some method of separation of a sample 
of fresh concrete into its constituent parts, 
such as the test developed by Dunegan, may 
be the solution of this prcblem. 


Compressive Strengths 


“In spite of the fact that many hundreds 
of thousands of cubic yards of concrete are 
sold yearly to meet scme specified com- 
pressive strength, little is known as to what 
are the proper allowances that should be 
made, under different operating and testing 
conditions, to take care of variations either 
in the concrete or in the tests. An analysis 
made by the author indicates that the 15 per 
cent margin in strength required by many 
building codes when designing strength con- 
crete is not enough for concrete testing 2000 
Ib. per sq. in. at 28 days and lower; but is 
high for that testing 3500 lb. per sq. in. or 
over. No producer can afford to take chances 
that his product will not meet its guarantees, 
neither can he afford to give something away 
for nothing; so it behcoves the industry to 
learn what are the proper factors of safety 
to apply in designing concrete, the strength 
of which is to be guaranteed. 

“The industry also needs to have available 
for its protection and for the education of 
its customers, information on the interpreta- 
tion of field test data. Who does not know 
of a case where, because of a single low test, 
a ready mixed concrete prcducer was put to 
great and unnecessary expense by some en- 
gineer or architect who had no appreciation 
of the idiosyncrasies of concrete tests? And 
who of you can take a group of unsatisfac- 
tory concrete test: data and use them to prove 
whether or not the tests were carefully made 
or the concrete was variable in quality? 
Every operator needs such information. 

“Related closely to this is the important 
question of sampling. Tests are misleading, 
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if not actually dangerous, where based on 
samples that do not truly represent the 
average quality of the concrete from which 
they are taken. The precautions that must 
be observed in order to get a satisfactory 
sample should be clearly defined, and if on 
study it becomes evident that complete in- 
formation to do so is lacking, the industry 
should co-operate with some research group 
like the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials to obtain the necessary data. A thor- 
ough study is needed of the economics of 
ready mixed concrete. 

“The average purchaser of ready mixed 
concrete will, other things being equal, judge 
the concrete he receives by its uniformity 
from load to load. Lack of uniformity is 
usually due to differences in consistency 
brought about by variations in the moisture 
content or gradation of the aggregates. The 
problem of moisture control is largely one 
that must be worked out in its details by 
each individual plant but there are some 
broad questions affecting it which are of 
general concern. 

“Not all of the problems of segregation 
come from the aggregates but some are in- 
herent in the concrete itself. There is a fer- 
tile field for study in the problem of pre- 
venting or reducing the tendency of freshly 
mixed concrete to sezZregate. Much is 
already known indicating the importance of 
such factors as the grading of the materials, 
the balance between fine and coarse aggre- 
gates, and the effect of water. But the in- 
formation available needs to be clarified and 
reduced to such simple form that it becomes 
usable to the many and not to the few who 
may have the opportunity and inclination to 
give the problem the necessary study. 


Bleeding 


“Bleeding is another form of segregation 
in which the always existent tendency of the 
water to separate out of the concrete mix- 
ture and rise to the surface is present to 
such a degree as to become troublesome. 
With some aggregates it is almost impos- 
sible to eliminate this segregation by any 
change in proportions or grading. Certain 
cements seem more prone to this trouble 
than others. The average user of concrete 
will accept bleeding with a job-mixed con- 
crete as something that can’t be prevented 
and therefore must be tolerated, but he 
will object and rightly to buying this kind 
of concrete and will avcid the plant that 
produces it. Is the use of admixtures an 
answer to these problems as is claimed in 
certain quarters? While cne may be inclined 
to agree that admixtures are to be avoided 
if possible, because at best they are another 
ingredient to be handled, yet the unquestion- 
able testimony of many operators to the 
benefits that may be obtained with admix- 
tures under certain conditions makes it de- 
sirable to give this subject careful thought. 
Here, as in winter concreting, the problem 
faced by the industry is not exactly that of 
the engineer or architect who may specify 
admixtures for some particular purpose 
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which. he has in mind, but one which the 
industry must study in the light of its own 
necessities. 

“Far too much reliance is placed upon 
trial and error methods. They may be en- 
tirely satisfactory for job-mixed concrete 
where the use of a few extra pounds of 
cement is less important than an assurance 
that the concrete is amply safe, but the pro- 
ducer of ready-mixed concrete cannot afford 
waste of this kind, and he should be able to 
determine mixes accurately withcut waste of 
materials or risk of not meeting his guar- 
antees. Methods of accurate design have 
been frowned upon in influential quarters 
as unnecessarily technical, but with the 
almost universal use of weight proportion- 
ing in ready-mixed concrete plants, most of 
the difficulties in their use have been elimi- 
nated and there are available methods of de- 
signing concrete mixes which are so simple 
as to be readily understandable by the least 
technically minded. 


Fine and Coarse Ratios 


“A problem of mix design that is often 
overlooked but which is fundamental, is the 
choice of a proper ratio of fine and coarse 
aggregate. The workability of a mix is fre- 
quently very sensitive to small chanzes in 
its sand content and the industry could well 
study the various means that are in use for 
determining workability such as the remold- 
ing apparatus of Powers, for they probably 
offer a means whereby any producer can 
work out experimentally and rather simply, 
the best possible combinations for his 
materials. 


Plant Information 

“One thing that should nct be overlooked 
by the members of this Association is the 
possibilities that exist in their own organiza- 
tions to obtain information helpful to them- 
selves and others. Many investigations are 
possible in the smallest of plants and the 
fact that they are simple in sccpe and easily 
carried out does not make them any less 
important. In the long run, just as great 
advances are made in this way as by the big 
spectacular investigations which are hailed 
as ‘outstanding achievements.’ The sum total 
of many related observations from different 
sources is exceedingly useful in checking 
the practicability of any conclusions arrived 
at by individual research and in this, every- 
one may help. Individuals may overlook the 
possibilities in their own organizations for 
solving certain problems. The scientific 
method is not something mysterious and ex- 
clusive but is merely ‘horse sense’ applied to 
obtaining information needed to answer 4 
particular question.” 

Discussion following Mr. Young’s address 
on technical problems brought out the inter 
est in such matters as, particularly, data re 
lating to the economic advantage of ready- 
mixed concrete over the job-mixed product. 
A producer in the Boston area said the price 
differential in effect on ready-mixed is from 
75c to $1 a yd. more than the cost of aggre 
gates. A Philadelphia producer reported 
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similar differentials ranging from 60c to 
$1.08 depending on size of orders. Referring 
to another phase of Mr. Young s address, he 
went on record in favor of hydrated lime as 
an admixture “to prevent stratification and 
to help the mobility and cohesiveness” of 


concrete. 
Further Discussion 


Branching out into the subject cf “Busi- 
ness Conditions at Home,” the discussion 
involved remarks from producers in the 
west, southeast and east, all of whom re- 
ported improved volume. J. L. Shiely noted 
that his company was delivering ready- 
mixed concrete for Montana projects with 
the temperature as low as 35 deg. below zero. 

He further stated that the ready-mixed 
concrete industry apparently was due for 
decentralization because of efficiency now ob- 
tainable with small-unit equipment. Asked 
for an opinion on the code he declared the 
time had come either for the government to 
take back the codes or to give industry the 
power to enforce them. 


Trends in Cement Specifications 


R. B. Young of Toronto, Canada, vice- 
president of the National Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete Association, presided over the morning 
session, February 1. 

F. R. McMillan, director of research for 
the Portland Cement Association, presented 
a very interesting paper on “Trends in Ce- 
ment Specifications.” He emphasized that 
special specifications are coming in more and 
more, requiring different qualities of ce- 
ments for different purposes, which will 
naturally affect the ready-mixed concrete 
producer. For example, he said that high- 
way departments require certain special high- 
strength cements with some chemical limita- 
tions, and the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
is demanding certain properties in cement 
specifications, which other organizations are 
trying to follow. 

Dr. McMillan cited examples where cer- 
tain percentages of tricalcium aluminate and 
tricalcium silicate were asked, certain com- 
pressive strengths, certain plastic mortar 
cube tests. He stressed the point that this 
trend, although it looks very discouraging 
to the ready-mixed concrete producer, is not 
so bad since it is all based on sound judg- 
ment and tests. He said that most of the 
differences are in non-essentia!s and that he 
believed that some of the qualities desired 
can be secured in a single set of specifica- 
tions and most of these cements will not need 
to be carried in stock. However, he believed 
that low heat, moderate heat, standard port- 
land cement and high early strength cements 
will be required to be carried in stock. 

“The Economies of High Quality Concrete 
in Reinforced Concrete Structures” was the 
subject of F. E. Richart, introduced at the 
close of F. R. MeMillan’s <ddress. Research 
Professor of Engineering Mater‘als at the 
University of Illinois, the speaker illus- 
trated many of his points with slides to pre- 
sent graphically the results of tests. Para- 
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doxically, he said, the ready-mixed concrete 
producer must interest himself in high- 
strength concrete that actually cuts down 
the volume of concrete sold. Because such 
business leads to satisfaction on the part of 
the constructor and the constructor’s cus- 
tomer, however, Professor Richart pointed 
cut that in the long run, producers may find 
it to their advantage to recommend or fol- 
low the newer. practices in concrete engi- 
neering. 

One of the main possibilities for saving 
in concrete construction, he said, was re- 
duction of concrete column size through the 
use of high-strength mixtures. Affecting 
the whole subject of high-strength concrete 
is the use, gradually widening, of high- 
strength reinforcing steel. Screen projec- 
tions further illustrated the economy pos- 
sible through use of shallow, reinforced con- 
crete slabs when cement and aggregates have 
been selected and proportioned for load- 
bearing with reduced volume. He empha- 
sized the point that application of high- 
strength concrete was purely a waste of 
thought and money if architects did not 
utilize the extra load rating. Numerous 
structures have been built, he said, in which 
the high-strength product had not been scaled 
down properly in volume so that there re- 
sulted an, extravagant margin of load 
strength. 

Following a brief discussion of Professor 
Richart’s remarks, several representatives of 
ready-mixed concrete equipment manufac- 
turers were called upon. B. F. Devine told 
of the development in concrete pumps, and 
estimated that in 1934 about a million yards 
of concrete had been handled with this ap- 
paratus. On one project, concrete has been 
pumped horizontally for 1200 feet; 300 feet 
is so far the maximum for vertical pump- 
ing but suppliers of the equipment believe 
the real economies in this type of handling 
are, as.a rule, in horizontal lines. 

Mr. Devine detailed the modernized attach- 
ments such as the dumb-bell shaped, double- 
rubber-cupped “go devils” used for clean- 
outs. Half-hour stops of full-line opera- 
tions, he said, are safe in summer tem- 
peratures. 

Lion Gardiner spoke briefly on concrete 
truck design, and urged the use of present 
equipment in development of extra business 
such as bituminous mixtures contracts. A. 
Levison gave a brief description of auto- 
matic and semi-automatic scale proportion- 
ing equipment. He also noted that end- 
dump trucks now may be supplied with an 
attachment for side discharge. Both Mr. 
Gardiner and Mr. Levison reported that only 
limited success, if any, had resulted from 
use of aluminum in concrete truck equipment. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions passed at this point in the 
program included the association’s protests 
as to the proposed appropriation of approxi- 
mately $4,800,000,000 by the federal govern- 
ment without its being ear-marked for spe- 
cific projects; and a protest (directed to 
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the Bureau of Public Roads) against con- 
crete producers being classified as sub- 
contractors with the consequent obligation 
of taking on new men from federal employ- 
ment service lists. 

A. C. Avril and J. L. Shiely were re- 
elected, with the other officers previously 
mentioned, as secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively. Alex Foster, Jr., was elected a 
director at large; V. P. Ahearn and Stanton 
Walker were continued in their respective 
positions as executive secretary and director 


of engineering. President Thomson ex- 
pressed the association’s thanks to Mr. 
Walker for the continuation of his work 


without remuneration. 
Code Affairs 


Afternoon and evening programs of the 
National Ready Mixed Concrete Association 
were consolidated February 1, and a quite 
informal discussicn of code developments 
took place. Stanton Walker reviewed the 
development of the association’s code efforts 
before and since its code was approved on 
February 27, 1934. Code Secretary George 
A. Smith, also of the Washington, D. C., 
office, then gave a detailed record of the 
executive orders, etc., as they affected the 
code which has been in effect since March 7 
of last year. To date, 15 marketing areas 
have been established, he said, and about a 
dozen more are pending. 

Irving R. Saum, deputy administrator of 
NRA, returned the association’s compliment 
of co-operation when he was called upon. 
Following Mr. Saum, H. V. Owens, presi- 
dent of the National Sand and Gravel Asso- 
ciation, told the producers that in spite of 
ccde uncertainties, business must assume that 
codes have come to stay. A. W. Bendig, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh (ready-mixed) 
marketing area reviewed the advantages 
which more than 40 producers have enjoyed 
as a result of the area program. ° Discounts 
have been stabilized, he declared, and with 
competitors meeting around the same table, 
trade practices have been improved, even 
among the “snipers,” to the point where “all 
have made some profit or at least broken 
even.” Other producers in established mar- 
keting areas reported favorably on the opera- 
tion of the open price policy and the trend 
of sale terms. 


Meeting of the Code Authority for 


Ready-Mixed Concrete Industry 
J E. BURKE, chairman, presided over 

e the open business meeting of the Code 
Authority for Ready Mixed Concrete In- 
dustry attended by its members on February 
2, 1935. The meeting was held very infor- 
mally, with all its members participating in 
the discussion. 

The budget for 1935, and operating costs 
came in for considerable discussion. The 
suggestion that: there was a surplus in the 
treasury was presented by Stanton Walker, 
executive officer, and the ensuing discussion 
pertained as to how this surplus should be 
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allowed for in the 1935 budget. H. F. 
Thompson, vice-chairman, proposed that a 
budget be computed from March, 1935, to 
March 1, 1936, and that this figure be pro- 
rated from March 1, 1935, to June 16, 1935, 
when the present code authority expires. The 
motion was adopted “to consider the budget 
on a twelve-months’ basis with allocation 
from March 1, 1935, to June 16, 1935.” 


The suggestion that a field secretary be 
hired whose duties will be to act as a trou- 
ble-shooter and good-will traveling represen- 
tative, was made and called for considerable 
discussion and debate. One member suggest- 
ed that the money allocated for this man 
be estimated by the executive committee. A 
motion was proposed by another member 
that “the executive committee give serious 
attention to including a budget item not to 
exceed $6,000 to cover expenses of the field 
secretary,” which brought up the suggestion 
from another member that some areas will 
not use such a man’s services, and would 
therefore refuse to pay their share. The 
motion was subsequently withdrawn. 


The next order of business was to arrive 
at a reasonable assessment for code expense 
purposes. Several members of the code au- 
thority present let it be known that produc- 
ers in their respective regions had instructed 
them that they were interested in a drastic 
reduction of the 1%c per cu. yd. rate now 
assessed. It was suggested by one member 
that the Code Authority should not consider 
any budgetary figure beyond June 16, 1935, 
and that in that case the surplus on hand 
could be used for expenses until that date. 
It was deemed by several members that to 
go on this plan would be detrimental to pro- 
ducers, as it would be difficult after cutting 
out assessments, to resume them again after 
June 16, 1935, if the code is continued. 


The proposal was made by a member to 
have the executive committee instructed to 
determine what rate of assessment would be 
necessary for expenses to June 16, 1935, so 
as to include a reserve of at least $3,000 for 
delinquencies in payment. Another member 
suggested that the assessment rate be estab- 
lished at this meeting inasmuch as an amend- 
ment says that the Code Authority has this 
power. Figures were presented to show that 
a Vc per cu. yd. rate of assessment would 
be sufficient to carry expenses until June 16, 
1935. A motion was offered and passed stat- 
mg: “The maximum rate of assessment be- 
tween March 1, 1935, and March 1, 1936, 
shall be set at 34c per cu. yd, and the exec- 
utive committee can reduce this as seems 
proper.” Another motion was presented and 
adopted by vote, stating: “The 1%c rate for 
January ay:d February, 1935, shall be reduced 
to 4c” 


The next order of business concerned the 
cost accounting system, which never has been 
submitted to the NRA for approval. Inas- 
much as the mineral aggregates industries 
had spent so much money and had not se- 
cured approval as yet of their cost account- 
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ing system, it was decided that no time be 
spent in this meeting and that the problem 
would be handled by mail. 

The next order of business was summed 
up in the following resolution adopted: “The 
executive committee of the Code Authority 
shall be appointed as a code review commit- 
tee with powers of self-enlargement for the 
purpose of considering desirable revisions of 
code and submitting these suggestions to the 
Code Authority.” 

Copies of the by-laws and _ proposed 
amendments to the code concerning manda- 
tory filing of prices, mandatory establishment 
of marketinug areas, filing of contracts with 
regiional committees, unfairness of multiple 
bidding, and on time lag, were passed among 
the members and discussed in detail, after 
which the meeting was adjourned. They will 
be submitted to letter ballot. 


Construction Outlook the Country 
Over Is Encouraging So Far as 


Public Works Is Concerned 


New York City: Inflow of American 
capital from abroad is adding to the already 
huge pile of idle funds seeking investment 
here, according to the Wall Street Journal. 
Influenced by uncertainties with regard to 
gold currencies for Continental Europe and 
spurred even more sharply by the recent gold 
clause scare in connection with Supreme 
Court litigation, the inflow has pushed de- 
posits of the 19 New York City clearing 
house banks to within a little less than $8,- 
000,000 of the record reached November 9, 
1929, when there were 24 banks in the asso- 
cation. Compared with a year ago, January 
27, 1934, the 19 banks have increased their 
deposits by $1,306,734,000, while against the 
post-banking holiday low, March 18, 1933, 
the gain has amounted to $2,226,466,000. 


* *« X* 


Washington, D. C.: Apportionment of 
$125,000,000 for federal aid to the states in 
highway construction in the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1935, marked the resumption 
of the old policy of federal highway aid. 
The apportionment was made by Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, on De- 
cember 27 under the authorization contained 
in the Hayden-Cartwright act of June 18, 
1934. Secretary Wallace, in making the ap- 
portionment, called attention to the possi- 
bility of reduction of a state’s apportionment 
through the operation of the provision in the 
Hayden-Cartwright act relative to the diver- 
sion of gasoline taxes and other taxes on 
motorists. The act provides that federal aid 
for a state’s highways shall be reduced un- 
less the state uses for highways at least the 
amounts provided by law on June 18, 1934, 
for that purpose from the state’s gasoline 
and motor vehicle taxes and other special 
taxes on motor vehicle owners. 


© © 


Washington, D. C.: Administration ad- 
visers who have taken part in the drafting 
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of public works legislation for President 
Roosevelt are known to have made Provision 
for large sums to carry on grade crossing 
elimination work. The estimate of $5,000,- 
000,000 for public works as proposed to 
President Roosevelt by his advisers, includ- 
ed $250,000,000 for grade crossing work, ac- 
cording to a high Government official. Spec- 
ifications for removal of most hazardous and 
dangerous grade crossings of the country 
have already been drawn, and upon word 
from Congress, this work can be put under 
way immediately. 
® © © 

Washington, D. C.: A total of 9,100 
projects have been completed by PWA, while 
7,600 are under construction and 2,800 others 
have received allotments for construction. Of 
the $2,000,000,000 expended by PWA, $1,- 
250,000,000 has been spent on construction 
projects. A report to Administrator Ickes 
on the progress made by the PWA housing 
division stated that it has been pushing its 
$150,000,000 slum-clearance and low-cost 
housing campaign with “dispatch and vigor.” 
“Considerable progress,” the report continued, 
“already has been made toward acquisition 
of suitable sites, the most difficult phase in 
this part of the program.” With $1,700, 
000,000 of Public Works funds unspent, it 
is estimated by PWA officials that some $1,- 
600,000,000 will be spent in the next nine 
months. This is in addition to any funds 
which may be appropriated by the coming 
session of Congress. However, since most of 
the projects not yet started are local public 
works there is some doubt as to when some 
of them will start; a dead-line has been set 
several times and extended for political 


reasons. ar i 


Washington, D. C.: It is becoming 
generally acknowledged by building inter- 
ests, and to an extent by governmental agen- 
cies, that there will be no actual boom in 
private construction this spring. At the same 
time there is opinion that the seeds are now 
being sown which in two or three years may 
produce a real advance in home building. If 
there is any real upswing in construction 
in coming months, it probably will be in 
modernization and rehabilitation. The mak- 
ers of machinery and equipment for modern- 
izing industrial plants are now noticing a dis- 
tinct improvement in interest. The steel trade 
already has announced extensive plans. In 
the field of general manufacturing and proc- 
essing it is known that a number of fairly 
important projects are imminent and may be 
announced soon. It thus is becoming evi- 
dent that the manufacturers of appliances 
which may be used in connection with exist- 
ing equipment face the best prospects in the 
industrial field. Home construction by pri- 
vate interests at present is distinctly ham- 
pered by possibilities of Federal competition 
at low interest rates, more than offsetting 
help extended by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Until the plans of the FHA, 
the HOLC and the PWA are better defined, 
private construction probably will lag. 
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Lime Producers Forum 


Lime Plant at the Edge of the 
World 


S the common tendency of the human 
A being is to imagine one’s difficulties 
to be larger than they really are, it often 
is well to stop and think and contrast 
one’s own operations with other plants that 
by nature are truly handicapped. Such a 
plant is that of the Moosehorn Lime Co. lo- 
cated about 130 miles north of Winnipeg in 
the Province of Manitoba, Canada. 


The plant is most interesting and quite 
modern. The kilns are of the induced draft 
type and the coal is gasified in an R. D. 
Wood gas producer. To find such a plant at 
the edge of the wilderness is a surprise, and 
only a few miles from the plant there is 
good hunting territory wherein are found 
mule deer and white tailed type, moose, and 
even elk. Some of the workmen from the 
plant occasionally make a living as trappers, 
trapping such fur bearers as wolf, marten, 
fisher, muskrat, fox and others. 


In summer everything moves smoothly but 
when the winter rolls along with its forty 
or fifty below zero, some five feet of snow 
on the level and possible snow drifts of 
twenty feet, and continuous snow at that, 
lasting from about the first of November to 
the first of April, then it is when the fore- 
men and men have to drop back to their 
reserves of grit. 

No matter how cold, the open quarry oper- 
ates every day. Often in the morning the 
snow has to be cleared first before getting to 
the rock. Drilling also goes on all the time, 
for which an 80-hp. gasoline-engine-driven 
portable compressor is used as close to the 
point of drilling as possible, and every night 
this compressor is rolled into a warmed en- 
closure, so when the work again starts it is 
warm and ready to start. Trouble with 
compressed air lines and their freezing are 
thus practically eliminated. 


As soon as the snow arrives the motor 
cars become useless, and thereafter travel is 
either by snow shoes or sleds, and for the 
latter husky horses are kept at the company’s 
stables. Frequently the train coming in to 
get the lime is late as it has to plow itself 
into the plant. 

Water to the gas producer has to travel 
right along the steam lines to keep it from 
freezing. In the crusher plant they often 
have to play flame from blow torches on to 
the bearings to get them going, and as much 
as possible they keep everything in operation, 
for any shutdown is almost certain to bring 
on with it some kind of trouble. 

One would think that in such a forbidding 
locality, where winter is at least half the 
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year, there would be trouble in keeping the 
men, but, quite on the contrary, there is 
hardly any labor turnover. The men are 
as attached to the plant as if it were located 
in some summer resort. One will find Irish, 
English, German, Danish, Scotch and Swe- 
dish stocks and of the hardier, more pioneer- 
ing type, the kind that is not satisfied when 
conditions are easy and makes little of diffi- 
culties, intelligent and self-reliant. 


Difficult as things are, efficiency is good 
and the full ratio at the kiln is five tons of 
lime per ton of coal, which is lucky for the 
company, as coal delivered costs $10.04 a ton. 
Fuel oil for their oil engines connected to 
electric generators costs 12c per gal. Gaso- 
line bought in bulk costs 29%c and sells for 
35c per gal. 


The lime from this plant is used mainly 
by paper mills and gold mines, and to get 
the lime to the gold mines, located possibly 
hundreds of miles in utter wilderness, would 
make still a different and most fascinating 
story. During the summer lime is shipped 
for the following year’s consumption, in 
moisture tight containers. It goes by train 
partially, then by boats over lakes and 
streams, and occasionally it has to be por- 
taged between two watersheds. By the time 
it arrives the lime is no longer a common 
lime, but rather a costly chemical worth pos- 
sibly $50 a ton or more. 


Closing, it seems it would be well to men- 
tion the man charging the kilns at this plant. 
Admiral Byrd in the South Polar regions 
has nothing on him. With 55 deg. below 
zero, for a steady three or four hours, he 
will be up at the kiln tops exposed to a 
cold gale blowing down direct from the 
North Pole, but taking it all as a matter of 
course with never a complaint, more satis- 
fied with his lot than a well-paid worker in 
some steam-heated office. 


© o 


Repairing Vertical Kiln Linings While 
Kiln Is in Service 

LIME KILN in service at the plant 
A of Glencoe Lime and Cement Co., 
Glen Park, Mo., had developed quite a hole 
in one of the side walls between two eyes. 
As the management did not wish to run out 
the kiln on account of the rush of orders, the 
idea of trying to make repairs with the kiln 
on the lime was developed. This procedure, 
while not new in rotary kiln practice, seems 
novel for vertical kiln plants and, while it 
has proven entirely practical, its application 
is possible only when there are poke holes 
in kiln walls so located that access is possi- 
ble with the gun nozzle. To make it plainer 
to the plant superintendent, Henry F. 





Gruetzemacher of the Glencoe company was 
asked to explain the procedure in detail, 
which follows: 


“The kiln was fired in the usual manner, 
only that a little more gas was used in order 
to get the kiln in hard burned lime. The 
object of having the kiln in hard burned 
lime was that the kiln sticks better then, 
enabling the fireman to trim out the kiln in 
such places as he may desire. In drawing 
the kiln, only that side of the kiln that had 
developed the bad spot was drawn, leaving 
the other part of the kiln undisturbed. We 
now had the damaged spot of the kiln ex- 
posed and were ready for the experiment. 

“The implements of attack were as fol- 
lows: 

“1 large pressure gun (air or steam can 
be used) holding about 8 gal. of liquid mix- 
ture. 

“1 inch hose, connected to a piece of pipe 
about 8 to 10 ft: long, attached to the end of 
hose, and we were ready to blow a liquid 
patch on the damaged spot in the kiln. 

“This liquid patching consisted of fine 
crushed brick of suitable quality and some 
good brand of high temperature cement. The 
mixture which gave the best result was 
found to be a ground brick passing a %-in. 
mesh, with enough water and high tempera- 
ture cement added so that when it was thor- 
oughly ‘mixed the liquid consistency would 
be that of heavy soup. This mixture was 
then poured into the charging chamber of 
the pressure gun and sealed, and the pres- 
sure of air or steam applied. The pressure 
required to do good work was found to be 
around 90 lb. The tendency of the gun is 
to spurt, but after a little experimenting, the 
best pressure and mixture will be found. 


“The idea is to build a patch up in thin 
layers, one on top of the other, for if one 
tries to build it up thick at one time, it will 
become too heavy and fall out. To make an 
ordinary patch will take at least three or 
four applications, in that many days. 


“By patching in layers as described, we 
give the first layer time to harden and hind 
to the face of the brick backing, and each 
succeeding layer then binds to the other, 
until finally there is a patch built out to the 
face of the original lining of the kiln. 


“We do not claim that this mode of repairs 
will be as permanent as one made in the 
regular way with fire brick, but it will enable 
us to tide over for quite some time and keep 
a kiln on fire and producing, while other- 
wise, we would have to run the kiln out, 
and make the repairs in the usual manner 
which we all know costs both time and 
money.” 
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TRAFFIC and TRANSPORTATION 





Proposed Rate Changes 


THE FOLLOWING are the latest 
proposed changes in freight rates up to 
and including the week of January 26: 


Trunk 


33053. Limestone, crude, fluxing, foundry 
and furnace, in open top equipment, C. L. 
(See Note 2), from Cavetown, Security, Md., 
Nessle, Snyder, W. Va., Thomasville, Bit- 
tinger, York, Penn., Naginey, Honey Creek, 
Union Furnace, Tyrone Forge, Canoe Creek 
Stone Co., Wertz, Stover, Bellefonte, Pleas— 
ant Gap, Ashcom, Billmyer, Union Stone 
Co., Chemical, Rheems, Williamson, Penn., 
and Inwood and Berkeley, W. Va., to Mid- 
dletown, O., $2.10 per gross ton. 


Sup. 2 to 33053. Limestone, crude, fluxing, 
foundry and furnace, in open top equipment, 
Cc. L. (See Note 2), from the Lebanon Valley 
stations Annville, Myerstown, Palmyra and 
Swatara, Penn., to Middletown, O., $2.10 per 
gross ton. 

33055. Amend Supplement 1 to Rate Pro- 
posal 33055 covering crude fluxing limestone, 
Cc. L. (See Note 2), from P. R. R. points, 
Bainbridge, Blue Bell, Rambo, Martinsburg, 
ete., to Wilkes-Barre, Weatherly, White Ha- 
ven, Hazleton, Pittston and Scranton by 
changing proposed rates to read “rates in 
cents per gross ton’’ in lieu of rates in cents 
per net ton. 


33088. Stone, chips or granules, C. L., 
minimum weight 50,000 lb., from Blue Mount, 
Cockeysville and Texas, Md., to Brentwood, 
N. Y., $3.76 per 2000 lb. Present rate, 24c 
per 100 lb., sixth class. 


33098. To cancel all commodity rates on 
limestone, unburnt, ground or pulverized, C. 
L., from Aggregates, W. Va., as per B. & O. 
R. R. I. C. C. No. 21299 and Hyndman, Penn., 
as per B. & O. R. R. I. C. C. No. 22002 and 
on sand, C. L., from Imperial, W. Va., as 
per B. & O. R. R. I. C. C. No. 21223. 


33104. Sand, other than blast, engine, 
filter, fire, foundry, glass, moulding, quartz, 
silex or silica, and gravel, when loaded in 
open top equipment C. L., (See Note 2), 
from Group 1 origins, per C. N. J., 1. C. C. 
G-—4050, Item 4520, to Baltimore, Md., $1.40, 
and to Washington, D. C., $1.50 per net ton. 


33113. Sand, common, building and engine, 
in open top equipment, C. L. (See Note 2), 
from Pierce, W. Va., to Donora and Rook, 
Penn., $1.80 per net ton. 


33123. Refuse sand, C. L. (See Note 2), 
from Steelton, Penn., to Lebanon, Penn., 65c 
per net ton. Present rate, 80c per net ton. 


33129. Limestone, crude, fluxing, C. L. (See 
Note 2), from Pleasant Gap, Penn., to John-— 
sonburg, Penn., $1.39 per gross ton. 


33153. Sand, blast, core, engine, fire, foun- 
dry, glass, moulding, quartz, silex or silica, 
in straight or mixed carloads (See Note 2), 
from Cheswick, Penn., to South Greensburg, 
Penn., $1.17 per net ton. 

33161. To cancel present commodity rate 
of 8ic per net ton on sand and gravel, C. L., 
from Farmingdale, N. J., to Kenilworth, 
N. J., classification basis to apply. 

33168. Sand, blast, core, engine, fire, foun-— 
dry, glass, moulding, quartz, silex or silica, 
in straight or mixed carloads (See Note 2), 
from Daguscahonda, Penn., to Lockport, 
N. Y., $1.70 per net ton. Present rate, $2.52 
per net ton. Reason—Proposed rate is fairly 
comparable with rate from Polk, Penn. 


Sup. 1 to 33168. Sand, blast, core, engine, 
fire, foundry, glass, moulding, quartz, silex 
or silica, straight or. mixed carloads (See 
Note 2), from Hutchins, Penn., to Lockport, 
N. Y., $1.60 per net ton. 

33173. Sand, slag and/or crushed stone, 
coated with oil, tar or asphaltum, C. L. (the 
oil, tar and/or asphaltum not to exceed 10% 
by weight of the commodity as shipped, the 
shipper to so certify on shipping order and 
bills of lading), (See Note 2), from Spar- 
rows Point (Baltimore), Md., to Marianna, 
Penn., $2.50 per net ton. 


33181. To cancel proportional commodity 
rate of 8c per 100 lb. on limestone, C. L., 
minimum weight 50,000 lb., as published in 
Erie Tariff G.’O. 2575-A, I. C. C. 17177, from 
Black Rock, N. Y. (when from Canadian 
National Railways), to Niagara Falls and 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., sixth class rates to 
apply. Reason—lInvestigation develops that 


no traffic has moved for some time and no 
prospect of future movement, therefore rate 
is obsolete. 


33194. Crushed stone, C. L. (See Note 2), 
from Grove, Md., to Swedesboro, N. J., $1.70 


per net ton. (To expire June 30, 1935.) 
Present rate, $4 per net ton, 6th class. 
33199. Sand (blast, engine, fire, foundry, 


glass, moulding or silica), C. L. (See Note 
2), from Rhinecliff, N. Y., to Lennoxville and 
Sherbrooke, Que., 16c, and St. Johns, Que., 
14c per 100 lb. 


Central 


41677. To establish on limestone, agricul- 
tural, unburned, crushed stone and crushed 
stone screenings, in bulk, in open top cars, 
Cc. L., Ridgeville, Ind., to Muskegon, Mich., 
140c per net ton. Route: Via P. R. R. direct. 


_ 41682. To establish on sand and gravel, 
Cc. L., Attica, Ind., to Delphi, Ind., 7Uc per 
net ton. Routing: Via Wabash Ry. direct. 


41719. To establish on sand and gravel, 
Cc. L., New Albany, Ind., to Mitchell, Ind., 
80c per net ton. 


41729. To establish on crushed _ stone, 
coated with oil, tar or asphaltum, in open 
top cars, C. L., Bridgeport, O., to Rush 
Run, 73c; Miller, Yellow Creek, 83c; Folks, 
New Salisbury, Cadiz and Philadelphia Road, 
O., 93c per net ton as per Shaw Junction 
scale. Note—The oil, tar and/or asphaltum 
not to exceed 10% by weight of the com-— 
modity shipped, the shippers to so certify 
on shipping orders or bills of lading. Route: 
Via P. R. R. direct. 


41730. To establish on sand, except blast, 
core, engine, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, moulding or silica, 
and gravel, in open top cars, C. L., North 
Berne, O., to Chauncey, O., 80c per net ton. 
ig Vie P. KR. R,- Bremen, O.,' N. ‘Y.. C. 


41731. To establish on stone, crushed (in 
bulk), and crushed stone screenings (in 
bulk), in open top cars, C. L., Findlay, O., 
ne gape Oo. (W. & L. E.), 125c per 
net ton. 


41740. To establish on limestone, agricul— 
tural, unburned; crushed stone and crushed 
stone screenings, in bulk, in open top cars, 
Cc. L., actual weight will apply, Ridgeville, 
Ind., to Niles, 125c, and to Holland, Mich., 
145c per net ton. Routes: To Niles, via P. 
R. ., Barton; ine... C. C.-C. @ Bt. da: Ry.; 
and to Holland, via P. R. R., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., P. M. Ry. 


41741. To establish on limestone, ground 
or pulverized, in box cars, C. L., minimum 
weight 60,000 1lb., from Gibsonburg, Maple 
Grove and Woodville, O. Rates in cents per 
net ton: 


To Prop. 
WEESUCEO, PON. ois cess ce reescidcwee 275 
Syracuse, N. Y., and points taking 


BPTROUBG TAOS sc oss oe sce csumwen 275 
Rochester, N. Y., and points taking 

Rochester rates 
Corning, N. 
pg RNR AN age Teenie ne aie Meret tw cre me ee Ph 295 


41742. To establish on gravel, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 75 tons of 2000 Ib., Phalanx, O., 
to Cincinnati, O., 130c per net ton, appli- 
cable on interstate shipments, and to expire 
June 20, 1935. 


41775. To cancel rates on sand, blast, en- 
gine, foundry, glass, moulding or silica, C. 
L., published on page 10, B. & L. E. R. R. 
Tariff I. C. C. 993, from Erie, Penn., to base 
points and points taking same rates as 
shown in C. F. A. L. Tariff I C. C. 2486, 
i.e., Albany, N. Y., Baltimore, Md. (except 
destinations in Pennsylvania), Belington, W. 
Va., Boston, Mass., Durbin, W. Va., Elkins, 
W. Va., Lynchburg, Va., New York, N. Y., 
Norfolk, Va., Oakland, Md., Philadelphia, 
Penn., Richmond, Va., Richwood, W. Va., 
Rockland, Me., Stanstead, Que., Strasburg, 
Va., and Washington, D. C., from Harwick 





Note 1—Minimum weight marked capacity of 
car. 


Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of marked ca- 
pacity of car. 


Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked ca- 
pacity of car, except that when car is loaded to 
visible capacity the actual weight will apply. 
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and River Valley, Penn., to base 


points taking same rates as moe ee 


A. L. Tariff IL C. C. 2486, ie, Alban = 
Y., Baltimore, Md. (except destinations i 
Pennsylvania), Boston, ss., Durbin, Ww 
Va., Lynchburg, Va., New York, N, Y. 'Nor_. 
folk, Va., Philadelphia, Penn., Richmond 
Va., Rockland, Me., Stanstead, Que., Stras— 
burg, Va., Utica, N. Y., Washington, D. c.- 
from Conneautville, Penn., and Dicksonbure 
Penn., to all destinations in states of Cont 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts. New Hamp. 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia’ 
West Virginia; also Eastern Canada. Classi. 
fication basis to apply in lieu thereof. $3 


41776. To cancel rates on gravel and san 
other than blast, engine, gt a ginal 
moulding or silica, published on pages 10 and 
13, B. & L. E. R. R. Tariff I. C. C. No, 993 
from Erie and Meadville, Penn., to base 
points and points taking the same rates as 
shown in C. F. A. L. Tariff I C. CG. 2496 
i.e, Albany, N. Y., Baltimore, Md. (except 
destinations in Pennsylvania), Belington, W. 
Va., Boston, Mass., Durbin, W. Va., Elkins, 
W. Va., Lynchburg. Va., New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va., Oakland,’ Md., Philadelphia’ 
Penn., Richmond, Va., Richwood, W. Va.. 
Rockland, Me., Stanstead, Que., Strasburg, 
Va., Utica, N. Y., and Washington, D. C.; 
from Butler, Butler Transfer, Clairton, Du- 
quesne Wharf, Grove City, Harwick, Mun- 
hall, River Valley, South Duquesne, Penn.., to 
base points and points taking same rates as 
shown in C. F. A. L. Tariff I. C. C. 2486, 
i.ec., Albany, N. Y., Baltimore. Md. (except 
destinations in Pennsylvania), Boston, Mass., 
Durbin, W. Va., Lynchburg, Va., New York, 
N. Y., Norfolk, Va., Philadelphia, Penn., 
Richmond, Va., Rockland, Me., Stanstead, 
Que.. Strasburg, Va.. Utica, N. Y., and 
Washington, D. C. Classification basis to 
apply in lieu thereof. 


41809. To establish on crushed stone, 
crushed stone screenings and agricultural 
limestone, in bulk. in open top cars, C. L., 
Ingalls, Ind., to Matthews, Ind., 85¢ per net 
ton. 


41840. To establish on stone, crushed, 
‘waste rock,” in packages or in bulk, C. L., 
minimum weight 100,000 lb., except when the 
marked capacity of car is less (See Note 1), 
but not less than 80,000 lb., Marelan, Que., 
to Chicago, Ill., 350c per net ton. Route: Via 
routes shown in C. P. Ry. Tariff No. E-2900. 


41892. To establish on sand, except blast, 
core, engine, filter. fire or furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding or polishing, loam, moulding 
and silica, and gravel, in open top cars, 
Cc. L., Columbus, O., to Marne, O., 60c per 
net ton. 

41902. To establish on sand and gravel, 
c.L., in open top cars, Cayuga, Ind., to 
Warrington, Ill., 68c per net ton via N. Y. 
Cc. & St. L. R. R.-Preston, Ill., and K. & S. 
R. R 


41903. To establish on stone, crushed, slag 
and/or gravel, coated with oil, tar or as- 
phaltum, in open top cars, C. L., Kenton, O., 
to stations located on the B. & O., C. & O., 
N. Y. C., N. & W. and Virginia Rys., in the 
states of Kentucky, West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia, shown in Exhibit A attached to White 
Docket Advice No. 41489, Docket’ Bulletin 
No. 2547, rates on basis of Martinsburg single 
or joint scale, as the case may be. 


41926. To establish on sand, moulding, C. L., 
Ausanba, Ky., to Waynesboro, Va., 260c per 
net ton. 


41915. To establish on stone, crushed (in 
bulk), and crushed stone screenings (in bulk), 
in open top cars (See Note 3), Fultonham 
and East Fultonham, ©., to points on the 
B. & O., C. & O., N.Y. C.,.N. & W., Penn., 
and W. & L. E. Rys., PSM-923 scale is 
applied to mileages figured via short line to 
points exceeding 40 miles from origin and 
rates reflect the Ohio slag scale for actual 
distances to points under 40 miles. 


41936. To cancel rates on sand and gravel, 
published in P. R. R. Tariff 115-B, from and 
to points shown below. (a) On sand, ex- 
cept blast, core, engine, filter, fire or fur- 
nace, foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, 
loam, moulding or silica, and gravel, in 


straight or mixed carloads, from North 
McKees Rocks, Pulaski, Wampum, Van- 
port, Jackson Centre, Jamestown, Penn., 


siding of East Liverpool Sand and Gravel 
Co. (east of Leetonia, O.), Barberton, Crystal 
Springs, Gilbert, Lancaster, McLuney, New 
Lexington, Bremen, Bedford, Ellis, Goston, 
South Zanesville, Wilbron, *Dresden, *Zanes- 
ville, Wellsville and Wooster, O., to destina- 
tions named in tariff, viz., points in Illinois, 


Iowa, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, ete. ‘*Interstate movement 
only. (b) On. sand, except blast, core, en- 


gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, moulding or 
silica, and gravel, in straight or mixed car- 











New Cumberland, W. Va., to Bril- 


loads, > i ] & 
- ce) On sand, viz., blast, core, en 
= 2 ton ps furnace, foundry, glass, 


; jr polishing, loam, moulding or 
ogg A “straight carloads, from Mineral 
eity ’sWooster, Cincinnati, McCluney, Lan- 
caster Gilbert, Crystal Springs, Barberton, 
Brilliant, O., siding of East Liverpool Sand 
nd Gravel Co. (east of Leetonia, O.), James- 
town Hillsville, Edenburg, Jackson Centre, 
Vanport, Penn., and Akron, O., to destina- 
tions named in tariff, viz., points in Illinois, 
lowa, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, 
pennsylvania, ete. *Except to Richmond, 
Ind. (a) On sand, viz., blast, core, engine, 
filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind— 
ing or polishing. loam, moulding or silica, in 
straight carloads, Laughlin, O., to Beaver 
Falls, Bellevue, Freedom, Leetsdale, Mid- 
jand, Munhall, New Castle, Pittsburgh, Roch- 


ester, Vanport, Penn., and Lisbon, O.; from 
Shreve, O., to Lansing, Mich., and from 
Morado, Penn., to Barberton. O. 

41979. To establish on stone, crushed, and 


stone screenings, in open top cars, in bulk, 
C. L. Rates in cents per net ton: 


* (1) (2) (3) 
Mosting, W. V&...--<++« 195 180 180 
Seendo, W. V&e.es.«s0s 195 185 185 
ae W. Ve. cankutececs 195 180 180 
West Gilbert, W. Va... 195 185 185 
West Hamlin, W. Va.. 170 160 160 


(1) Proposed, from Carey, O. 

(2) Proposed, from Marion, O. 

(3) Proposed, from Owens, W. Va. | 

41987. To establish on stone, fluxing, fur- 
nace or foundry, melting and/or refractory 
(unburned), in bulk, in box cars, 


Ridgeville, Ind., to Gas City, Ind., 82¢ per 
gross ton. 

41997. To cancel present rate of $1.75 per 
net ton on waste stone, viz., breakwater, 


chips, grout, rip rap and spauls, from the 
Bedford—Bloomington, Ind., district to De— 
troit, Mich., published in Sup. 19 to C. L. & 
L. Freight Tariff 309-F, the previous rate of 
14c per cwt. in the same tariff to be re— 
stored. 


42012. To establish on crushed stone, gravel 
and/or sand, coated or treated with oil, tar 
or asphaltum, C. L., from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Cincinnati, 190c, and to Sharonville, O., 
200c per net ton. 


Illinois 


7959-1-A. Stone, crushed, C. L.-(See Note 3), 
but not less than 40,000 Ib., from Columbia 
Quarry No. 2, and Krause, Ill., to Southern 
Ry. stations, Shiloh, Ill. Proposed, 65c net 
ton, to expire with June 30, 1935. 


Southern 


7002. Sand and gravel, C. L., Jackson’s 
Lake and Prattville Jct., Ala., to stations 
on connecting lines in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina. It is proposed 
to revise the rates on sand and gravel, C. L., 
from the origins mentioned to destinations 
in the following described territory: Stations 
on connecting lines in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina east or north 
of the line of the L. & N. R. R., Welling- 
ton, Ala., through Anniston, Talladega, Syla- 
cauga, Calera and Flomaton, Ala., to Cotton— 
dale, Fla.; on and south of the line of the 
S. A. L., Wellington, Ala.. to Atlanta, Ga., 
Ga. R. R. to Augusta, Ga., Sou. Ry. to 
Charleston, S. C., including stations on the 
Pensacola and Atlantic Division of the L. & 


N. R. R., Cottondale, Fla., and east, and 
stations on the A. & St A. B.. Ry., Apala- 
chicola Northern R. R., and points in the 
Florida Peninsula. Present and proposed 


to representative destinations are as 
follows: 


From 
Jackson’s Lake, Ala. 


To Pres. Prop. 
Hannon, Ala, (S. A. L.).... 95 *80 
STOy, Alte” hie sey aan 95 80 
Opelika, AM ie vuea ces 105 90 
Ozark, Ala. (A. C. En)}i..-. 115 *100 
Albany, . Gaicii2esiceescuaes 140 130 
Macon, :Ga.: icee i ceeceeeoce 145 135 
Augusta, Ga in in Fook hea 180 175 
Savannah. G@s <i isess aes 180 175 
Drifton, Wee ete kiss oie aes 160 150 
Hardeeville, S. C........... 190 180 

From 
Prattville Jct., Ala. 

To Pres. Prop. 
Hannon, Ala. (S. A. L.).... 95 *80 
Troy, AW@scce, fees 95 80 
Opelika, : Algo ca evan 105 90 - 
Ozark, Als. (4,5 €: B)e 3: 115 *100 
Albany, "Gai ?. fi hiv ces 140 130 
Macon, (Gaeta ees 145 135 
August, - Gal ios is iia ke 180 175 
Savannah. Ga. ............ 180 175 
Drifton Me ice oss sac ce oa 160 150 
Hardeeville, S. C........... 190 180 
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*Plus $2.25 per car. 
Made with relation to rates applicable from 
Pruitts and Ireland, Ala. 


7004. Limestone, ground or pulverized, 
loaded in open top equipment, C .L., Florida 
points to points in S. F. A. territory. 


7031. Phosphate rock, crude lump, or phos- 
phate rock, crude ground, or limestone, phos— 
phatic, C. L., Mt. Pleasant-—Centreville dis— 
trict, to stations in Ohio on the D. : 
R. R. and B. & O. R. R., also Lawrence— 
burg, Ind. The present rates on phosphate 
rock, C. L., from Mt. Pleasant-—Centreville 
district to Lawrenceburg, Ind., Greenville 
and Portsmouth, Ohio, via the B. & O. R. R. 
are higher than via competing carriers. It 
is proposed to revise the rates when via 
the B. & O. R. R. to be no higher than rates 
applicable via competing lines. In making 
this revison it will also be necessary to re—- 
duce higher rated intermediate points to 
conform to the Fourth Section. 


7244. Stone (including dolomite stone), 
crushed or broken, C. L. (for furnace use 
only), Pelham, Ala., to Holt, Ala. It is pro- 
posed to establish rate of 70c per ton of 2000 
lb. from and to above named points, on 
stone (including dolomite stone), crushed or 
broken, C. L. (See Note 3). (Applicable only 
when consigned to and for the use of the 
following classes of industries, viz.: 

Steel plants, converting raw material; steel 
rod and wire mills; rolling mills; pig iron 
blast furnaces; cast iron pipe plants, making 
large water and gas mains.) 

7270. Limestone, ground or pulverized, 
Cc. L., Rocky Point and Indian Rock, Va. 
(C. & O. Ry.) to Lumberton, N. C. It is 
proposed to establish rate of 170c per net ton 
on limestone, ground or pulverized, in open 
top equipment, C. L. (See Note 3), from 
Cc. & O. Ry. stations mentioned above to 
Lumberton, N. C., to apply in lieu of scale 
rate of 175c per net ton, applicable via C. & 
O. Ry., Lynchburg, Va., N. & W. Ry., Dur- 
ham, N. C., D. & S. Ry., Apex, N. C., thence 
S. A. L. Ry. 


7347. Sand, C. L., from points in S. F. A. 
territory to points in Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi River, including State Line, Ark.- 
La., and Lorraine, La.—Tex. It is proposed 
to cancel, in the belief that there is no fur-— 
ther need for their continuation, all com- 
modity rates on sand, C. L., from points in 
Ss. . A. territory to points in Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River, including State 
Line, Ark.—La., and Lorraine, La.—_Tex. (pub— 
lished in Agent Speiden’s Louisiana Tariff 
No. 96-H, I. C. C. 1872), and to apply in lieu 
thereof class rates governed by Western 
Classification and exceptions thereto. 


7364. Asphaltic sandstone, processed or not 
processed, broken, crushed or ground, C. L., 
Southern shipping points to points in Buf- 
falo—Pittsburgh Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land territories. It is proposed to establish 
the same scale of rates on processed and 
unprocessed asphaltic sandstone from South— 
ern shipping points as shown in Agent Spei- 
den’s I. C. C. 1736, to destinations in Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh T. L. A. and N. E. F. A. terri- 
tories as applicable on asphaltic limestone. 


Texas-Louisiana 


9436-2-TX. (Proposal 1156-TX.) Crushed 
stone, C. jL. Rates from; Maryneal and 
Blackwell, Tex., to Augustus, Tex.: Propo—- 
sition from carriers to amend Item 7628, 
Supplement W. W., Texas Lines’ Tariff 2-L, 
by adding Augustus, Tex., as a destination, 
subject to rate of 70c per ton of 2000 1 
To expire June 30, 1935. 

The proposed rate is in effect to nearby 
points and in order for carriers to meet 
competition of roadside pits it will be neces— 
sary that carriers establish this rate. 


Western 


D-—41-48. Stone, crushed (See Note 3), but 
not less than 60.000 Ib., from Ives, Wis., to 
Waukegan, Ill. Proposed, 50c per net ton. 

Sup. 1 to D-54-6. Sand, silica, C.L., mini- 
mum weight 50,000 lb., from Gray Summit 
and Pacific, Mo., to Belleville. Ill. Rates: 
Present, 137c per net ton, based 82c per net 
ton to East St. Louis per M. K. T. Tariff 
3704-M, I. C. C. No. 590; and 55c per net ton 
beyond, per Southern Ry. Tariff 11171-H, I. 
Cc. C. 2098. Proposed, $1.25 per net ton. 


D-41-49. Stone, broken, crushed, rip rap, 
rubble (rough, broken, irregular piece, not 
machined or tooled), C. L. (See Note 3), but 
in no case shall the minimum weight be less 
than 40 000 Ib., from Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
to Chicago, Ill. Rates, present, 140c per net 
ton. Proposed. single-line hauls, $1.10. For 
delivery to industries and open team tracks 
on other lines, $1.40 per net ton. 

D-41-50. Rock, bituminous asphalt, C L.. 
minimum weight 80,000 Ib., from points in 
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Missouri and Kansas as shown in Item 6130 
of Agent L. E. Kipp’s Tariff 18—N, to desti- 
nations in Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. Proposed, to representa-— 
tive points: 


To 
I SNS oi ona ks winconie nceeeene $2.30 
TINIE Sr a's 0s dk Fuiclas cocina bdw ema 2.30 
PE IN hg gana 8 ba ecce wv ee haa Oaks 3.49 
EIR BE asa divin oc ected aga wcaieaen 4.50 
NS PRM os boo diana ciawaeaadaaswte 3.49 
PTS Olan eg acs ad ecsuckessadeasaaed 4.10 
pe. Es OURS < o.e ne kore de cu cdeaccawe 4.10 
I IR! GV te Scab b hws veces cdaee Ones 4.50 

E-41-53. Rock, bituminous asphalt. C. 


L., minimum weight 40000 Ib., from Deer— 
field, Eldorado Springs, Ellis, Hand, Harwood, 
Tantha, Lamar, Liberal, Nevada, Mo., Pleas— 
anton, Kan., etc., to Audubon, Carson, Cum— 
berland, Griswold. Guthrie Center, Harlan, 
Indianola, Knoxville and Winterset, Ia. 
Rates: Proposed—To add the foregoing des— 
tinations to Group C of Item 6130 at a rate 
of $3.49 per net ton, minimum carload weight 
40,000 Ib. 


Sand and Gravel 


Glen Hill Gravel Co, Cleveland, Tex. 
was sold at auction in November to satisfy 


a $5,000 mortgage owned by C. C. Shepherd. 
© © © 


Lake Ontario Sand Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has ceased operations and has peti- 
tioned for dissolution. 


a “ a 
< <a > 


Queen City Crushed Stone and Sand 
Co., Batavia, Ohio, has been asked to dis- 
solve in a suit filed in the common pleas 
court in December by three stockholders who 
own more than one-half of the company’s 
635 shares of capital stock. January 21 was 
set as the time for stockholders, creditors 
and others to show cause, if any, why the 
company should not be dissolved. The rea- 
sons set forth by the petitioners were that 
the plant had been idle for a long time, and 
that recently two large judgments had been 
given against the company. 

© 


Damages of $10,375 awarded by a lower 
court to the Byron Sand and Gravel Co., 
Rockford, Ill, were cut to $6,000 by the 
higher court on December 17. ~The concern 
had charged breach of contract and had 
asked damages when the Illinois Northern 
Utilities Co. shut off power to the gravel 
company over a period of time. 

© © 6 


Wathena, Kan.: Perkaps the only un- 
derground gravel mine in this country is in 
the side of a bluff, the product being used 
on highway U. S. 36. The daily output is 
from 125 to 150 cu. yd. and the room and 
pillar method is being used. The mine is not 
permanent, as the earth pressure from above 
will probably cause the walls to collapse in 
time. 

o¢ 


Los Angeles, Calif.: The city has been 
granted the authority to enforce tke zon- 
ing ordinances against the plant of the 
Burbank Rock Products Co., located at 
Victory boulevard and Vineland avenue. The 
injunction originally granted the company, 
preventing the city from enforcing ordi- 
nances 33761 and 66750, was dissolved Octo- 
ber 15, and the company’s case was later 
lost in the state supreme court. 
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Effect of Transportation Methods and Costs on 
the Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, 


and Slag Industries’ 


By Edwin Brooker, 


Commerce Counsel, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


TE RAILROADS’ PETITION ior in- 
E She rates, dccketed under Ex Parte 
No. 115, is now befcre the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for its final consideration 
and decision. 

The results of studies made, in the prepara- 
tion of data for presentation therein on be- 
half of these industries, merit the serious 
consideration of rail shippers of crushed 
stone, sand, gravel and slag. 

The established rail shippers of these com- 
modities formerly located their plants at the 
larger deposits of these materials, which 
were accessible to the railroads. Such plants 
were originally designed with the expecta- 
tion that the railroads would and could be 
used as the chief transportation medium in 
the distribution of these products in the sur- 
rounding market areas. 

Improved highways and the increased effi- 
ciency of trucks as a means of transporta- 
tion have made available numerous deposits 
of crushed stone, sand and gravel, and the 
production of these materials from local 
sources, utilizing trucks as a transportation 
medium, has resulted in a serious form of 
competition for the rail shippers and the 
railroads. 

It is not a new story, because the rail 
shippers have, on numerous occasions dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, repeatedly warned 
the railroads, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the various State Commissions, 
of the serious effects which high or in- 
creased rates would have on the production, 
sale and rail shipments of crashed stone, 
sand and gravel, and slag. They have re- 
peatedly pointed to the greater use of ma- 
terials from local sources, utilizing trucks 
for the delivery of the same and have pleaded 
for freight rate levels which would permit 
these commodities to move freely by rail. 

In the main, these warnings have gone 
unheeded and today we find a serious reduc- 
tion in the production and sales from the 
established rail plants and a serious decline 
in the tonnage of these materials trans- 
ported by the railroads. 

Crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag are 
extremely low-valued commodities, among 
the lowest known to commerce. In the price 
to the. consumer, the cost of transportation 
is a heavy factor. (Rates on Chert, Clay, 
Sand aad Gravel within the State of 
Georgia, 122 I. C. C. 165). 

It is now an accepted principle that high 
freight rates do not necessarily mean high 





*Paper read at the annual conventions of 
the National Sand and Gravel Association, 
and the National Crushed Stone Association, 
Chicago, Il]., January 30, 1935. 





Editor’s Note 


HIS PAPER, read by Mr. 

Brooker in Chicago, January 
30, 1935, is published here in full, 
so that it may be used at once by 
every interested rail shipper of 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, 
and slag to show to his friends 
among railway traffic officials and 
executives. 

If the railways are not to lose a 
large part of the tonnage that re- 
mains to them, as well as attempt 
to recover that already lost, their 
trafic officers must understand 
the competitive problems of 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, 
and slag producers, so admirably 
described here in Mr. Brooker’s 
paper. 

Add to this the statements of 
many rail shippers published in 
the January 15, 1935, issue of 
Rock Products that they either 
have entered or are contemplat- 
ing entering the portable plant 
field, and it will be obvious that 
if the railways do not meet the 
situation very promptly there is 
no hope of their retaining much or 
any of the mineral aggregates 
tonnage. 











revenues, for if the public cannct or will 
not ship in normal volume, less revenue may 
result than from lower rates. (Reduced 
Rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 732.) 

Consideration of what the traffic will bear 
has always been recognized as of impor- 
tance in determining the reasonableness of 
rates (Utah-Idaho Millers and Grain Deal- 
ers Ass'n v. R. R. Co., 44 I. C. C. 716), but 
since the wartime increases in freight rates 
that consideration has become of vital 
concern. 


Rates Up and Prices Down 


Most of you are familiar with the ex- 
cessive wartime increases in freight rates 
imposed upon these commodities during the 
years of 1918 and 1920, and irrespective of 
subsequent reductions and revisions, the pre- 
vailing freight rate levels on these commodi- 
ties are still considerably higher than these 
existing in the year 1917. 


You are specifically requested to observe, 
in the tables and charts which follow, the 
great decline in rail tonnages during the 
years 1931 to 1933, inclusive, the period dur- 
ing which the emergency charge of six cents 
per ton was added to the freight rates on 
crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag, under 
authority granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Fifteen Per Cent 
Case, 1930, 187 I. C. C. 539. 

While it is not claimed that freight rates 
on these materials have been the sole factor 
responsible for the decline in rail shipments, 
they have been the contributing element, 
because until recently, railroad officials have 
been reluctant, because of possible contin- 
gent results, to establish reduced rates te 
enable shippers to meet competition, even 
when they knew that reduced rates would 
mean increased tonnages and revenues. 

In reporting rail tonnages of sand and 
gravel to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the railroads do not include tonnages 
of glass and molding sand and inasmuch as 
ballast is not regarded as revenue freight, 
it is assumed that ballast tonnages are not 
included in such rail tonnages. For that rea- 
son, in some of the tables and charts which 
follow, tonnages of glass and molding sand 
and ballast have been eliminated from total 
tonnages of sand and gravel sold or used in 
the United States as reported by the Bureau 
of Mines, in order to provide a proper com- 
parison of production with rail tonnage. 

With these preliminary remarks, your 
attention is directed to Table 1 covering 
sand and gravel, which shows a comparison 
of tons produced and rail tonnage for the 
years 1928 to 1933, inclusive. 

Note that the total production of sand 
and gravel, excluding glass and molding sand 
and ballast, for the year 1928 was 174,481,- 
145 tons. For the year 1933 the production 
was 98,327,602 tons. The 1933 production 
represents only 56.4% of the 1928 produc- 
tion of sand and gravel. On the other hand, 
the railroads originated 85,667,157 tons of 
sand and gravel during the year 1928 and 
only 21,818,258 tons during the year 1933. 
The rail tonnage during the year 1933 was 
only 22.2% of their 1928 rail tonnage. This 
shows that production has declined 43.7% 


TABLE 1.—SAND AND GRAVEL PRODUCTION VS. RAIL TONNAGE 


Year Production 
We ES ie eo ee ae 174,481,145 
DR 8 25's pe atane ee a te ee tes 183,315,997 
| aR af ORAL CES GE EOD Geek Maurer oY 171,152,838 
TR Ss ck RCP LU ES 138,819,683 
SS SE Ae WR HAR eae Oe PLEA oR EN 110,905,013 
RR. ole seg saat eR nee e Sek 98,327,602 





Tonnage Percentage—— 
Rail Tonnage Production Rail 
85,667,157 100.0 100.0 
81,408,069 105.1 95.0 
73,983,841 98.9 86.3 
53,562,437 79.5 62.5 
28,764,827 63.6 33.6 
21,818,258 56.4 22.2 











TABLE 2.—CRUSHED STONE PRODUCTION VS. RAIL TONNAGE 


Rock Products 











——— Tonnage Percentage——— 

F Production Rail Tonnage Production Rail 
Ee... .cenaathaavsereness 78,377,680 35,466,459 100.0 100.0 
. cereapeagestaecceee 80,387,760 33,529,078 102.6 94.5 
1930 RS OTE 79,032,212 31,826,800 100.8 89.7 
Me .,..... .casedashilaxa statue 70,034,090 26,860,716 89.3 72.9 
a. .......ascccoenetaeenaing 51,482,850 15,348,182 65.7 43.2 
SR... .. capeteaepeesinn cia 44,111,980 12,034,918 56.3 33.9 
TABLE 3. SAND, GRAVEL AND CRUSHED STONE PROUCTION VS. RAIL TONNAGE 
—————_— Tonnage Percentage——— 

Year Production Rail Tonnage Production Rail 
TE... .......sceieeadunbabauedan 252,858,825 121,133,616 100.0 100.0 
De. .... «, ccs aghaiheoe eect 263,703,757 114,937,147 104.0 94.9 
a. ..... loigwardaeyd eee 250,185,050 105,810,641 98.9 87.4 
TE, .. ...«<sicinisaenpace oun aie 208,853,773 79,423,153 83.6 65.6 
a. ...... oecigaenbacesaiaea 162,387,863 44,113,009 63.8 36.4 
aE: ........acasnnctepeuyeetecans 142,439,582 33,853,176 56.3 27.9 


and rail tonnages of sand and gravel have 
declined 77.8% since 1928. 

The situation with respect to crushed stone 
is shown in Table 2. Rail tonnages of 
crushed stone include rip-rap stone and ex- 
clude railroad ballast, so production figures 
covering crushed stone used in this table as 
taken from reports of the Bureau of Mines, 
also include tonnages of rip-rap stone and 
exclude tonnages of crushed stone ballast. 

Note that 78,377,680 tons of crushed stone 
were produced in 1928 and 44,111,980 tons 
in 1933, which was 56.3% of the 1928 pro- 
duction. On the cther hand, rail tonnages 
of crushed stone show a decline from 35,466,- 
459 tons in 1928 to only 12,034,918 tons in 
the year 1933 which was 33.9% of the 1928 
rail tonnage. While production of crushed 
stone for the year 1933 has fallen off 43.7% 
since 1928, rail tonnages have fallen off 66.1% 
during the same pericd. 

Inasmuch as reliable figures covering the 
production of slag are not available, a simi- 
lar comparison cannot be presented for slag. 
During the year 1928 the railroads originated 
8,784,484 tons of furnace slag, and for the 
year 1933 the railroads handled only 2,016,115 
tons which is 22.9% of the 1928 rail tonnage 
of furnace slag. 

Table 3 shows the results based upon a 
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values of all sand and gravel and crushed stone. 


combination of the tonnages of sand, gravel 
and crushed stone. The combined produc- 
tion of these commodities for the year 1928 
was 252,858,825 tons, while in 1933 the pro- 
duction was 142,439,582 tons, which was 
56.3% of the production for the year 1928. 
Rail tonnages, on the other hand, show a de- 
cline from 121,133,616 tons in 1928 to only 
33,853,176 tons for the year 1933. The 1933 
rail tonnage was 27.9% of the 1928 rail tcn- 
nage of sand, gravel and crushed stone. 

The decline in production since 1928 has 
been 44.0% and this decline can be attrib- 
uted entirely to business conditions during 
that period. Rail tonnages have declined 
72.1% during the same period and the extent 
to which the decline in rail tonnage exceeds 
the decline in production, can be attributed 
to the increased use of local materials from 
non-rail plants, and the greater use of trucks 
as a means of transportation. 

Inasmuch as the railroads are dependent 
upon rail shippers for the tonnages of sand, 
gravel and crushed stone transported by 
them, the decline in rail tonnage reflects, to 
some extent, that rail shippers have likewise 
suffered a decline in production and sales, 
because of the competition with materials 
produced from non-rail plants. 

Table 4 shows the relationship of rail ton- 
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nages to production for the period 1928 to 
1933 inclusive and the losses expressed in 
tons and carloads, which the railrcads have 
sustained each year, due to the decline in rail 
tonnage. 

In the year 1928, the railroads originated 
or handled 49.1% of the total production of 
sand and gravel for that year. During the 
year 1933 the railroads only handled 22.2% 
of a decreased production of sand and gravel. 

The tons lost each year due to the fact 
that they have not maintained their 1928 
ratio of 49.1% throughout that period, are 
shown in the next to the last column of this 
table. For the five year period subsequent 
to 1928, such losses were 85,440,000 tons or 
1,554,700 carloads of sand and gravel. 

During the year 1928, the railroads han- 
dled 45.3% of the total production of 
crushed stone, but in 1933 they only handled 
27.3% of a decreased production of crushed 
stone for that year. By not maintaining the 
1928 ratio of 45.3% of the production of 
crushed stone, throughout the period subse- 
quent thereto, the railroads have suffered 
losses totalling 28,650,000 tons or about 521,- 
000 carloads of crushed stone throughout that 
period. 

Combining the tonnages of sand, gravel 
and crushed stone, it will be noted that rail 
tonnage of 121,133,616 tons for the year 1928 
represents 47.9% of the 1928 production of 
252,858,825 tons of sand, gravel and crushed 
stone. During the year 1933, however, rail 
tonnage was only 33,853,176 tons, which was 
only 23.8% of a decreased production of 
sand, gravel and crushed stone of 142,439,582 
tons for that year. 

By not maintaining their 1928 ratio of 
47.9% of the production, throughout the five 
year period subsequent thereto, the railroads 
have suffered losses totalling 114,090,000 tons, 
or 2,075,900 carloads of sand, gravel and 
crushed stone. At an average freight rate 
of only 50 cents per ton, it represents a loss 
of approximately $57,040,000. 

Your specific attention is directed to the 
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TABLE 4.—PRODUCTION AND RAIL SHIPMENTS SHOWING LOSSES TO RAILWAYS 


Relationship Decreases in Rail Ton- 
of Rail nage Resulting from Not 
Production, Rail Ship- Tonnage to Maintaining 1928 Ratios 
Year Tons, ments, Tons Production, % Tons Carloads 
Sand and Gravel 
ae eee 174,481,145 85,667,157 On So er te ee mig 
a SOR ees 183,315,997 81,408,069 44.4 8,570,000 155,800 
| ee 171,152,838 73,983,841 43.2 9,980,000 181,500 
_, eres’ 138,819,683 53,562,437 38.6 14,640,000 266,400 
i SORE re 110,905,013 28,764,827 25.9 25,820,000 470,000 
MOG 355 45 sistas 98,327,602 21,818,258 22.2 26,430,000 481,000 
Crushed Stone 
yt eee 78,377,680 35,466,459 SCS Dae teers fs C1 5 ee eam yee 
LV 5 a eee 80,387,760 33,529,078 41.7 2,840,000 51,600 
| er 79,032,212 31,826,800 40.3 4,070,000 74,000 
eg) ae aa eri 70,034,090 25,860,716 36.9 5,880,000 107,400 
pa OE 51,482,850 15,348,182 29.8 7,920,000 144,000 
I9SS. .cxgessees 44,111,980 12,034,918 27.3 7,940,000 144,200 
Sand, Gravel and Crushed Stone 
OAD Salaries 252,858,825 121,133,616 eae eS tt aan mean) pe 
Ee eee Ce 263,703,757 114,937,147 43.6 11,410,000 207,400 
Lk | ge aaer ae ra 250,185,050 105,810,641 42.3 14,050,000 255,500 
eee 208,853,773 79,423,153 38.0 20,520,000 373,800 
RUBE Soca c gue 162,387,863 44,113,009 27.2 33,740,000 614,000 
oe ae aS 142,439,582 33,853,176 23.8 34,370,000 625,200 
UR ROE MO ING. osc os AS dn ha wd be Dana awe 114,090,000 2,075,900 
Decreases 
Year Carloads Each Year, % 

LS EES See ne Sore eee 207,400 10.0 

kre ler ePore nSer 255,500 12.3 

PR Eas Seinen oe Sawin ee 373,800 18.0 

Ss one lad asia sae e arse at 614,000 29.6 

Tae Co, isle hisinen So we Sam 625,200 30.1 

DOMNMNES coo Wak nek cae aoe ule wees 2,075,900 100.0 


years 1931 to 1933, inclusive, the period dur- 
ing which the emergency charge of six cents 
per ton was added to the freizht rates, and 
the losses sustained during each of those 
years, as shown in the table. The greatest 
losses occurred during that period, and there 
can be no question that such losses were 
greatiy accelerated by the imposition of this 
emergency charge of six cents per ton. 

While the losses sustained by the railroads, 
due to the nonmaintenance of the 1928 ratio 
of 47.9% of the production, were for the 
years 1929 and 1930, only 10.0% and 12.3% 
of the total losses, note that for 1931 the 
railroads lost 180%, during 1932 they lost 
29.6%, and for the year 1933 they lost 30.1% 
of the tctal losses for the five-year period. 

The losses in tonnages sustained by the 
railroads over the five-year period, subse- 
quent to the year 1928, in addition to that 
caused by the decreased production, were 
caused by the diversion of shipments to 
trucks from rail plants and from truck move- 
ments from non-rail sources of supply. 

The Bureau of Mines classifies the indus- 
tries into commercial and non-commercial 
operations and has divided the production of 
sand, gravel and crushed stone into two such 
classes. 

Table 5 shows the production of these 
commodities by commercial and non-com- 
mercial operations for the five-year period 
1929 to 1933, inclusive. Note the decline in 
production by commercial operations as in- 
dicated by tonnages shown in the third col- 
umn. 

The figures in the fourth column of this 
table show the extent to which states, coun- 
ties, municipalities and other government 


TABLE 5.—INFORMATION CONCERNING 


February, 1935 


agencies have gone into the business of pro- 
ducing sand, gravel and crushed stone for 
their own use. These non-commercial opera- 
tions produced 26,665,171 tons of sand, gravel 
and crushed stone during the year 1929 
which was only 7.5% of the to‘al production 
of all sand, gravel and crushed stone for that 
year. During the year 1933, non-commercial] 
operations produced 49,300,287 tons or 32.2% 
of the total production of all sand, gravel and 
crushed stone for that year. 


Undoubtedly a part of this increase in non- 
commercial production during the past five 
years may have been caused by the make- 
work campaigns in the various states to re- 
lieve unemployment. Another part may be 
attributed to building of more miles of low 
cost roads and the efforts of highway depart- 
ments to eliminate rail transportation costs 
in order that available funds might build a 
greater mileage of the higher type roads, 
At the same time it all reverts back to the 
proposition that if rail transportation costs 
from rail plants had been such as to per- 
mit these commodities to move freely via the 
railroads, the increased activities on the part 
of the highway authorities in the production 
of materials for their own use, would have 
been unnecessary. 


Production by non-ccmmercial operations 


PRODUCTION OF SAND, GRAVEL AND 


CRUSHED STONE BY COMMERCIAL AND NON-COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS 











Production in Tons Percentages 
- Non- Non- 
Year - Total Commercial Commercial Commercial Commercial 
Sand and Gravel 
ROD es Snax oe ont 222,571,905 206,218,734 16,353,171 92.7 7.3 
ie | ERE Ge 197,051,726 176,880,106 20,171,620 89.2 10.2 
MSE ws ise no oe 153,479,044 128,938,689 24,540,355 84.0 16.0 
Me es See 120,037,897 85,289,076 34,748,821 74a 28.9 
a 5, | RM Ree 107,755,349 66,106,472 41,648,877 61.3 38.7 
Crushed Stone 
BRP scree os ee 92,721,260 85,409,260 7,312,000 92.1 79 
Re wea eae 87,110,890 79,560,890 7,550,000 91.3 8.7 
DS Ga eee ee * 72,624,410 64.818,410 7,806,000 89.3 10.7 
BE eck eee ce 51,995,100 43,284,190 8,710,910 83.2 16.8 
RES Fe 45,490,610 37,839,200 7,651,410 83.1 16.9 
Sand, Gravel and Crushed Stone 
Poe is cake sate 315,293,165 291,627,994 26,665,171 92.5 7.5 
| Eee R Re aces 284,162,616 256,440,996 27,721,620 90.5 98 
(|S) Ne aii 226,103,454 193,757,096 32,346,355 85.7 14.3 
W936 hs dan cewe 172,032,997 128,573,266 43,459,731 748 25.2 
Le Se are 153,245,959 103,945,672 49,300,287 67.8 32.2 


Authority—Reports of Bureau of Mines. 
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YEARS 
Sand and gravel and crushed stone 


involves truck transportation almost exclu- 
sively. This is illustrated by Table 6 set- 
ting forth the production of crushed stone 
for the years 1932 and 1933, by commercial 
and non-commercial operations, divided as 
to method of transport. Similar figures for 
sand and gravel are not available. 

It will be noted that during the year 1932, 
trucks handled 95.0%, and in 1933 they han- 
dled 98.6% of the total production by non- 
commercial operations. Railroads handled 
2.3% of the total production from non-com- 
mercial operations in 1932 and only 13% 
of the total production by such operations if 
1933. From these figures it will be seen that 
non-commercial operations utilize truck 
transportation almost exclusively. 


The production of commercial operations 
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udes that of rail-shipping plants, as well 
jon-rail plants and of the total 

commercial operations, the 
railroads handled only 31.2% during the year 
1932, and 29.87% during the year 1933. 


incl 
as that from ! 
production 0! 


The last two columns of this table show 
the distribution of all crushed stone produced 
during the years 1932 and 1933 by method of 
transport. [*igures previously referred to 
in Table 1, show a total production of 
44,111,980 tons of crushed stone, excluding 
railroad ballast and including riprap as com- 
pared with rail tonnage of 12,034,918 tons of 
the same commodities. Such figures indi- 
cate that the railroads for the year 1933 
handled 33.9% of the producticn of crushed 
stone for the year 1933. There is every rea- 
son to believe that such figures are more 
accurate than those reported by the Bureau 
of Mines and shown in Table 6, which 
shows the raiiroads during the year 1933, 
handled only 9,989,190 tons of crushed stone, 
cr 24.4% of the production. 

Another serious form of competition of 
the rail shippers and the railroads is that 
caused by the production of these materials 
by portable plants, likewise utilizing trucks 
as a means of transportation. These plants 
generally are located at local sources of sup- 
ply and produce materials generally for spe- 
cific projects. 

The only available information covering 
portable plants and their production is that 
used as evidence in Ex Parte No. 115, which 
showed that out of a total of 2127 registered 
companies for the year 1932, there were 365 
companies operating portable plants and 69 
both st.ticnary and 
portable plants. Such companies produced 
23,898,340 tons of sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and slag during the year 1932 out of 
140,548,126 tons produced by the 2127 regis— 
tered producers during that year. 


companies operating 


The great difficulty in the past has been 
that the railroads have underrated the claims 
of the rail shippers concerning the competi- 
tion with materials from wayside pits and 
quarries operated as either stationary or tem- 
porary operations, as well as the competition 
with materials produced by non-commercial 
operations, all of which are using trucks as 
a method of transport. They have seemed 
to regard the trucks as a competitive factor 
only in ccnnection with movements from rail 
plants to short haul territory surrounding 
such plants and have disregarded trucks as 
a competitive factor in depriving rail ship- 
pers of business and depriving them of ton- 
nage in the other territory, because of the 
greater use of materials from non-rail plants. 
This is best illustrated by the fact that in 
the present proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission involving increases 
in the rates, they have not proposed increases 
in the rates on these commcdities where rates 
are 60 cents per ton and less. 

The extent to which there has been a 
diversion of shipments from rail plants for 
truck deliveries is illustrated by Table 7. 
The information shown was assembled from 
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returns of approximately 400 plants produc- 
ing sand, gravel, crushed stone and slag. The 
1934 figures are for the first six months of 
that year only. 

While the table shows information for 
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crushed stone, sand and gravel and slag sepa- 
rately, your specific attention is directed to 
the combined showing for these commodities. 
Note that truck shipments from rail plants 
in 1929 represented 18.8% of the 1929 pro- 
duction, while for the first six months of 
1934, truck shipments for that period repre- 


sented 30.0% of the production. Rail ship- 
ments from such rail plants show a decline 
from 69.3% ‘of the 1929 production to 58.3% 
of the production for the first six months 
of 1934. 

It will be observed that the railroads main- 
tained their percentage proportion of rail! 
shipments from these rail plants for the years 
1932, 1933 and the first six months of 1934. 
They handled 57.5% in 1932, 58.3% in 1933 
and 58.3% of the total production of these 
rail plants fcr the first six months of 1934. 
The reduced rates established by the rail- 
roads to short haul territory probably en- 
abled them to maintain their percentage pro- 
portions of the production of these rail plants 
over this period. 


TABLE 6.—SHIPMENTS OF CRUSHED STONE AGGREGATES IN 1932 AND 1933, BY 
COMMERCIAL AND NON-COMMERCIAL OPERATORS AND 
BY METHOD OF TRANSPORT 





Commercial 
Operations 
Method of Quantity, Per Cent 
Transport Short Tons of Total 
1932: 
Mairoad = ....<...% 12,268,670 31.2 
MET Sea siete cbs 3,509,880 8.9 
(a er 19,769,350 50.3 
Unspecified ....... 3,761,750 9.6 
Total shipments. 39,309,650 100.0 
6 a eee coke 
1933: 
MONG Sac oss nes 9,883,870 29.8 
1 Ae 2,479,240 75 
EM LG bachec den 17,146,120 51.6 
Unspecified ....... 3,696,480 11.1 


Total shipments. 33,205,710 100. 
Total value..... $28,570,039 


- & 





Noa-Commercial 


Operations Total’ 
Quantity, Per Cent Quantity, Per cent 
Short Tons of Total Short Tons of Total 
200,240 2.3 12,468,910 26.0 
area rene 3,509,880 7.3 
8,271,510 95.0 28,040,860 58.4 
239,160 27 4,000,910 8.3 
8,710,910 100.0 48,020,560 100.0 
Jahgees Sates $43,651,774 sea 
105,320 1.4 9,989,190 24.4 
Resi uas aA 2,479,240 6.1 
7,546,090 98.6 24,692,210 60.4 
wwatiawd eae 3,696,480 9.1 
7,651,410 100.0 40,857,120 100.0 
$7,273,279 ape $35,843,318 ee: 


‘Exclusive of railroad bailast, virtually all of which is shipped by rail. 
TABLE 7.—DISTRIBUTION OF TONNAGES FROM PLANTS OF ESTABLISHED RAIL 
SHIPPERS VIA RAIL, TRUCK AND WATER 
CRUSHED STONE 


No. of ——Distribution of Tonnage——_ ——Percentage—— 
Year Plants Total Tons Rail Truck Water Rail Truck Water 
i eae 127 25,831,109 14,939,980 6,352,650 4,538,479 578 246 17.6 
| 133 25,345,988 13,359,060 7,520,683 4,466,245 5275-297 ~ 376 
| Re 142 21,623,016 11,144,680 6,654,349 3,823,987 515 328 77 
BO ine sensi 143 14,300,285 6,662,174 5,199,207 2,438,904 466 - 363-173 
Ss 141 11,782,236 5,917,356 4,319,594 1,545,286 S63 366 15.1 
aOW ots 134 6,434,776 3,324,237 2,102,866 1,007,673 SEG: Sar: 357 

SAND AND GRAVEL 
W928 eas 5 219 45,233,990 33,504. 805 7,037.265 4,691,920 74.0 15.6 10.4 
>) oe 212 41,348,592 29,757,079 6,715,812 4,875,701 719 163 118 
jo 215 28,314,737 19,900,500 5.048681 3,365.556 faa i738°* TES 
a 215 16,228,631 10,723,254 3,757,613 1,747,764 66.0 23.2 108 
| See 215 13,379,191 8,683,318 2,842.938 1,852,935 65.0:—. 24.3: 337 
5) Sone 215 6,627,648 ae 1,610,414 657,039 65.8 24.3 9.9 
LAG 
SU is 41 6,683,377 5,471,159 1,212,218 None 82.0 18.0 None 
|.) 41 6,687,905 5,397,742 1,290,163 None 80.7. 19.3 None 
i!) are 43 4,529,438 3,231,300 1,298,138 None 71.3 28.7 None 
| re 43 2,365,878 1,529,755 836,123 None 64.6 35.4 None 
ss 43 1,704,625 1,105,341 599.284 None 64.9 35.1 None 
Wa4 SS oS: 44 1,125,960 588,220. 537,740 None 52.2 47.8 None 
CRUSHED STONE, SAND, GRAVEL, AND SLAG 

Ls See 378 77,748,476 53,915,944 14,602,133 9,230,399 693 188 11.9 
Toc Suck 386 73,382,485 48,513,881 15,526658 9,341,946 66.1 > 22 =~ 27 
ar... S.. 400 54,467.191 34,276,480 13,001,168 7,189,543 629 239 132 
ie oe eek 401 32,894,794 18,915,183 9,792,943 4,186,668 Si 2GS 2 hag 
|: ae 399 26,866,052 15.706,018 7,761,816 3,398,221 58.5 28.9 126 
19948, os 393 14,188,384 8,272,652 4,251,020 1,664,712 SES: -: 3G HZ 
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These figures do not ‘take into account the 
decreased production by these rail plants and 
in Table 8 is shown a comparison of the total 
production of sand, gravel and crushed stone 
in the United States, the total production of 
the same commodities by the reporting rail 
plants and rail: tonnages, all for the years 
1929 to 1933, inclusive. 

This table shows that the 1933 total pro- 
duction of all sand, gravel and crushed stone 
in the United States was 48.6% of the total 
production for the year 1929. The total pro- 
duction of rail shippers, represented by ap- 
proximately 400 plants for the year 1933, 
was 35.4% of the total production of such 
rail shippers for the year 1929 and rail ton- 
nages for the year 1933 in the United States 
was only 30.1% of the rail tonnage for the 
year 1929. The tonnages of reporting rail 
shippers shown in this table, include truck 
and water shipments from such plants, 
which accounts for the percentage of 35.4% 
for rail shippers, as compared with rail per- 
centage of 30.1 for the year 1933. 


Rock Products 


During the period when the emergency 
charge of 6 cents per ton was added to the 
rates, the railroads seemed to become con- 
scious of the fact that tonnage of. these ma- 
terials, they were previously handling, was 
fast disappearing, and initiated a policy of 
establishing special reduced rates in order to 
enable the rail shipper to secure business and 
the railroads, the tonnage. 

This policy has been of some assistance to 
the rail shipper and has enabled the railroad 
to retain considerable tonnage they would 
have lost, providing no reductions had been 
made. 

They seem to forget however that there is 
a third party to the transaction of selling 
these materials for rail delivery and that is 
the consumer who pays the freight. The con- 
sumer is the party who holds the fate of 
the rail shipper and determines whether his 
materials will be purchased from rail ship- 
pers or will be supplied locally. 

There are two factors which vitally affect 
the consumer and finally determine his policy 


TABLE 8.—DECREASE IN TONNAGES IN REPORTS OF RAIL SHIPPERS AND CLASS 
1 RAILROADS AS COMPARED WITH TOTAL TONS SOLD OR USED 


Total Tonnages of Crushed 
Stone and Sand and Gravel Reported 


Sold or Used in By Rail 
Year United States Shippers 
Re 315,293,165 71,065,099 
__. eee 284,162,616 66,694,580 
Ee 226,103,454 49,937,753 
oA are 172,032,997 70,528,916 
Os ee 153,245,959 25,161,427 


The tonnage of these materials produced 
by portable plant operations was only avail- 
able for the year 1932 and therefore in Table 
9 is shown a distribution of the total tonnage 
for that year. 

The total tonnage of 162,387,863 tons does 
not include tonnages of ballast and glass and 
molding sand and includes riprap stone. 

From these figures it will be noted that 
such tonnage for the year 1932 was dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Non-commercial operations—26.8%. 

Portable plant operations—14.7%. 

Rail tonnages from rail plants—27.2%. 

And all other sources—31.3%. 

From whatever angle you may consider the 
date and figures which have been submitted, 
it reverts back to the fact that the railroads 
are rapidly losing their status as a trans- 
portation agency for these materials because 
of high transportation costs, improved roads 
and the greater efficiency of trucks. 

TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF TONNAGE 


OF CRUSHED STONE, SAND AND 
GRAVEL FOR THE YEAR 1932 


Per 
Origin Tons Cent 
Non-commercial operations 43,459,731 26.8 
Portable plant operations.. 23,898,340 14.7 
Water movements ........ .......0- ben 
Truck movements from 
stationary non-rail plants ......... 
Truck movements from 
CRT PUANS 8 a, wa o's is one 50,916,783 31.3 
Re NE As oc vac. aiw chewed ss : 
Rail tonnage from rail 
OS ESS Re ere 44,113,009 27.2 
BME dckiasouxexwess 162,387,863 100.0 


Percentages of 
1929 Tonnages Reported 


By Class I Sold By Rail By Class | 
Railroads or Used Shippers Railroads 
114,937,147 100.0 100.0 100.0 
105,810,641 90.1 93.8 89.0 
79,423,153 71.7 70.2 64.1 
44,113,009 54.5 42.9 35.9 
33,853,176 48.6 35.4 30.1 


in this regard. First, there is the selling 
price of these materials, f. o. b., rail plants 
and in this connection, average values of 
sand, gravel and crushed stone over the past 
several years as reported by the Bureau of 
Mines may prove interesting. 

Note the chart showing these average 
values for the period 1917 to 1933 inclusive. 
The average value of all sand und gravel 
in 1917 was 49 cents per ton. During the 
period of the open-top car shortage in 1920 
they reached their peak price of 80 cents per 
ton. From that time on there has been a 
steady decline in the average values of sand 
and gravel until the year 1932, when the 


average value was 48 cents per ton. During 
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the year 1933, the average value of sand 
and gravel was one cent per ton higher or 
49 cents per ton. 

Crushed stone in 1917 had an average 
value of 72 cents per ton and that commodity 
likewise reached its peak value in 1920 which 
was $1.26 per ton. Subsequent to 1920 
there was a gradual decline in the average 
values of crushed stone to 86 cents per ton 
in 1933. 

Just to what extent these average values 
have been affected by the increased use of 
materials from non-rail plants, cannot be de- 
termined. The Bureau of Mines in its re. 
port. covering crushed stone for the year 
1933 shows a total production by non-com- 
mercial operations of 7,651,410 tons of 
crushed stone having a total value of $7 273,- 
279.00 or an average of 93.8 cents per ton 
whereas the total production of crushed stone 
by commercial operations was 33,205,710 tons 
with a total value of $28,570,039.00 or an 
average value of about. 86 cents per ton. 
When you figure that there were approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 tons of railroad ballast sold 
at an average value of 69 cents per ton, it 
would seem commercial values were lower 
than non-commercial values. 

On the other hand, the report of the Bu- 
reau of Mines covering sand and gravel dur- 
ing the year 1933 shows an average value of 
33 cents per ton for non-commercial produc- 
tion and 60 cents per ton for the commercial 
output. 

All of these figures, if authentic, indicate 
that the producers have done their part in 
reducing the cost of these materials to the 
consumer and at their best, all of these com- 
modities are extremely low-valued commodi- 
ties which would make them highly sensitive 
to changes in rate levels. 

The second factor which vitally affects the 
consumer, is the transportation costs of de- 
livery on the job, in connection with which, 
rail rates form an important part insofar as 
they concern the rail shipper and the rail- 
roads, 


If the normal freight rate levels on these 
commodities are high, it creates great dis- 
satisfaction among the consumers and ac- 
celerates the movement of a greater use of 
local materials thereby eliminating rail trans- 
portation costs, which under any circum- 
stances is usually a heavy factor. The re- 
sults generally are, loss of business to rail 
shippers and loss of tonnage to the railroads. 
When business is once lost to the railroads 
it is very difficult to regain. 


Whether greater taxes should be inflicted 
upon trucks for use of the highways or 
whether truck transportation and its charges, 
should be subject to regulation by the 
authorities, I am in no position to discuss, 
but it does seem that if the railroads are to 
continue to serve the public successfully as 
a transportation system, some equalization 
between rail and truck transportation costs 
is necessary. It does not seem fair to regu- 
late the one and not the other. 

I believe all shippers want the railroads to 











receive such revenues aS are necessary to 
tain their status successfully as a rail 


ain : 
- yet, if the normal 


transportation system, 
t levels will not permit these commodi- 


freigh : . ‘ 
ties to move freely by rail, then, if the rail- 
roads desire any of this tonnage, they should 


in the first instance place in effect the lowest 
possible general rate levels, that to be fol- 
lowed by any special reductions necessary, to 
move the materials by rail. 

It would seem that such a policy on the 
part of the railroads would ultimately result 


in preventing further diversions of ship- 


ments from rail to truck, would aid them in 
increasing their rail tonnages and ultimately 
would mean increased revenues for them. 
Railroads suffer no losses in revenues by 
reducing paper rates which are not moving 
any tonnage. The testimony of one of the 


witnesses in the recent hearing in Ex Parte 
No. 115 showed that by establishing special 
reduced rates involving a paper loss of 
$54,398 as compared with the normal paper 
rates in effect, the railroads handled an 
additional 406,434 tons of material in Wis- 
consin during the year 1932 for which they 
received revenues of $228,872.00. That 
represents additional tonnages and additional 
revenues, the railroads of Wisconsin would 
not have received, if reductions in normal 
freight rates had not been made. 

In order to prevent a further shrinkage 
in capital investments and in order to pre- 
vent further losses of business, it does seem 
that the established rail shippers, individually 
and collectively, should acquaint railroad of- 
ficials from the top down, with the situation 
as portrayed by facts and figures here pre- 
sented, in order that the railroads might save 
some of this great tonnage to the rails and 
enable the rail shipper to continue to produce 
and sell his products. 

If the railroads insist on maintaining their 
normal rate levels, the future of these great 
industries lies in a greater number of smaller 
plants, dependent exclusively on trucks as a 
means of transportation. 


Sand and Gravel 

Chicago Gravel Co., Chicago, IIl., is 
building a new unloading, storage and dis- 
tributing terminal on the deep waterway at 
Dresden Heights near Joliet, Ill. The cost 
will be close to $100,000 with conveying, ele- 
vating and other mechanical handling equip- 
ment. The IMinois River and Chicago Drain- 
age Canal will permit shipments by barge 
to Chicago and interior points. 

© > 


Ottumwa Sand Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
established in 1907, is said to be the 
first commercial sand and gravel plant to be- 
gin operations in the state. This plant is still 
operating at its original location, and is said 
to furnish over 70% of the high specifica- 
tion aggregate required by the state for its 
system of primary roads within a radius of 
125 miles of the plant. 





Rock Products 


Moore and Moore Sand and Gravel Co., 
Inc., Vernon, Tex., has changed its name 
to the Hamlin Sand and Gravel Co., Inc. 

@ % ¢ 


Felton Sand and Gravel Co., Santa 
Cruz, Calif., shipped out five carloads of 
gravel January 2, and has orders on hand for 
many more. This increase in shipments is 
credited to the effect of the National Hous- 
ing Act. 
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Brand and Deal, road paving contrac- 
tors of Columbus City, Ind., recently pur- 
chased the gravel business of the late Frank 
C. Jordan, and work has started on the con- 
struction of a $15,000 gravel producing plant 
in Elkhart, Ind. 

eo ¢ 

Pioneer Sand Co., St. Joseph, Mo., re- 
cently elected A. L. Lehr to the presidency 
of the company, and C. J. Feeney, secretary 
of the firm, was made general manager. Mr. 
Lehr succeeds the late Capt. R. J. Stewart, 
who had been associated with the company 
since 1908. 

© oO 


Gypsum 


Ignace Moscicki, Warsaw, Poland, in 
addition to being chief executive of his coun- 
try, is the outstanding electrician, physicist 
and inventor. Among his activities has been 
production of sulphuric acid from gypsum. 
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Lime 

Superior Lime and Hydrate Co., Inc., 
Pelham, Ala., announced that the difference 
between employes and the company were set- 
tled December 13, and that work would be 
resumed immediately. The case was carried 
before the Birmingham Division Labor 
Board, but was not heard in detail. When 
the plant had been closed by the strike sev- 
eral weeks ago, H. C. Bredgenater, presi- 
dent, removed his family to Birmingham, 
saying that he had been threatened and that 
the strikers had taken over the plant. In 
response to his appeal to Washington, J. E. 
O’Connor, conciliator of the Department of 
Labor, was sent to Birmingham. 
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American Lime and Stone Co., Belle- 
fonte, Penn., recently announced that plans 
had been made for erecting a new rotary 
lime kiln at an expense of about $100,000. 
Work on the foundation is to begin as soon 
as necessary data are received from the kiln 
and other equipment manufacturers. Officials 
of the company said that additional kiln ca- 
pacity is not necessary at present, but 
that they believed the investment would prove 
profitable within the next two or three years. 
It was pointed out in the announcement 
that as much money is to be spent as can be 
safely afforded in order to aid the recovery 
program, by assisting local employment of 
labor through the winter. 


Cement 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Bath, 
Penn., Harold M. Smith, president, an- 
nounces the appointment of Edwin K. Bor- 
chard as technical manager, with offices in 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. Mr. 
Borchard has been associated with the Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co. as technical serv- 
ice manager, and for many years with the 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. and the Port- 
land Cement Association in technical and ed- 
itorial work. 
© o © 


Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. New 
York City, has announced the appointment 
of Paul J. Rutan to the position of district 
sales manager of the Rochester, N. Y., of- 
fice, succeeding H. C. Carpenter, who has 
been transferred to general sales in New 
York. In making the announcement, Walter 
S. Wing, general sales manager, said: “Ro- 
chester is one of our most important dis- 
tricts, and Mr. Rutan’s many years of ex- 
perience in the construction field coupled 
with his service in our own organization 
makes him well qualified to render efficient 
service to the trade in that area.” 

© Oo © 

Statistics: The portland cement indus- 
try in December, 1934, produced 4,447,000 
bbl., shipped 3,104,000 bbl. from the mills, 
and had in stock at the end of the month 
21,421,000 bbl. Production in December, 
1934, showed an increase of 26.1% and ship- 
ments a decrease of 17.0%, as compared with 


December, 1933. Portland cement stocks 
at the mills were 9.6% higher than a 
year ago. The preliminary totals for 


1934 show increases of 22.4% production and 
18.1% in shipments from the final totals for 
1933. The statistics here given are compiled 
from reports for December, received by the 
Bureau of Mines, from all manufacturing 
plants except one, for which an estimate has 
been included in lieu of actual returns. In 
the following statement of relation of pro- 
duction to capacity the total output of fin- 
ished cement is compared with the estimated 
capacity of 162 plants at the close of De- 
cember, 1934, and of 163 plants at the close 
of December, 1933: 


RATIO (PERCENT) OF PRODUCTION 
TO CAPACITY 


December Nov. Oct. Sept. 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
The month ..... 15.5 19.5 26.2 29.3 34.8 
12 months ended 23.6 29.0 28.7 28.3 27.6 
e¢ ¢ © 
W. A. McCauless, superintendent of 
the Yosemite Portland Cement Corp., 


Merced, Calif., recently said that he was 
sure that 1935 would find more stabilized 
progress, and more real prosperity. than 
the company has had for the past two 
years. He said that the plant had re- 
opened and would probably continue to 
full capacity in the spring. He disclosed 
that his company is one of the largest 
consumers of power on the San Joaquim, 
having a light, power and gas bill of 
$140,000 a year. 
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New Incorporations 


Asbestos Products Co., 22 Railroad Ave., 
Harrison, N. J.; asbestos products. 
Superior Phosphate Co., Dunnellon, Fila. 


Incorporators are J. H. Roof and A. F. Hintz. 


Dixie Phosphate Co., Ocala, Fla. Incorpo- 
rators are Dawson White and A. W. Higgins. 
Peapack Lime Co., Inc., Peapack, N. J.; 


lime and stone; $25,000. Agent, Alvah M. 
Alpaugh. 

Aggregate Contracting Corp., Seymour, 
Texas. Incorporators are George Plants and 


J. A. Wheat. 

Universal Rock Asphalt Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Incorporators are James J. Downey and 
W. B. Long. 

Burkeville Stone Corp., Richmond, Va.; 
capital, $25,000. C. S. Luck, Jr., 1617 Brooks 
Road, Richmond, Va. 

Limestone Products, Inc., Salem, Ore., in- 
creasing capital stock from $12,500 to $25,000. 
Filed by Walter Fuhrer. 

B. G. Hoadley Quarries, Inc., Bloomington, 
Ind., amendment decreasing capital stock to 
2000 shares of $100 par value. 

Commercial Sand Company, Davenport, 
Fla.; 100 shares. $100 par value. Directors 
are A. R. Merrill, J. E. Williams and R. T. 
Dewell. 


Kansas City Quarries Co., Kansas City. 
Mo.; capital, $25,000. W. M. Spencer and 
Charles L. King, Commerce Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Neolithic Products Co., Wilmington, Del.; 


to deal in stone and cement products; 
$100.000—1000 shares no par value; by Charles 
G. Guyer. 


Nyack Sand and Gravel Corp.. Nyack, 
N. Y.; sand and gravel: $10,000. Filed by 
Sater and Giaquinto, 1910 Arthur Ave., 


Bronx, N. Y. 


Eastern Cement Stone Co., Malden, Mass.; 
1000 shares no—par stock. Incorporators are 
David O’Rourke, Elsie L. Cordingly and 
Alice M. Keating. 

South Euclid Stone and Supply Co., South 
Euclid, Ohio; $5000. Incorporators are Har- 
vey R. Worthington, M. M. Windstein and 
George R. Evans. 

Washougal River Gravel Co., Camas, 
Wash.; gravel and building materials: $5000 
Incorporators are Chester W. and Hazel B. 
Tidland and E. M. Ahols. 

American Graded Sand Co.. 2516 Green-— 
view Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 100 shares class A. 
Incorporators are Henry J. Wenske, Herbert 
Wenske and Edward Piper. 

Leon Sand and Gravel Co., San Antonio, 
Texas; capital stock $1000. Incorporators are 
Charles M. Schoenfeld (324 Hunstock Ave.), 
L. H. Haring and Ralph G. Bonnett. 

Colorcrete Industries. Inc.. Zanesville, 
Ohio; burial vault and concrete products 
business; $5000—250 shares of no -par value. 
Organizers are G. H. Blackstone, George 
Judy and Harry Parkinson. 

Terrazzo Corp. of America, 545 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill.; to deal in all kinds of ter-— 
razzo, tile, limestone, plaster, cement, natu— 
ral and artificial, wholesale and retail: 1009 
shares p.v. common. Incorporators are M. H. 
Wheeler, Charles E. Wheeler and J. P. Koch. 


Buffalo Gravel Corp, Buffalo. N. Y.; sand 
and gravel beds. Capital, 24,560 shares pre— 
ferred stock at $10 and 2256 shares common 
stock of no par value. Incorporators are 
Homer H. Woods; H. Kenneth Haller; and 
Francis J. O’Hara, Jr., 950 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo. 


Obituaries 


A. C. Krietzer, 74, vice—vresident of the 
Monarch Cement Co.. Humboldt, Kan., died 
January 5. Mr. Krietzer had been vice— 
president of the company since its organi- 
zation in 1913 


D. R. Bowen, vice—vresident of Farrel—Bir— 
mingham Co., Ine.. Ansonia, Conn.. died at 
his home at Ansonia on December 29. Mr. 
Bowen had served as chief engineer of the 
company for 45 vears rrior to his being 
elected vice-president. 


Edwin J. Gallagher, Salt Lake City. Utah, 
39, who was associated with the Utah Port- 
land Cement Association for a number of 
years, died suddenly December 18. Mr. 
Gallagher volunteered his services in the 
World War in 1917, and served as a sergeant 
with the 145th Field Artillery until the close 
of the war. 


Personals 


Frank P. McCann has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Riverside Cement 
Co. to fill an existing vacancy. 


Paul J. Rutan has been recently ap-ointed 
sales manager of the Rochester, N. Y., office 
of the Pennsylvania—Dixie Cement Corp. 


Cc. Mitchell, Humboldt, Kan., superintend- 


ent of the Monarch Cement plant, was 
elected permanent chairman of the Safety 


Council January 3, 1935. 


Charles J. Hollingsworth, Jr., of Macon, 
Ga., traveling salesman for the Lehigh Port-— 
land Cement Co., who suffered severe in- 
juries in a head-on automobile collision, is 
reported improved. 

D. W. Yike resigned his position with the 
Great Lakes Portland Cement Corp. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., January 1, and is now associ- 
ated with the Volunteer Portland Cement 
Co. of Knoxville, Tenn. 


W. E. Barker of Chicago was appointed 
Southeastern Regional highway engineer of 
the Portland Cement Association January 8, 
at the annual regional meeting of state 
engineers of the association. 


c. D. Broun, plant superintendent of the 
Florida Portland Cement Co. of Tampa, gave 
a complete history and description of proc— 
esses in the manufacture of portland cement 
in his address as guest speaker at the reg- 
ular meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Winter Haven, Fla., on December 19. 

L. W. Shugg, division manager Publicity 
Department of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., was elected one of the 
directors to preside over the twelve indus— 
trial groups of the Exhibitors Advisory Coun- 
cil in 1935, at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Exhibitors Advisory Council in De- 
cember. 

W. J. D. Reed-Lewis, engineer of the Law-— 
rence Portland Cement Co., read a paper 
on “Certain Chemical and Physical Char- 
acteristics of Cement and Their Relation to 
the Properties of Concrete,’ at a recent 
meeting of the municipal section of the 
Providence Engineering Society in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

H. H. Boomer of the Santa Cruz Portland 
Cement Co. was one of the fourteen 


men 
named by President Warren H. Atherton 
December 11, to comprise a _ port trade 


committee of the Stockton Chamber of Com-— 
merce. This committee is formed to pro- 
mote the movement of domestic and foreign 
commerce through the new seaport. 

W. N. Bosler, chief engineer and sales 
manager of the Natural Rock Asphalt Corp. 
for the past six years, has resigned to be— 
come assistant sales manager of the Ken- 
tucky Rock Asphalt Co. After graduation 
from the Notre Dame School of Engineering, 
Mr. Bosler served as a sewer construction 
superintendent and as an engineer for the 
State Highway Department. 

A. R. Coghlan, of the Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Co., is now on the Pacific Coast 
engaged in the installation of equipment for 
the production of the special ‘‘poly—purpose”’ 
cement developed by this company. Mr. 
Coghlan formerly served in the capacity of 
chemical engineer for the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co. and also as chemical en- 
gineer for the Southwestern Portland Cement 
Co. 


Cement 


State cement plant at Rapid City, S. D., 
shut down recently just long enough for 
the checking and repairing of machinery. 
Shipments will be made from stocks on hand 
until the plant is reopened. 


Sand and Gravel 


Blue Mound Township Board near Flat 
Rock, Mo., has leased a local gravel pit. 


Injuries were suffered by four men near 
Westbrook. Minn., in a cave-in in a gravel 
pit one mile south of the Valhalla Road. 


Cc. W. Roberts Sand and Gravel Co., Dallas, 
Texas, was designated contractor to supnly 
approximately 2,000 cubic yards of gravel for 
city streets. 

Barges of Cherokee Sand and Gravel Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., got away from them re- 
cently while employes were attempting to 
remove driftwood brought down by the high 
waters and six of these barges were running 
unmanned down the Tennessee River for 
several miles before they were moored. 
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State gravel vein near P 


i j ontiac, ll, 
a in thickness has been opened ia au 
lillam elimyer arm adijac 
States highway 66 jacent to United 


Quarries 


Paulson rock quarry, New Liberty Mo 
was reopened January 3 for relief work.” 
Two stone quarries at LaCrosse 
have been worked since December ‘by oe 
county highway commission. 3 


T. J. Quinn Co. has had its 
newed to supply the city 
R. I., with crushed stone at 
as last year. 


A rock crusher was purchased for $1100 in 
January by county commissioners to be used 
for surfacing roads near Concordia, Kan 
with relief labor. iy 


Taylor farm quarry and the Hettenbach 
farm quarry are being worked by relief men 
in connection with the improvement of the 
Pearl road in Logan township. 


Stone crushing started on White Oak 
creek near Georgetown, Ohio, as a relief 
project to supply crushed stone for general 
improvement of roads where needed. 

Cass County Quarries plant at Weeping 
Water, Neb., secured a contract recently 
to supply stone for lime products to be 
manufactured by the United Mineral Prod- 
ucts Co. of Gmaha. 


Fatal injuries were sustained by a Cum- 
berland man at the Cumberland County rock 
crusher near Crab Orchard, Tenn., on De- 
cember 10. The accident was due to his 
being caught by a car of dirt. 


A rock crusher is soon to be located in the 
vicinity of Chelhowee in Johnson County, 
Mo., for the purpose of crushing rock for 
roads in that district, according to H. R, 
Garreson, county relief administrator. 


Quarrying operations near Davenport, Iowa, 
have been started again by the FERA to 
supply crushed rock for roads. Approxi- 
mately 6000 tons of rock will be used, which 
will require a crew of 40 men for 60 days. 


Bethany Stone Quarry of Bethany, Mo., 
has begun crushing stone in connection with 
a two months’ contract. The contract is to 
supply crushed stone for surfacing the road 
four miles east of Bethany to the Daviess 
County line. 

The work relief quarry near Fairfield, 
Iowa, resumed operations December 7 after 
road crews cleared the roads of snow so 
that the men could reach the work. This 
quarry is supplying rock to surface trunk 
roads in Jefferson County. 


contract re~ 
of Providence, 
the same price 


Clevenger Quarry at Braymer, Mo., was re- 
opened in January for use in a crusher-grav- 
eling project for which $4500 has_ been al- 
lotted by the township. The crushed stone 
will be used in the city streets under the 
direction of the county re-employment or- 
ganization. 


A rock quarry near Wellman, Iowa, has. 
been leased to A. C. Generich of Well- 
man for supplying rock for a work relief 
project. The crushed rock will be applied 
to the city streets of Wellman and on some 
highways. The rock is furnished free, and 
the only expense is the hauling. 


Joseph Keel and Sons of Edwardsville, IIl., 
were awarded the contract on December 11 
for crushing the stone for surfacing the 
eounty farm road near Fayette, Mo. The 
crushing is to be paid for by county funds, 
FERA labor is to be used, and the state 
highway department is to haul the crushed 
stone. 


Limestone crushers in twelve southeast- 
ern Minnesota counties will be placed in 
operation immediately and operated by re- 
lief clients to supply the necessary fertiliz~ 
ers for restoring fertility of the soils. This 
work, undertaken by the state emergency 
relief administration, will create work for 
500 relief laborers and will put to use every 
available crusher. 


Limestone quarries in Missouri are being 
opened in Macon and Sullivan counties for 
use in relief work. As a result of the in- 
vestigations of Division No. 2 of the State 
Highway Department, which show lime- 
stone to be cheaper and better than gravel 
for surfacing, additional quarries will prob- 
ably be opened in Adair, Mercer, Grundy, 
and Chariton counties. 


The county highway department opened @ 
quarry near Bangor, Wis., January 7, as 
part of another series to be opened in the 
$40,000 emergency construction program for 
county trunk routes. Only men who own 
property on which taxes have not been paid 
are eligible for employment, and part of 


their earnings are transferred to the county 
treasurer to be applied on these delinquent 
taxes. 
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Allis-Chalmers open house banquet 


The quartzite stone crusher at Clay Cen- 
ter, Kan., recently crushed five cars of fine 
rock to be used in a concrete bridge. 

The township rock crusher just north of 
Dearing, Kan., is in operation, crushing rock 
to be used on township road improvement 
work. 

A new rock crusher at Horton, Kan., will 
be put in operation on the city lots to crush 
rock for the city streets. Relief workers are 
also working in several other quarries. 

A rock quarry has been established in 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. Rocks are being dug 
out of McIver street by relief workers and 
quarried for use in improving streets about 
the city. 

The city rock crusher of Breckenridge, 
Mo., is being operated by the State High- 
way Commission, using CWA labor. The 
crushed rock was to be used on the state 
highways. 

Hornecker quarry near Oregon, Mo., has 
been leased by the county court to provide 
erushed stone for graveling purposes. All 
labor to be designated and handled by FERA 
and not through the court. 

Keosauqua quarry near Fairfield, Iowa, has 
been leased by Jefferson County. Rock is 
to be hauled to the Salina road. The hauling 
is done over highway No. 1, which gives 
all-weather road for hauling. 

Le Grand quarry, which is owned by Mar- 
shall County, is to be reopened and worked 
by relief labor. The crushed rock will be 
used on the county roads. This quarry will 
furnish work for approximately one hun- 
dred men. 

A rock crusher was bought by the Hamil-— 
ton township board at Hamilton, Mo., in 
preparation for a road surfacing program. 
Test blasts were shot off on the Thurman 
Kline farm to ascertain the kind and quan-— 
tity of stone available there. 

A large rock crusher was purchased by the 
city of Wichita, Kan., to be used in surfac— 
ing its worn-out streets. The old pieces of 
concrete and asphalt are to be ground up 
with the crusher, which will be placed in 
the new material yards. 


The rock crusher near Jacksonville, Mo., 
reopened recently after a year’s idleness, 
and the rock crushed will be used to re—- 
surface the Higbee—Moberly farm-—-to—market 
route. A contract for resurfacing this route 
was let by the state highway department. 
Workers are being employed from Randolph 
County’s unemployed. 

Johnson rock quarry has recently resumed 
the crushing of rock for new Missouri high- 
way No. 58, which will be built soon. The 
work had been delayed for nearly a week 
because of a breakdown of the _ crusher. 
Since the city of Pleasant Hill, Mo., had 
supplied the quarry to the state free of 
charge, the labor was chosen from the un- 


employed of Pleasant Hill. 












































Manufacturers 


Foote Bros. Gear and Machinery Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill., recently announced the appoint- 
ment of C. A. Hayward as sales and engi- 
neering representative for speed reducers 
and gearing in the Detroit area. 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Ill., recently announced that A. H. Skaer 
has been placed in charge of the Cochese 
Rock Drill Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary 
with offices at Los Angeles, Calif. 

National Malleable and Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, announced that R. C. Bird 
recently joined their sales organization. 
Mr. Bird will be located at the Chicago 
branch and will assist in the sale of their 
products to the cement industry. 

Productive Equipment Corp., Chicago, IIl., 
has appointed A. H. Young of Cleveland, 
Ohio, as its representative in that area. 
The concern also announced the appoint- 
ment of the Screen Equipment Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., as representative for western 
New York State, and the appointment of 
the Wisconsin Foundry and Machinery Co., 
Madison, Wis., to represent them in that 
state. 

Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Co., Elmira, 
N. Y., held a sales convention at Elmira 
during the week of December 17. Branch 
managers, salesmen and representatives 
attending the convention were shown tiie 
new lines of products. The salesmen 
unanimously reported a _ satisfactory in- 
crease of orders during the latter part of 
1934 and satisfactory prospects for 1935. 
The convention closed with a banquet at- 
tended by more than 50 company officials, 
salesmen, shop superintendents, and fore- 
men. 


Caterpillar 
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Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill, at a 
meeting of its board of directors, recently 
elected C. Parker Holt executive vice- 
president. The company also announces 
the appointment of T. J. Conner &as vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing and 
his election to the board of directors to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent death 
of P. E. Holt. More than 25,000 visitors 
and dealers representing 26 nations at- 
tended the machinery show held in the 
company’s display room at Peoria from 


Jan. 8 to 20, held in connection with the 
Reunion. 


International ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 





Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis., held open house at the plant, 
January 19, which was attended by em- 
ployes and their families, many represen- 
tatives of the press and over 20,000 resi- 
dents of Milwaukee and the surrounding 
country. The event was so well attended 
that there is some talk of making it an 
annual event. O. H. Falk, chairman, and 
M. W. Babb, president, with the entire 
executive staff of the company, welcomed 
the visitors and acted as escorts for the 
thousands who inspected the plant. They 
reported plans for handling a large volume 
of business in 1935 following the definite 
upturn of orders last year in a number 
of the company’s departments. 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., held 


an open house at its plant November 17 as 
part of the 50th anniversary celebration 
of the company. More than 1000 visitors 
including many industrial executives, en-— 
gineers and technicians from throughout 
the midwest area, were in attendance. An 
interesting exhibition took place on the 
testing field adjoining the plant, in which 
the visitors saw the smallest P & H model, 
a %-yd. gasoline shovel operating beside 
the largest model, a 4-yd. Ward Leonard 
electric drive. The four 300-ton electric 
cranes, just completed for the United 
States government ffor installation at 
Boulder Dam, were also placed on exhibi- 
tion. These units, which will comprise 
the largest single power house crane in- 
stallation on record, will be used for han- 
dling the 600-ton hydro-electric rotor gen- 
erators, which are the largest of their kind 
ever built...The company reports that 
when the new Broadhead, Penn., plant of 
the National Portland Cement Co. was 
scheduled to begin operations, two P&H 
model electric drive machines, were ready 
for service in supplying rock for the crush- 
ers. Tests of these improved machines, 
it is said have shown a higher swing speed 
and lower power consumption. 





P&H shovel and dragline exhibit 




















99% ACCURATE 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETERS are guaranteed to be 
not less than 99% accurate in the weighing and propor- 
tioning of material. 
contained and operate on a continuous basis. 
where batch operation is desired, our mechanical weigh- 
master attachment upon being set for a predetermined 
amount, causes the machine to stop when this amount 
has been delivered. 

Our illustration shows a Battery of Poidometers Pro- 
portioning Raw and Finish Material at Birnzingham, Ala- 
bama, Plant of Alpha Portland Cement Co. 


Write for Catalogue No. Two. 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO. 
2818 Smallman St. 


They are automatic in action, self- 
However, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Acetylene Welding Rod 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Agitators, Thickeners and Slurry 
Mixers 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Air Compressors 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Fuller Co. 
Gardner Denver Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 


Air Filters 
Fuller Co. 
Air *Hoists 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 


Babbitt Metal 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Backdiggers 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
(Ohio Power Shovel Co.) 


Backfillers 
Bucyrus-Erie Company 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
(Ohio Power Shovel Co.) 


Bags 
Chase Bag Co. 


Balls (Tube Mill, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Bar Benders and Cutters 
Koehring Co., Division of Na- 
tional Equipment Corp. 


Batchers 
Fuller Company 


Bearings 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Tapered Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Thrust) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Belting 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Self-Vulecanizing Rubber Co., 
Ine. 


Bin Gates 
Chain Belt Co. 
Fuller Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Bins : 
Blaw-—Knox Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Blasting Machines 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Blasting Powder (See Powder, 
Blasting) 


Blasting Supplies 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Blocks (Pillow, Roller Bearing) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Blocks (Sheave) 
— Manganese Steel 
0. 


Breakers (Primary) 
Smith Engineering Works 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


—. (Dragline and Slack- 
ine 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 





Buckets 

veyor) 

Chain Belt Co. 

Cross Engineering Co. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Grab, 


(Elevator and Con- 


Buckets (Clamshell, 
Orange Peel, etc.) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Hayward Company 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Bulldozers 
Blaw-—Knox Co. 
Koehring Co., Division of Na- 
tional Equipment Corp. 


Cableways 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Calcining Kettles (Gypsum) 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. 
Co. 


Cap Crimpers and Fuse Cutters 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Caps (Blasting) 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Car Pullers 
Link-Belt Co. | 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Castings 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Eagle Iron Works (Grey Iron) 
T.ink—Belt Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Cement Making Machinery 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Cement Process 
Cement Process Corp. 


Cement Pumps 
Fuller Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Central Mixing Plants 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 


Chain (Dredge and Steam 
Shovel) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Chain Drives 
Chain Belt Co. 


Chain Systems (Kilns) 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 


Chutes for Minimizing Segrega- 
tion 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Classifiers 
Knickerbocker Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Clay Working Machinery 
Bonnot Company 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Coal Crushers and Rolls 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


Coal Pulverizing Equipment 
Bonnot Company 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulv. Co. 





Compressed Air Rock Drills 
Gardner—Denver Co. 


Compressed Air Hoists 
Gardner—Denver Co. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors) 


Concrete Slab Raising Equip-— 
ment (Mud-Jack) 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipment Corp. 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
Chain Belt Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Fuller Company 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Vibrating) 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors (Pneumatic) 
Fuller Company 


Conveyors (Screw) 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers, 


Rotary) 


Correcting Basins 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Cranes (Air Powered) 


Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 


Cranes (Clamshell) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Koehring Co., Division of 

National Equipt. Corp. 


Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
tive) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc 
(Chio Power Shovel Co.) 

Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Cranes (Excavator 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 
Cranes (Overhead Traveling 
Electric) 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 


Crusher Parts 


American Manganese Steel Co. 


American Pulverizer Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 


Crushers (Hammer) 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulv. Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Earle C. Bacon. Inc. (Jaw)) 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 

(Jaw) 


Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Pensylvania Crusher Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Reduction) 
Bonnot Company 


Crushers (Ring) 
American Pulverizer Co. 








Crushers (Rotar 
Americas Pultariner Co. 


Fg Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. 


Crushers (Single Roll) 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Diamond Iron Works Inc 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. , : 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 


Crusning tate 

is-Chalmers Mfg. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. — 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co, 


Dedusters 
Blaw-—Knox Co. 


Detonators 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Dippers (Manganese Stee!) 
American Manganese Steel Co. 


Dippers and Teeth (Steam 
Fe Shovel) - 
merican Manganese Steel 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. S 
The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Dirt Moving Equipt. (Dumptor 
Koehring Co., Division bf ’ 
National Equipt. Corp. 


Ditchers 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Draglines 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Draglines (Gasoline or Electric) 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 


Dragline Excavators 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Ince. 
(Ohio Power Shovel Co.) 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Link-—Belt Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Dragline Excavators (Walking) 
Bucyrus-—Monighan Company 


Dredge Pumps (See Pumps, 
Dredging) 


Dredges 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Hayward Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Morris Machine Works 


Drill Bits 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Drill Sharpening Machines 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Drilling Accessories 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 


Drills 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Drills (Blast Hole) 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 


Drills, Hammer (See Hammer. 
Drills) 


Drills (Rock) 
Gardner-—Denver Co. 


Drives (Short Center) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 

Corp. 


Dryers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot Company 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tyler Co. 
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500,000 tons of stone are quarried here 
each year to make Nazareth and Nazco 
Cement. Gulf lubricants have made sub- 
stantial savings in maintenance costs for 
steam shovels, derricks and all other ma- 
chinery used in the quarry and plant of 
the Nazareth Cement Co. 


LEADING PLANTS REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS WITH 
GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS! 


Four important economies have resulted 
from the use of Gulf quality lubricants and 
engineering service in the Nazareth Cement 
Company’s great plant at Nazareth, Pa. dur- 
ing the past eight years. They are: reduced 
power consumption, lower maintenance 
costs, elimination of waste of lubricants and 
lower lubricants cost. 


The management of the Nazareth Company 
states that these improvements have resulted 
fromthe close cooperative work of their plant 


personnel with Gulf engineers in a united 
effort to place the lubrication ofall their equip- 
ment on the most efficient basis possible. 


Quarries and cement mills in all parts of the 
country are securing lower maintenance, 
power and lubrication costs with Gulf lub- 
ricants. If youare not using Gulf products, 
give them a trial. 


GULF REFINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


District Sales Offices: 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans 
Houston Pittsburgh Louisville Toledo 





3800 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY R. P. 2 


















I would like to have information regarding lubricants for........... 


INDUSTRIAL 





LUBRICATION @ 
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Dumptors : 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 


Dust Collecting Systems 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Dust Conveying Systems 
Fuller Company 


Dust Hoods and Helmets 
Pulmoson Safety Equipment 
Co. 


Dynamite 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Electric Cables and Wires 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Electric Mine Hoists 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Electric Power Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Engineers 
Bonnot Company 
Productive Equipment Corp 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Engines (Diesel) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Engines (Steam) 
Morris Machine Works 
Excavating Machinery (See 
Shovels, Cranes, Buckets, 
etc.) 

Excavators (Crawling Tractor) 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 

Excavators (Dragline) 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 

Explosives 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Fans (Exhaust) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Feeders 
Chain Belt Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Fuller Co. (Cement and Pul- 
verized Material) 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Pan and 
Tube) 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Schaffer Poidometer Co. 
(Weighing) 
Smith Engineering Works 
(Plate) 
Flights 
Cross Engineering Co. 
J. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. 
Co. 


Forges (Oil) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Forging Furnaces (For 

Steel) 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Fuses (Detonating & Safety) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Gasoline 
Texas Company 


Gears and Pinions 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears (Spur, Helical and Worm) 
Jeffrey Mfg Co. 
Gelatin and Semi-Gelatin (See 
Explosives) 


Grapples (Stone) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Hayward Co. 

Grease 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Texas Company 

Grizzlies 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Vibrating) 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Drill 





Grizzly Feeders 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Hammer Drills 
Gardner—Denver Co. 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers) 


Heat Treating Machines, Auto-— 
matic (For Drill Steel) 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 


Hoists 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Gardner-—Denver Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
Self—Vulcanizing Rubber Co., 
Inc. 


Hydrators 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


i-Beam Trolleys 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Bonnot Company 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mtg. Co. 


Kominuters (See Mills) 
Lighters, Hot Wire (For Safety 


use) 4 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Lime Handling Equipment 
Fuller Company 
Link-Belt Co. 


Lime Kilns (See Kilns and 
Coolers, Rotary) 


Linings (Iron for Ball and Tube 
Mills). See Mill Liners) 


Loaders and Unloaders 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Fuller Company 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Locomotive Cranes (See Cranes, 
Crawler and Locomotive) 


Locomotives (Electric) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Locomotives (Storage Battery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Log Washer 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Lubricants 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
(Wire Rope) 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Texas Company 


Machinery Guards 
Harrington & King Perforat- 
ing Co. 
W. S. Tyler Co. 


Manganese Steel Castings 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 


Manganese Steel Parts 
American Manganese Steel Co. 


Mills, Grinding (Ball, Tube, 
etc.) (See also Crushers, 
Hammer) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Pulverizer Co. 

Bonnot Company 

Hardinge Company, Inc. 

Knickerbocker Company 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 

Mill Liners and Linings (iron 

for Ball and Tube Mills) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Mine Handling Equipment 
Chain Belt Co. 





Mixers (Concrete) 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 


Motors and Generators (Electric 


Units) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 
Chain Belt Co. 


Oils (Lubricating) 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Texas Company 


Overhead Traveling Cranes 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 


Paint (Asphalt) 
Texas Company 


Packings 
Self-Vulcanizing Rubber Co., 
Inc. 


Pavers (Concrete) “ 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 


Perforated Metal 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Harrington & King Perforat- 
ing Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Plastic Rubber Compound 
Self-Vulcanizing Rubber Co., 
Inc. 


Plate (Double Corrugated) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Plates 
Cross Engineering Co. 


Poidometers 
Schaffer Poidometer Co. 


Portable Conveyors 
Fuller Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Unit 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 
Powder (Blasting) 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Power Transmission Machinery 
Chain Belt Co. 


Pulverators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Pulverizer Parts 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Pulverizers (See also Crushers, 
Mills, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Bonnot Company 
Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Knickerbocker Company 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 
Pumps (Air Lift) 
Fuller Company 


Worthington Pump & Machy. 


Corp. 

Pumps (Cement) 
Fuller Company 

Pumps (Cement Mill) 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 

Corp. 

Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 

A. R. Wilfley & Sons 

Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
A. R. Wilfley & Sons 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 

Corp. 

Pumps (Drainage) 

Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 





— {oredaion) 

American Manganese § 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. Tite 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel 
Fyre om Mfg. Co. 
merican nganese Stee 
Morris Machine Works “_— 
A. R. Wilfley & Sons 


Ready Mixed Concrete (T 
Mixer Bodies) Mle. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 


Ready Mixed Concrete Plants 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Respirators 
Pulmoson Safety Equipment 
Corp. 


Resurfacing Compound 
oe Rubber Co., 
ne. 


Road Machinery 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Koehring Co.. Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Rock Bits (See Drill Bits) 


Rock Drills (See Drills, Rock) 


Rock Hammers 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 


Rod Mills 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Roofing (Ready to Lay) 
Texas Company 
Roller Bearings 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Roofing and Siding (Steel) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Rope, Wire (See Wire Rope) 
Rust Protective 
ee Rubber Co., 
ne. 


Safety Equipment 

Pumoson Safety Equipt. Corp. 
Sand Drag 

Smith Engineering Works 
Sand Settling Tanks 

Link-Belt Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 
Sand and Gravel Handing Ma- 

chiner 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 
B'aw-Knox Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Screens 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Harrington & King Perf. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tyler Co. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co. 
Screens, Scalping (Hercules and 
Standard) 
Smith Engineering Works 
Screens (Vibrating) 
Diamond Iron orks, Inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Productive Eejuipment Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
W. S. ler Co. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 
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-) Big jobs are before the big oper- 
ator for 1935. Get yourself ready. 
Road building, Railway recon- 
struction and maintenance, Ships 
to be built. 


F.H.A. activities. Hundreds of millions 
to be spent. Don’t buck or balk or cuss. 
Let’s get some of that business. 


We are making better wire rope than 
we ever thought could be made—New 
engineering ideas. 





Write us about your needs. Give us a 
chance to help you on your problems. 





WwiRbBE ROPE C OJ“M PANY 





Main Office and Works: WiLiiamsport, PENNA. Branch Sales Offices: 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Classified Directory of Advertisers in this 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


For alphabetical index, see page 2 





Issue of 














Screens, Washing (Hercules, 
Ajax and Standard) 
Smith Engineering Works 


Screw Rewasher (Single and 
Twin) 
Smith Engineering Works 


Scrubbers 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Knickerbocker Company 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
W. S. Tyler Co. (Gyrating 
Tube) 
Seal Rings 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Separators (Slurry) 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Shovels, Power (Steam, Gas, 
Electric, Diesel, Oil) 
Bucyrus—Erie Company 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 
Link-Belt Company 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


(Ohio Power Shovel Co.) 


Silos 
F..L. Smidth & Co. 

Skip Hoists and Skips 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co: 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Slings (Wire Rope) 

American Cable Co., Inc. 
American Stee] & Wire Co. 


A. Leschen & Sons. Rope Co. 


John A. Rvebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


In Rock 











Soft Stone Eliminator 
Knickerbocker Company 


Speed Reducers 
Link-Belt Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Sprockets and Chain 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Sockets (Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Steam Shovel Repair Parts 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Steel Bars 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Bars, Shapes, Plates, etc.) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Steel (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Open Hearth) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co, 
Steel (Special Alloy) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel’ (Special Analysis) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Tanks 
Link-—Belt Co. 
Testing Sieves and Shakers 
W. S. Tyler Co. 
Track Equipment 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Tractors 
Koehring Co., Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 











Tramways (Aerial Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 

ee Belting (See Belt- 

ng 

Transmission Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Trippers 
Robins Conveying Belt Co 

Troughs 
Cross Engineering Co. 

Truck Bodies (Ready Mixed 

Concrete) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Trucks (Mixing) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Tru ixers 
Wisw-Knox Co. 

Tube Mills (See Mills, Ball, 

Tube, etc.) 
Tube Mill Liners (See Mill 
Liners) 

Tubing (Seamless Steel) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Underground Shovels 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Vibrating Screens (See Screens, 

Vibrating) 

Vibrators 
W. S. Tyler Company 

Washers (Sand, Gravel and 

Stone) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Knickerbocker Company 


Drilling Equipment... 


Link eh Co. 
raylor Eng. & Mfg. © 
W.S. Tyler Co, a. 
Weighing Equipment 
Schaffer Poidometer Co. 
Weigh-Mix . oe 
Koehring Ons, Division of 
National Equipt. Corp. 
Welding Rod 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 
Welding Wire 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Wheels (Car) 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
Wire (Rubber Insulated) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Wire Rope Sockets (See Sock- 
ets, Wire Rope) 
Wire Cloth 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
W. S. Tyler Co. 
Wire Rope 
American Cable Co., Inc. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Fittings 
American Cable Co., Inc. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Slings (See Slings, 
Wire Rope) 
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WORTHINGTON HAS PIONEERED The Pneumatic Self-feed Drifter - The Hole Spotter + 
The Rock Master 


The Multiple Drilling Rig «+ 





Automatic feed increases 
productive drilling time 












Pneumatic Self-feed Drifter 


* 









Mobile Multiple Drilling Rig 


The Tilting Tower on Wagon Drills + 


“ POR cise 


Speeds up operations by having a bat- 
tery of Rock Drills mounted on truck 


The Rock Master 
Meets the demand for a light 
weight, mobile, all-purpose drill 





Tilting Tower on Wagon Drills 


Rapid adjustment to vertical position 
gets machine at work more quickly 





Hole Spotter 


Collars the hole quickly, without 
danger of injuring the operator 
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@ Illustration of a part of our new HEX- 
CREEN Perforated Plate. It combines 
round hole accuracy with square hole capac- 
ity. The real answer to your sizing prob- 
lem. Write for HEXCREEN bulletin. 


@ OUR EXHIBIT AT THE CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 


CROSS Vibrating Screen Plates received 
® plenty of O. K.’s at the convention in Chi- 
cago last month. We're grateful to the 
many sand and gravel, crushed stone and 


slag producers who visited our Exhibit and 
committed themselves to the adoption of our products. 


Thanks a lot! 


CROSS ENGINEERING CO. carsonbace, Pa. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 







































































One 





Ap every move contributes to high output. When 
stripping or when digging and loading gravel, the 
Walker fills the bucket to overflowing quickly, smoothly 
—carries it swiftly to place with quick pick-up and 
high speed swing—spots the load accurately and dumps 
in a hurry. 

Controls operate so easily and surely that the operator 
keeps the bucket continuously on the move, with no 
perceptible slow-up during or between cycles. 





No time lost digging —and no time lost. moving 
because, due to walking traction, the machine takes 
the shortest path between working points. Investigate 
the Walker for your next job. 


BUCYRUS-ER 


EXCAVATING, DRILLING, AND MATERIAL-HANDLING EQUIPMENT...SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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You'll Learn Something NEW 




















About Sinker Performance 


We call it the S-55 — but 
quarry men all over the 
country call it the easiest 
riding, most dependable 
sinker they've ever used. 
Put one to work on your 
own jobs. See how much 
it adds to your daily foot- 
age...and subtracts from 
your maintenance costs. 
Then you'll know why the 
$-55 leads the field in the 
55-pound class! 


GARDNER-DENVER 
COMPANY 
102 Williamson St., Quincy, Ill. 





All-around performance— 
greatest drilling capacity 
PLUS easiest riding PLUS con- 
servative air consumption 


Perfectly synchronized valve 
action assures amazing ab- 
sence of vibration—your men 
can use this drill continuously 


Leaves the hole clean because 
of its powerful blowing de- 
vice 


Designed for toughest 
service — extra sturdi- 
ness in every part. 


S-55 Sinkers at 
Bonneville Dam 


Horizontal, Vertical, Air-Cooled and Portable Com- 
pressors e Steam and Power Pumps e Rock Drills, 
Accessories e Paving Breakers e Clay Diggers e Hoists 


MAKES AIR DO MORE AND COST LESS 


THE 


: 
Why 


DOUBLE CORRUGATIONS 


As part of its complete line of cylindrical screens 
and perforated metals, Hendrick makes flat per- 
forated plate—satisfactory in many applications 
and the only type of plate suitable for certain 
types of service. 

But, for vibrating screens, Hendrick developed— 
and recommends—Hendrick Double Corrugated 
Plate. There’s a reason. The double corruga- 
tions provide a tumbling action that cannot be 
obtained with flat plate. The material literally 
tries for size. Very little undersize is carried on 
with the overs. There’s a marked improvement 
in screening. 

And for greater wear Hendrick Double Corru- 
gated Plate is heat-treated. Try it on your vi- 
brating screens—and check the results. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 






47 Dundaff St. Carbondale, Pa. 
Baltimore Birmingham Boston 
Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Hazleton 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Makers of Elevator Buckets of all types, Mitco Open 
Steel Flooring, Mitco Shur-Site Treads and Mitco 
Armorgrids. Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction. 





























SCREENS 


F Perforated Metal 


For Sand, Gravel, Stone and Ore. Per- 
forations of all standard types, also of 
unusual sizes and layouts to give large 
production and reduced screening costs. 


THe: 2s 





<I alaleicela & King 


| PERFORATING 
5650 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 


114 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
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. DIXIE. 


MEANS MORE 
DOLLARS 


Lower first investment—longer life—fewer 
repairs—higher capacity—lower power con- 
sumption—no clogging of feed—no costly 
breakdowns. Breaker plate gives 26 times 
wearing area of any standard type of 


breaker plate. Material is reduced to any 


civen size in single operation—uniformly! 
There are 40 sizes to choose from for any 
capacity — Primary — Secondary —or Fine 


Reduction. 


Write for Details. 


DIXIE MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


4209 Goodfellow Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 














American Ring All-Steel Crusher 


Are You Interested 
In Crushing Costs? 


Then Modernize with Good Crushers. 


The American Rolling Ring Principle of Crush- 
ing is a proven one. These crushers outlast 
other types. 


A Few Outstanding Features :— 


Cheap Installation Cost, Low Maintenance 
and Uniformity of Product. 


Write for Details. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 














BELOW—Same belt after re- 
surfacing with anti-abrasion 
Plastic Rubber Compound. Its 
service life is doubled at a 
great saving. SELFVULC lasts 
twice as long as the highest 
grade rubber cover. 


ABOVE—Typical section of 
worn conveyor belt showing 
results of abrasion in carry- 
ing crushed stone. Such belts 
are often discarded and ex- 
pensive replacements made. 


Mastic 


Busser 
\ comPOUN Ds 
\ 


STOPS TERRIFIC 
WEAR AND LOSSES 


This self-curing plastic rubber com- 
pound is easily applied by your own 


workmen without removing conveyor 
belts from the pulleys. It keeps worn 


belts from the scrap heap and doubles 
and even triples their life. It is being 
nationally used by the stone, sand and 
gravel, slag, ore and cement industries 
and has proven very economical in cut- 
ting down maintenance and replace- 
ment costs. 


SELFVULC as a chute lining has 
been known to outlast manganese 
steel and boiler plate many times over. 
Also, as a lining for hoppers, agita- 
tors, centrifugal pumps, classifiers, 
covering of pipes and cables, tube 
mills and dredging equipment. 


TRIAL UNIT #37.50 


Write for our special discount in 
larger quantities. 








SELF-VULCANIZING RUBBER CO., Inc. 
605 West Washington Blvd. 











1245 Macklind Avenue St. Louis, Mo. Telephone: Monroe 4241 CHICAGO 
i 
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CURTIS AIR HOISTS 


speed production of 


GOODRICH TIRES 





Are Curtis Air Hoists rugged, efficient, 
adaptable and inexpensive to maintain? Let 
W. P. Sheehy, Maintenance Engineer of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, give you the answer. 
He reports: 


“For 15 years, Curtis Air Hoists have given us steady 
trouble-free service in a score of ways. Curtis 
construction is so simple, so sturdy that, if our 
work were concentrated, one man could handle 
the maintenance of our 150 Curtis Air Hoists. 


Stand up under hard service 
“Some of our Curtis Air Hoists operate at 10 
second intervals, 24 hours a day, five daysa 
week. In spite of this severe service our only 
maintenance expense is the oiling and renewal 
of leather cups and the usual repairs of stuffing 
boxes and valves after seven or eight months. 


Lift — Push — Pull Service 


“The fact that, with air power, a load can be 
lifted or pushed or pulled with greater speed, 
and with power varied by a simple valve lever 
to suit the case, makes Curtis Air Hoists in- 
dispensable. The protective cushioning with 
which a load can be quickly dropped to the 
right point is aiso important.” 





This Curtis Air . 
Hoist at B. F. 


Goodrich Com- 

pany berforms | Curtis Air Hoists Cut Costs 
py ite oe Sees In thousands of industries, Curtis 
and a quarter Air Hoists help to cut time and 
- ie page labor costs—speed up production. 
simple servicing. For plant operations that require 











push, pull, lift or lowering, Curtis 
Air Hoists dothejobmorequickly, 
efficiently and inexpensively. The complete report 
by W. P. Sheehy, Goodrich Maintenance Engineer, 
will be of vital interest to production executives, 
Write for your copy today. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co.,1988 Kienlen Ave.,St.Louis,Mo. 
New York City — Chicago — San Francisco 


COMPRESSORS — AIR 
{ : IR [ IS HOISTS—I-BEAM 
CRANES and TROLLEYS 
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It did seem necessary to sport 
a plume —cape—bustle and 
even a fan when milady went 
on parade. However, the 
modern girl has the word of 
authorities that the fewer the 
trimmings the higher the effi- 
ciency and longer the life. 
Much the same is true of screens. The more trim- 
mings—the more trouble and the higher operating 
and maintenance cost. The Late Model UNI- 
VERSAL Super-Vibrators are marvels of simplicity. 
They pep up production—reduce operating cost— 
assure maximum accuracy of separations and a clean 
mesh at all'times. You pay for no useless, power- 
consuming trimmings. Your first cost is less and 
the UNIVERSAL shows 
increased profits every 
day it’s in operation. Why 
not get the facts? 


‘fe zs 4. 
IZOD CAN OAR MRM VTC I 


tac 


If interested—write 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING 
SCREEN CO. 


RACINE - - WIS. 


















K NICKERBOCKER 


Soft Stone 
Eliminator 


Shenk Bros. Gravel Co., Shiawassée- County, Michigan, un- 
able to meet State specifications relative to soft stone con- 
tent, even with the aid of a picking belt-installed a Knicker- 
bocker Soft Stone Eliminator, reduced percentage of soft 
stone from 10% to well below specification limit of 2%, cut 
production costs, opened new markets, and during the entire 
1934 season did not have a single rejection due to soft stone 
content. How about your soft stone problem? 


~ 


The Knickerbocker Company, 601 Liberty St., Jackson, Mich. 


Here it is! 
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Crushes 36 Rock to 
4 inOne Operation 


Due to their ability to handle power shovel loaded rock and 
reduce to commercial sizes in ONE OPERATION WITH 
ONE CRUSHER, Williams Hammer Crushers have shown re- 
markable savings in many quarries. By handling the large 
stone much sledging and secondary blasting is avoided. As 
only one crusher is required there is a saving in investment of 
50% to 75% as you also save in smaller buildings, fewer foun- 
dations, conveyors, drives and motors. A cubular product 
free from slivers and slabs is another Williams advantage. 
* Let us tell: you about a Williams for your work. A size for 
every job. Capacities 3 to 300 tons per hour. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
800 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
37 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 326 Rialto Bldg. 


OLDEST ANO LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMME?! BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN 7 THE WORLD WORLD 


=" DATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 


STRONGER —- CLEANER 
—-BETTER 


IMPROVED MULTI-WALL BAGS 


_ They are easily and quickly loaded—they give perfect safety 























‘OGRENTER tee | in shipping—stand the abuse of rough handling— 
é hy. ~ DAVRACINE yen 
iy ~ GRIN OH WATT IA 
i ” ere i = moisture . . . all six sides can display your 


take less space in storage—protect contents against 


printed message. They are superior bags from 





D NAN every standpoint. 
2 


y+ Ow Se W rite for details. 


j 


FACTORIES 


Buffalo Philadelphia dinneapolts oo EB Cc 
als os oe ~6KCHASE BAG Co. 
Téledo = Milwaukee Kansas Cit 

es" n Falls, New Orleans eae) G@ aolemme) ice 


ESTABLISHED 1847 
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A “JIGGER” PRODUCT 


"SELECIROG’ 


HANDLES 























FULL TILTING which is easily accomplished. 
OIL “SPLASH” LUBRICATION—wmost efficient—simple 
and foolproof. 





ALL PRODUCTS 


ed 


Handles 325 mesh to 10” opening, 
A positive eccentric Vibrating 
Screen with a true "Circle Throw" 
action which may be set at any one 
of several throws (or amount of 
eccentricity) within a specific 
range, to suit particular material 
to be handled without any addi- 
tional parts. This assures maxi- 


mum recovery. 


OTHER FEATURES ARE: 


BUILT-IN SAFETY — all moving parts are fully en- 
closed. 


The SELECTRO actually floats in live rubber. 


Write for complete details. 








210 E. Ohio Street 


PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















Hi1GH CAPACITY 
| SCREEN CLOTH 


for more profitable 
production of stone, 
gravel, sand, cement 


TON-CAP and aggregates. 

















“PENNSYLVANIA” S7ZZZZ07 


SINGLE ROLL CRUSHER and HAMMERMILL 


preparing ‘‘Easywork” Lime 
from R.O.K. Lump. 
“Pennsylvania” STEEL- 
BUILT Primary and Second- 
ary Crushers of the Single 
Roll, Hammermill and Jaw 
types a-e specialized for the 
preparation of Limestone for 
Stack and Rotary Kilns for 
Cement Making. for Aggre- 
gate, and for Road Material. 


Unbreakable Steel Cons'ruc’ion 
Posi.ive Tramp Iron Protcc.ion 


ySYly 
re ©) Nt 
Liberty Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branches in principal cities. 








Put Your Reduction Problems Up to Us. 











Write for the 
new booklet, 


“High Capacity 
Screen Cloth’’ 


a, oW.S.TYLER 


=, Company 
=e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 
Screens, Screening Machinery, Dryers, 
Scrubbers, Testing Equipment 
























PRriMA 


SHOVELS-CRANES-CLAMSHELLS-DRAGLINES 


3-Ayd.,1yd.,11-4yd.,11-2yd.,13-4yd. and 2-ye. 


(A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY JOB) 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Inc. 










SHOVEL AND CRANE DIVISION 
Lima, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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CRUS 





Product as made with standard type 


of jaw crusher. Note slabs and over- 
size. About 75% rejects and 25% fin- 
ished product 


Here are 10 money-saving, 
profit-earning arguments in 
favor of the BONNOT Re- 
duction Crusher: Utmost 
Simplicity — Unusual Rug- 


BONNOT 


REDUCTION 
HERS 






Let one of the prominent users 
of a BONNOT Reduction 
Crusher tell you why they pre- 
fer this Crusher. They say: 
“We take pleasure in recom- 
mending this reduction crusher 
because of its steady, smooth 
performance, its ability to pro- 
duce uniform material meeting 
present-day specifications, its 
ruggedness, simplicity and low 
head room. From an operating 
standpoint it should prove eco- 
nomical in regard to life of 
wearing parts, lubrication and 
power costs.” (Name upon re- 
quest.) 





gedness — Lowest Head 
Room — Superior Lubrica- 
tion—Minimum Choking— 
Extra Long Life—Lowest 
Upkeep Costs—Safety Plus 
— Big-Quality Tonnage — 
Real Power Savings. 


Write for Bulletin No. 150 


New York Office: 30 Church St. 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 





Not a roll crusher. Featuring slow creep 
mantle for distribution of wear 


The 10 arguments mentioned are 
made possible because of Manganese 
Wearing Parts—Reversible Concaves 
—Cast Steel Frame—Bronze Steel 
Bearings—Renewable Liners—Extra 
Large Shaft—Positive Pressure Lu- 
brication—Cast Iron Safety Plates— 
plus BONNOT Experience. 


THE BONNOT COMPANY canton, onto 


Since 1891 


Product as made with Bonnot Reduc- 
tion Crusher. Note absence of slabs, 
fines and oversize. About 85%, finished 
product. Same material and setting 
























































Why ship dirty 
stone when it can 
be made clean easi- 























ly and ecomically? es 


This serubber will do the good work. 


State Capacity Required! 


LEWISTOWN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of SandCrushing, Grinding, Washing 
Drying Machinery 
PENNA. 





and 
LEWISTOWN o e e ‘a é 
YWILFLEY Gourifugel SAND DUMD 
PATENTED 


ELIMINATION ol 
stuffing box has 
done away with 
many troubles 
common to centrif- 
ugal pumps. 
Pump maintains 
extraordinary effi- 
ciency. 
Pumping parts un- 
usually heavy, in- 
suring long life. 
Cleaning out pump 
or changing wear- 
ing parts requires 
only a few min- 
utes. 
Described and illustrated in Catalog No. 8 


A. R. Wilfley & Sons, Inc., Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 


for Slurry 
for Sand Tailings 


























MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 












ORROW PerrorateD Meta. ScREEN PLATES 

for sizing and preparing coal, sand, gravel, 
stone and other bulk materials are made by a Com- 
pany specializing in screening machinery. 











A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 
range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal 
slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de 
livery of orders. 









Prices are right. 
Send for Bulletin 57. 

















The Morrow Manufacturing Co. 
Wellston, Ohio 
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HARDINGE 


SCRUBBERS 


The Scrubber that cleans 
. and scrubs under pressure 
by mass contact. Uses no 








internal moving parts to 
cause high maintenance. 


Write for Bulletin No. 37. 








NCORPORATED 
ee! ‘Pa A.Msin Offer & Works Chicago—205 W. Wacker Drive 
New York—i22 E. 42nd & Francisco—444 Market St. 








PLAY SAFE... 
CHOOSE HAYWARDS 


Hayward Buckets won't fall down 
on the .job, cause time out, or 
require costly repairs. 


THE HAYWARD COMPANY 
202-204 Fulton Street 


















McLANAHAN PRODUCTS 


Single, Double Roll Crushers—Super Pans—Steel 

Washers and Serubbess—-Deyert—Tigs—Besurennedionan kos 
vators and Conveyors—Reciprocating Feeders, Bingates, Chutes, 
Turn Tables, Elevator Buckets, Car Pullers, Rail Straighteners, 
Cast Parts, Rough or Finished—tar Wheels and Brake Shees, 


Sprockets and Sheaves, Gears and Bearin Grat 
— Chute Linings, Grate Bars of Special Hlest- Reston 
etals. 


Write for catalogues listed or for information con. 


cerning any of the material, machinery and cast- 
ings listed, required in mine, quarry or pit. 


McLANAHAN & STONE CORPORATION 
Mansafacturers—F ounders—Machinists 


Hollidaysburg (Established 1835) Pennsylvania 





W PRODUCE HIGH STRENGTH 


AND ALL TYPES OF MASONRY 


CEMENTS 


by the new process! 


Inquiries invited from producers of 
cement, lime and allied products. 


CEMENT PROCESS CORP. 
P.O. Box515 Mexico City, Mexico 4 


All processes patented in U. 8S. and other countries. 











MANE SSrinc> Ctl 


Rock Products Industry 
On Your Next Inquiry Specify 
~“INDIAN BRAND” 


Known For Its Superior Shock 
and Wear Resisting Qualities. 


The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Established 1881 Carlisle, Pa. 













Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds — For Sand, Gravel, 
Stone, Etc. 


MATERIAL IN ST 
PROMPT SHIP 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2427 to 2445 West 24th Place 





























EHRSAM SECTIONAL FLIGHT 
SPIRAL CONVEYOR 


Standard sizes and: accessories carried in stock. 


Very prompt service on heavy and extra heavy repair flights. 
We manufacture a full line of Elevating, Conveying and Power 
Transmission Machinery. Also complete Gypsum Plaster Mills, 
Wall-Board Plants, Rock Crushers, Sand Washers, Screens and 
Driers. 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MBG. CO. 


. ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 

. Est. 1872 
Chicago Sales Representative: 
W. H. KENT, 431 SO. DEARBORN ST. 




















we 
¢ MORRIS CENTRIFUGAL PuMPS 


For hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production; hydraulic con- 
veying of slurry and other liquids containing abrasive materials; clear 


water pumps for general service. Also complete dredges with all accessory 
equipment. Dredging pump de- 
signs include heavy-duty types 
and special alloy parts for 
severe service. Types and sizes 
for the largest or smallest oper- 
ations, and belt, motor, steam, 
oil or gasoline-engine drive. 


Write for Bulletins 
Morris Machine Works 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Export Office: 30 Church St., N. Y. C. 






















































Rock ProGucts reaches more plants than any other paper 





STEEL 


maa) y a. IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK FOR 
a8 \X ! Jd ae MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
Sz 4 Pe RY = / Fm When steel is needed in a hurry . . . you can depend upon Ryerson 
- i ee « : for quick action. Complete stocks of all steel products including 
ao oven bars, plates, sheets, structurals; bolts and nuts, rivets, boiler fittings, 


chain, etc. Order from the nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 


Acme iaas 1 ee Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
Complete Plants Designed and Equipped. 


Sercens, Elevators, Conveyors, Quarry, ei 
Engineering Service. 
EARLE C. BACON, Inc. 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 














G00 D 
Single and Double R ae AD & 


CHAMPION 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


SURPRISINGLY RUGGED, 
Guaranteed removal of EFFICIENT AND ECO. 
trash, sticks, leaves, coal, NOMICAL. We also manu- 


i . facture Bucket Elevators, Con- 
silt, mud-balls,—to the diffi- veyors, Revolving and Vibrat- 


cult clay-balls and _ iron ing Screens, Scrubbers, Feed- 
° ers. Complete Plants for pro- 
oxide conglomerates. ducing Crushed Rock—Sand 


and Gravel. 
Write for literature. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP. 


Des Moines, lowa KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


eel 


Spiral Screw and Log Type 























| NATIONAL ANNOUNCES 
FIGHT A NEW WIRE CLOTH 


DUSTS! “NAT-ALOY” 


Wears five times as long as cloth made 
... they menace health! 7 SS ak 
Withstands vibration without crystalliza- 
Give workers Pulmosan “M” type tion. 
Respirators for safety, with comfort Super-tough to resist abrasion. 


and easy breathing. No annoyance. ; i 
Filter out dusts, let in pure alr. Long Maintains accuracy throughout life of 


screen. 
itn tle S nivies Galan for Bul- Has outworn other special alloy cloths. 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. STOCK SHIPMENTS 


gg Johnson St., Br po V, ° ° 
4. shearer ie oa National Wire Cloth Co. 
Pp U L M O s A Ny “M” TYPE DUST ST. PAUL, MINN. 
RESPIRATORS Write for new catal 








og. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


FrOSITIONS WANTED — POSITIONS VA- INFORMATION CLASSIFIED — Displayed or undisplayed. 
CANT—two cents a word. Set in six-point | Box numbers in care of our office. An ad- | Rate per column inch, $4.00. Unless on con- 
type. Minimum $1.00 each insertion, pay- vertising inch is measured vertically in one | tract basis, advertisements must be paid for 
able in advance. column. Three columns, 30 inches to the page. | in advance of insertion. 


























Used Equipment for Sale 








Drag Seraper and Slackline Bargains 
a Fairbanks-Mor 15-t T ; 
3 2 yd. Drag Scraper outfits (gasoline pow- CARS Gasoline Loader, umeay’ Wan me ae 
sed) .00 up 12-Yd. Western Air, also Hand Dump Cars, Primary Crusher, Good Roads—Climax 12” 
: ya. Drag Scraper outfit (gasoline pow- Flats, Gondolas, Steel Hopper Cars, Box by 24” Jaw Crusher, 36” by 18” Rotary 
ed) $500.00 Cars, Locomotives. Screen, 8” Centrifugal Suction Pump, Four 


nalts Slackline outfit (gasctine, Bass HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY —2 50 H.P,. 1 40 H.P., 1 25 H.P. Blectric 


1—i yd. Slackline outfit (gasoline powered) 20 N. Wacker Dr. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. aoa ee oe er 
P . $1,100.00 Railway Exch. Bidg. 101 West 3ist St. Standard Concrete Products Co., Inc. 

" (other sizes in belt and steam hoists. St. Louis, Mo. New York York, Pa : . 

- O. Nafziger, 159 N. State St., Chicago : . 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Used Equipment For Sale 








(Continued from Preceding Page) 





FOR SALE 


1—Sullivan Single Stage WG6 Air Compres- 
sor-—Size 10x12. 


1—-Ingersoll Rand Two Stage Imperial Type 
XRB Air Compressor—Size 11x10x7. 


1—Worthington Horizontal Duplex Two 
Stage Feather Valve Air Compressor, 
15”x914"x12” with 125 H.P. Synchronous 
Motor. 


1--No. 36” Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully 
Gyratory Crusher with 150 H.P. Motor. 


1—No. 10” Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully 
Fine Reduction Crusher with 100 H.P. 
Motor. 


1—No. 8 McCully Gyratory Crusher. 
1—No. 7% Gates Crusher. 

1—No. 6-D Gates Crusher. 

1i—No. 4 Austin Crusher. 

1—No. 4-D Gates Crusher. 
3—Electric Hoists—various sizes. 


1—Flory Single Drum Mine Hoist, 54”x48”, 
with 112 H.P., 440 V., V.S. Motor. 


1—4’x5’ Single Deck Hummer Screen. 
1—3’x5’ Single Deck Hummer Screen. 
1—Allis-Chalmers Revolving Screen, 7 
1—Allis-Chalmers Revolving Screen 7 
1—Revolving Screen, 4/x12’. 


2”x20’. 
2”x30'. 





RESPONSIBILITY! 


1—8’8x85’ Ruggles-Coles Class A Rotary 1—36”x24”"” Jeffrey, Type D Hammer Mill, 
Dryer. 4—Symons. Cone Crushers, 4’, 5%’, 7’. 
5—4x20, 5x26, 5x30, 6x35, same type. 12—Crushing Rolls, 16x10, 20x14, 26x16 
8—-3 and 5 roll Raymond High-Side Mills. 36x16, 42X16 Allis Chalncorae oa ea 
1—5 roll Raymond Low-Side Mill. 16 Traylor. 4 
3—6'x35’ Rotary Steam Tube Dryers. 38—4x10, 5x10 Allis-Chalmers Rod Mills, 


1—No. 2 Sturtevant Ring Roll Mill with 10’ | 126”, 8”, 10” Dayton Dowd Centrifugal 
separator, elevator, complete. Pumps, all 3-stage, with 200 and 400 


H.P. A.C. mot . 
5—Air Classifiers, 30”, 10’, 12’, 14’. , , ; fre 
’ 1—8’x12’ Oliver. Rotary Continuous Filter, 





—_7" 

1 AF sata Sturtevant Jaw Crusher, set to 1—24”x72"” Magnetic Pulley, complete. 
‘2 : 10—Hardinge Ball Mills, 3’x8”, 41 

a 4XC Gruendler Swing Hammer 22, 6x22, 6x36, 7x36, 8x22, an ican 
ill. 8x72. . . 


Send for latest Consolidated News listing all sizes, types Jaw, Gyratory and 

Rotary and Vibrating Screens, Air Compressors, Swing Hammer Mills, hietiiom oo 
Rotary Kilns and Dryers, Ball, Rod and Tube Mills; Hardinge Ball and Pebble Mills; Ray- 
mond and other fine Pulverizers, Air Classifiers, Thickeners, Wet Classifiers, Filter Presses 
Continuous Filters, Shovels and Cranes, etc. a 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO... INC. 
17-19 Park Row, New York City Barclay 17-0600 
Shops and Yards at Newark, N. J., cover six acres. 

WE WILL BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY. 















































1—General Electric Sub-Station Complete, 
3-200 KVA Transformers, 13,000 V. to 
tio Vv. . FOR SALE 
1—100-ton Strait Railroad Track Scale. ars and ocomotives 
1—Type “B” Erie Steam Crane, 45-ft. boom, J AW. Cc RUSHERS — 7x11” - 8”x14". 
Caterpillar Mount. : x15" - 10"x16” - 6x20” = 11”x22” - 12"x 
1—16-ton Broadgage Traveling Clyde Der- 33—Western 5-yd. 36” gauge Heavy 1207x560" ~ 28x36" — B0%%B0" — Dea. 
rick, steam power, 80 ft. boom. , é 36x48" - 42x60" - 42"x48" - 26x42" - 
1—15-ton Full Swing Guy Derrick, 120-ft. duty type 2-way side dump cars; Crushing Rolls—16”x10” up to 64x64”. 
arc yiviciod penned 0 age eg and modern; box - doors — GENUINE tars ee No. 2 up to No. 12. 
: = m o. 0-No. 1 an o. 7 ring roll mills. 
1—15-ton Stiff Leg Derrick, 82-ft. boom, BARGAIN—These cars must be re No. 1—No. 1% and No. 2 satines fine Siete 
with three drum electric hoist. moved IMMEDIATELY from pres- Swing hammer mills. 
The following 440 V. Motors: 3—300 H.P. @ Fete = : 3/x25’-4'x30’-5'x50/-5 14/x40'-6'x50! and 814’ 
720 ROP ML 1200 HP. a 720 RPM. ent location—Hamilton, Ohio. oi mince iuaan Mod Ban pha 4’x 
oe rr. @ t2@ ee ——(®--5asck« | 7 4'x30’ - 4 'x26’ - 6 , * 
1800 R.P.M.; 1—60 H.P. @ 1200 R-P.M.; 2—Whitcomb — 30-ton, Standard Nitary Ga ee 
2—50 H.P. @ 720 R.P.M.; 1—50 H.P. @ H Sil : 
900 RP.M.; 1—50 H.P. @ 1200 R.P.M.; gauge gasoline Switching Locomo- eo heat and steam heated air rotary 
Rae 9 Ne ee ) , ° 
eg ee Be ig age hee tives, located in Pittsburgh Vicinity. Rotary cement kilns 3! to 8’ diameter. 
1-15 IP. @ 900 R.P.M. a upat I Bi sia S k Hardinge-Marcy and Fuller-Lehigh mills. 
6400 ft. 75-Ib. rail n our Birmingham Stock we have No. 1, No. 0 and No. 00 Raymond Mills, 
3400 ft. 75-Ib. rail. the finest lot o& STEAM LOCOMO- One 6’x8’ Traylor ball mill. 
4500 ft. Standard gauge side track, 65-lb. ‘ 5’x12’ and 4’x10’ rod mills. 
rail, 6—No. 9 70-lb. frogs and switches, TIVES; saddle tanks and switch- Tube mills from 4’ to 6’ in Aiameter. 
guard rails, fittings, etc. ers ; to be found in the United States. 8’ and 10’ air separators. 
Small equipment, air hoists, and other mis- Hummer - Sturtevant- Gyrex and Niagara 
cellaneous equipment. ‘ screens—Motors. 
The equipment listed above is being of- BIRMINGHAM RAIL & Hoist—Air com pressors—Cranes & Shovels. 
fered subject to prior sale by this company. LOCOMOTIVE Co. 
It consists largely of surplus equipment pur- Birmingham A " W. P. HEINEKEN 
chased by the Kansas City Crushed Stone labama af 
Company at a sale by the Special Master of 95 Liberty St., New York Tel. Barclay 7 7298 
the assets of the Consumers Material Corp- 
oration then in Federal receivership. All of 
the properties of the Kansas City Crushed FOR SALE 
Stone Company are now under lease to us nbes z 9 
and we are offering this equipment on ac- ee ee ae ts Mg aaa FOR SALE 
count of the Kansas City Crushed Stone eorail “18x36 oe ety : 12—5-yd. 36” ga. Western Dump Cars. 
Company. Some items of equipment listed Sahalenint 100°" Ma . 3 a. Blackli 6—2-yd. 36” ga. Koppel Steel V Dump Cars. 
are surplus outioment owned by this com- - hedeal wre -yd. ackiine I ot we ey ee ae a 
pany. Some of the equipment has been very - pape D - cass -ton ga. com aso 
little used and is in first-class condition. oer caste ae ae re ion ben tone. coeeuasieas. i 
Most of the equipment has been overhauled Belt prow tal 20” ering aseeuame "195" + al 1—9x10 Sturtevant Vertical Steam Engine. 
by us and put in first-class operating con- Belted dt 80" his hagaten ay 30” eed 1—10x10x12 Ingersoll Steam-Driven Air 
dition. Full information, including prices aoa : 4c aes —— Compressor. : 
loaded on cars, may be obtained from us. Telsmith revolving screen, 40” x 20° Be Lidgerwood 3-Drum Steam Eon 
Niagara 2-deck Vibrating 4’x6’ Screen. eee SAU SOCR SN. See a es a 
JOHN PRINCE. Presid Leahy 3-deck Vibrating 3’x6’ Screen - » Lae — mans saint ae 
~ % t 2 ump Cars. 
» President Goulds 6” Centrifugal Electric Pump. 2—40-ton Baldwin S.T. Locomotives, 14x 
2 Ingersoll-Rand # 4 and 50 Leyner Drill 22 cyls. 
Stewart Sand and Material Sharpeners. Rails—First-Class Relay Rails and Bars, 60, 
c dis Pee aig — rate pee. 70, 80, 85, 90 and 100 Ib. Rails, Tie Plates, etc. 
Portable ack, rs, locomotives, drag- 
ompany line hoists, oo mages con- HYMAN-MICHAELS co. 
pes ¢ i veyor equipment, belt, truck scales. 20 N. Wacker Dr. Bldg., Chicago 
304 City Bank Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. G. A. UNVERZAGT, 15 Pk. Row, N. Y. C. Railway Exchange Bldg. 101 West 3ist St. 
St. Louis, Mo. New York 
All epee gd as well as relaying rail, eo ig tee «sec By Mari ere 
together with portable track and all gauges id. ’ : 
of contractors “Vv” ewok and Western cars. — meer inane Sires Switch de boil Take advantage of the ee” 
Wire or write for prices. Our yard is cen- ocomotives—75-ton witcher, code oiler H H ent e- 
trally located. —saddle tank type, 18 to 65 tons. offered in the Used Equipm : 
M. K. FRANK Cranes and Draglines, various sizes. partment to dispose of the equip- 
480 Lexington Ave., P. O. Box 1234, SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. ment. that you no longer need. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. Atlanta, Georgia 






































‘ Rock Products 





reaches more plants than any other paper 









CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 














USED EQUIPMENT 


USED EQUIPMENT 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 








—_——_— 





—_—_ 





BARGAIN—DIESEL UNIT 


180 HP, 3 cylinder, 257 RPM, type Y, style 
VA, Fairbanks-Morse vertical full Diesel en- 
gine direct connected to 120 KW, 3 Phase, 60 
Cycle, 240 Volt, 257 RPM Allis Chalmers 
alternating current generator complete with 
exciter, switchboard panel, instruments and 
all auxiliaries including Maxim silencer. 


Complete installation — Excellent condition. 


UTILITIES ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 


FOR SALE 


i—10x12 Sullivan Air Compressor with 
Air Receiver, with or without 1—50 
H.P. Allis Chalmers Motor. 

1—I. R. No. 50 Drill Sharpener. 

1—I. R. Oil Furnace. 

1—I. R. Emery Grinder. 

1—Battery Blasting Machine. 

i—Standard Gauge Gasoline Locomotive. 


Cincinnati Quarries Co. 


801 Ingalls Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


H. J. BROWN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


35 Doane Street, Boston, a een 


Specislizing in Gypsum Plants and in the M 
Quarrying and anufacture of Gypsum Prod 
Consultation Design 
Examinations Construction 
eports Supervision 











714 National City Bank Bldg., Cleveland, O. 











BARGAINS 


THOMAS 12” x 14” STEAM HOIST 
Double Drum Without Boiler. 


THOMAS 100 H. RP. 2-SPEED 
Electric Slackline Cableway Hoist 
THOMAS 150H.P. ELECTRIC 
Special D. D. Seraper Hoist 


Also All Types Single, Double, Three- 
Drum Hoists—Electric, Steam, Gasoline. 


THOMAS HOIST COMPANY 


20 S. Hoyne Ave. Chicago 








1—2-yd. MARION 480 Shovel-Crane. 

1—2-yd. Bucyrus 50B Shovel. 

1—1%4,-yd. BYERS Crane. 

1—1l-yd. OSGOOD Shovel-crane. 

1—1l-yd. KOEHRING Crane. 

1—1l-yd. P. & H. 600 Shovel. 

1—%-yd. P. & H. Shovel-crane. 

1—',-yd. BYERS Shovel-crane. 

30—4-yd. Heavy Steel Stone Skips. 

1—265-ft. Gas Portable Compressor and 
Jackhammers. 

Electric Draglines, 2- and 3-yd. 

Gasoline Draglines, 4%4- and %-yd. 

1—BROWNING Truck-crane. 

24” Conveyor 65 and 170 ft. 

Clamshell Buckets, 4 to 1% 

Crushers 10x18; 15x38; 18x30; 41x26; 12x20. 


J. T. WALSH 
500 Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ALL FINE VALUES 


25/30 ton 36” gauge Diesel Locomotive. 

3 drum & swinger 60 HP American Gaso. 
Hoist. 

9x10” and 10x12” Steam Hoists, 2 and 3 


rum. 

50 HP F-M Diesel—Engine or Generator 
Set. 

300 HP 3/60/220 Volt Diesel Generator 


Sets. 

125 HP 900 rpm G.E. 2200-V.Synchronous 
Motors. 

2 Lorain “72” 1% Yd. Gaso. Crawler 
Shovels. 

20, 25 & 35 ton Loco. Cranes. Rent or sell. 

10, 15 & 20 ton Steel Derricks. Long 
booms. 

Several sizes Sauerman Cableway Exca- 
vators. 

6’ dia. pressure cylinders, 50’ & 70’ long. 

Always a Reliable Source — All Sizes 

Diesel, Steam & Electric Equipment, Boil- 
ers, Engines, Tanks, Pipe, Cars, Rail, 
Steel Piling, Shovels, Cranes, Track 
Scales, Etc. 


Mississippi Valley Equipment Co. 


505 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WE LOOK INTO THE 


EARTH 

By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We drill for Limestone, Gypsum 
Talc, Fire Clay, Coal and mall 
other minerals, 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLINGCO. 

Drilling Contractors 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 











H. D. RUHM 


Consulting Engineer 
Dealer in PHOSPHATE LANDS and all 
grades of rock. 
10-mesh PHLIOSPHATE FILLER, $3.00 net ton 
40 years’ experience TENNESSEE PHOS- 
PHATE FIELD. Correspondence solicited. 
Can find what you want if it can be found. 
305 West Seventh St., Columbia, Tennessee 























USED EQUIPMENT WANTED 











Direct Heat Rotary Dryer, 
ameter, 25’ to 30’ long. Must be in good con- 
dition. 


WANTED 


Address: Box 668, Rock Products, 
330 South Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


48” to 60” di- 














FOR SALE 


CRANE—Link Belt 22-Ton Loco- 


MOUVE 6.ci'co-nickd 6-404 Ae Sens $1500.00 
- RRICK — McMyler, 70’ Stiff 
LOS  ssacsiceiecgek usdieewetines 2000.00 
GE N - ATOR —Geneths Electric 
25 BiW.  twecd ae buen cere 750.00 
now nae 2-Drum... 200.00 
HOISTS--Lidgerwood 1-Drum... 150.00 
LOCOMOTIVE—Porter 50 T. 
Steam coelorscaceaie resent can 1500.00 


LOCOMOTIVES—4 Westinghouse 

Elec. without Batteries, each 500.00 
PUMP—Am. Mang. St. Co., 12” 

Sand and Gravel W/250 H.P 


motor, controls, etc........... ” 5000.00 
ROCK CARS—47 Western and 
others, 3% and 4 yd. Each... 25.00 


WEIGHING BATCHERS — i1 
Blaw-Knox No. 2, 2000-Ib. Ea. 150.00 


MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








WANTED: A No. 13 or No. 16 
Allis Chalmers Superior McCully 
crusher. Give full details and price. 
Address American Sand Co., Turner, 
Kansas. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


LIME PLANT SUPERINTENDENT desires 

a permanent connection; 20 years’ expe- 
rience in operating lime plants, limestone 
quarries, and crushing plants; also have 
years of experience in the burning of lime, 
hydration, and construction. Efficient and 
successful handling of equipment and labor. 
First-class mechanic. Experience in _ the 
clerical functions in plant costs. Excellent 
references. Address Box 638, care of Rock 
Products, 330 South Wells St., Chicago, Il. 











POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTEND- 

ent of operation by practical crushing en- 
gineer, 45 years of age, 25 years operating 
stone, slag, sand and gravel plants; 15 years 
with one concern. I always reduce operating 
expenses and handle difficult tasks success— 
fully. Hard worker, capable of any size 
operation. Can design, build to suit demand 
and formation. Address Box 666, care of 
Rock Products, 330 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SAND AND GRAVEL PLANT SUPERIN- 

tendent with fifteen years’ experience in 
construction and operation of plants wants 
job. Familiar with all types of equipment. 
Excellent record for efficient handling of 
labor and low cost of production; 10 years 
with one concern. Best references. Avail- 
able now, will go anywhere. Address Box 
660, care of Rock Products, 330 South Wells 
St., Chicago. IIl. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















UNUSUAL BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


Individual or organization affiliated with 
Lime or allied industry to take over sales 
of plant producing hydrated lime from 
carbide sludge. Output capacity 1000 tons 
per month. Established seven years ago. 
Business is not in debt and profit margin 
attractive. No stock selling or promotion 
plans considered. Cash investment un- 
necessary to party qualifying as to abil- 
ity and financial responsibility. 


Address Max Robbins, c/o P. O. Box 1416, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











LIME PLANT SUPERINTENDENT WITH 

five years as assistant superintendent, six 
years as superintendent of one company, 
desires position with lime plant or quarry. 
Experienced in use of coal, wood and natu- 
ral gas as fuel for kilns, also poultry grits 
and fine limestone grinding and crushed 
stone grinding. Will locate any place. Ad- 
dress Box 667, care of Rock Products, 330 
South Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPT. WITH A 

progressive stone company; 20 years’ expe— 
rience operating limestone quarries and 
crushing plants; familiar with all modern 
equipment, efficient handling of labor and 
low cost of production; qualified to assume 
full charge of any size plant; unquestionable 
reference. Address Box 654, care of Rock 
Products, 330 South Wells St., Chicago, Il. 


ELECTRICIAN —-MOTORMAN — FIRS T- 

class mechanic desires permanent connec-— 
tion with small mfg. concern, exp. 6 years 
operating, 3 years const.; good ref. Will go 
anywhere. Address Box 662, care of Rock 
Products. 330 South Wells St., Chicago, II. 
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If Washed Aggregates ai are e 


Necessary EEsuenenamm 


Call on... 
Allis-Chalmers 





Double Screw Sand Washer with Gearmotor Drive. 
Washers can also be supplied with sprocket and gear drive. 


Revolving Stone Scrubber 


HE selection of the proper equipment to pro- 

duce clean aggregates requires careful consid- 
eration, whether it is for a plant which has been 
operating dry or for a new washing plant. The 
experience of the AllisChalmers Manufacturing 
Company in the manufacture of equipment required 
for plants producing commercial aggregates dates 
from the industry's infancy, and this experience is 
reflected in the design and application of its products. 


AllisChalmers builds a complete line of scrubbers, 
log washers, sand washers, scrubber screens, and 
vibrating screens, especially designed for washing 
aggregates. As each has its particular application we 
suggest you call on our nearest district office for 
further information. 20” x 17’ Double Screw Log Washer 


for stone and gravel. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 





Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 








Rock Products reaches more plants than any other paper 











